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PREPACK. 



OUR estimatioD of the holy scriptures shottld 
be proportionable to their importance and 
excellence. That ignordnce of spiritual things, 
which is so natural to all men, demonstrates their 
necessity; and the happy influence which they 
have upon the mind in seasons of adversity and 
distress, proves their value and utility. They are 
admirably adapted tb ourx:ircuaistances, as they 
present us with a complete system of truth and 
a perfect rule of conduct, and thiis make those; 
who properly understand them tcise unto salva- 
tion. 

But whatever relates either to faith of to pra<^ 
tice, was delivered in ages very distant from the 
present, in places very remote from the spot which 
we inhabit, and by persons of habits and manners 
materially dilFerent from those with which we are 
familiar. General and permanently established 
usages, to which persons conformed themselves 
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from early infancy, must have had a strong hold 
of the mind, and would greatly influence the turn 
of thought and the ftiode of expression. By these 
circumstances we must suppose the penmen of 
the scriptures, to have been affected ; nor can we 
expect that a revelation coming from God, through 
the medium of men of like passions with ourselves^ 
should be divested of such peculiarities. This 
consideration, so far from disparaging divine re- 
vehition, on the principle that it is more local than 
universal, in some measure serves to authenticate 
it ; for though upon a superficial view of the sub- 
ject, this circumstance may appear to give it such 
an aspect, yet upon mature examination it will 
be found that if it contain those branches and ar- 
ticles of truth, which are of general application, 
and which are productive of similar etfects in 
distant ages and places, whatever local peculi- 
arities it may possess, remain convincing and per- 
petual evidences of its credibility, while those • 
circumstances are known to have existed, or are 
in any measure retained by the eastern nations. 

If the credibility of the Bible be in any degree 
connected with the customs which are' therein 
recorded or alluded to, it is certainly very mate- 
rial to observe, that in the East the usages and 
habits of the people are invariable; many of those 
which are particularly observable in the scrip- 
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tures continue to this day unaltered; an(i doubt- 
less, many things which are noticed as singu- 
larities of more recent establishmeftt, may be 
traced back into ages now almost forgotten, the 
distance of time and the remoteness of situation, 
being the only circumstances which obscure the 
connection between ,the past and the present state 
of things. Multa rentiscentur qua jam cecidere. 
Horace. That the eastern customs remain un- 
changed is a fact so incontestible, that the Baron 
de Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, (b. xiv. 
c. 4.) has endeavoured to assign a natural cause 
for it. Sir J. Chardin, from whose travels and 
MS. papers many articles have been selected 
for the following work, adverting to his collec- 
tions for the illustration of the Bible, says, "■ the 
language of that divine book (especially of the 
Old Testament) being oriental, and very often 
figurative and hyperbolical, those parts of scrip- 
ture which are written in verse, and in the pro- 
phecies, are full of figures and hyperbcJes, which, 
as it is manifest, cannot be well understood with- 
out a knowledge of the things from whence such 
figures are taken, which are natural properties 
and particular manners of the countries to which 
they refer: I discerned this in my first voyage to 
the Indies; for I gradually found a greater sense 
and beauty in divers passages of scripture than I 
had before, by having in my view the things. 
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either natural, or moral, wbicb explained them t.o 
me; and in perusing the different trenslatioosy 
which the greatest part of the translators of the 
Bible had made, I observed that every one of 
them, (to render the expositions as they thought 
more intelligible) used such expressions as would 
accommodate the phrase to the places where 
they wrote, which did not only many times per- 
vert the text, but often rendered the sense ob- 
scure, and sometimes absurd also. Jn fine, con- 
sulting the commentators upon such kind of pas- 
sages, I found very strange mistakes In them; and 
that they had al! along guessed at the sense, and 
did but grope (as in the dark) in the search of it ; 
and from these reflections I took a resolution to 
make my remarks upon many passages of the 
scripture, persuading myself that they would be 
equally agreeable and profitable for use. And the 
learned, to whom I communicated my design, en- 
couraged me very much (by their commendations) 
to proceed in it; and more especially when I 
informed them, that it is not in Asia as in our 
Europe, where there are frequent changes, more 
or less, in the ibrm of things, as the babits, build- 
ings, gardens, and the like. In the East they are 
constant in all things : the habits are at this day 
in the same manner as in the precedent ages, so 
that one may reasonably believe, that in that parfe 
of the world the exterior forms of things, (as 
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their manners wad castoms) are the same now as 
tiiey were two thmisand years since, except in 
such changes as may have been introduced by 

religion, which are nevwtbeleas Tery inconsider- 
able." {Preface to Travels in Persia, p. vi.) 

The language of the scriptures is highly figu- 
rative. It abounds with allusions and metaphors, 
and from this source obtains man^of its beauties. 
The objects of nature, and the manners of na- 
tions, are introduced to diversify and adom tlie 
sacred page; and many of the boldest and finest 
images, which are there to be found, are formed 
upon established customs. Sucli passages, when 
first delivered, were easily understood and fully 
comprehended, and came to the mind with an 
energy which gave them certain effect. If a simi- 
lar influence do not accompany them to persons 
whose residence is in distant climes and ages, it 
is because they are unacquainted with such cir- 
camstances as are therein alluded to, or because 
they suffer their own habits and manners to pre- 
possess the mind with disaffection, to every thing 
discordant fi^m its own particular and favourite 
modes. If we desire to understand the word of 
God as it was originally revealed, we must not 
&il to advert to its peculiarities, andiespecially 
those of the description in question. It will be 
found absolutely impossible to develope the 
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iDefflting of many passages, without recurring^ to 
the customs with which they are coonected ; and 
these, when brought forward, will remove the ab- 
struseness which was supposed to attend the sub- 
ject, and give it a just and clear represeDtation. 

The accumulated labours of bibHcal critics 
have succeeded in clearing up many difficulties ; 
but in some instances they have failed, and have 
left the enquirer bewildered and perplexed. The 
reason they have not done better has been the' 
want of a proper attention to oriental customs. 
Commentators in general have not sufficiently 
availed themselves of the assistance of travellers 
into the East. It is but rarely that any mate- 
rials are drawn from their journals to elucidate 
the scriptures. The few instances which occur 
of this sort, discover Iiow happily they may be 
explained by this method, and excite our surprise 
and regret at the neglect of it. 

A spirit of inquiry and research seems to have 
animated those persons, who, during the two last 
centuries, explored the regions of the East. Many 
of them were men of considerable natural tiJents, 
and acquired learning. While they indulged 
a laudable curiosity in collecting information on 
general subjects, they did not neglect sacred 
literature. By their industry the , geography. 
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PREFACE. Xf 

natural history, religious ceremonies, and misod- 
Janeous customs of the Bible and the eastern 
nations have been compared and explained, and 
that essentially to the advantage of the tbrmer. 

But with regard to these writers it must be 
observed, that many excellent things of the kind 
I hCTe adverted to are only incidentally mentioned. 
Some observations which they have made are 
capable of an application which did not present 
itself to their minds ; so that in addition t« a 
number of passages which they have professedly 
explained, select portions of their works may be 
brought into the same service. To collect these 
scattered fragments, and make a proper use of 
them, is certainly a laborious work: it has, how- 
ever, been ably executed by the late Mr. Jiar- 
mer; his Observations on divers Passages irf 
Scripture are well known and highly esteemed. 
It must be acknowledged to his praise, that he led 
the way in this department of literature, and has 
contributed as much as any one man to dissemi- 
nate the true /knowledge of -many parts of holy 
writ. But his work is too copious for general uti- 
lity : it will never fail to be read by the scholar; 
but it cannot be expected that the generality of 
christians can derive much benefit from that, 
wliich from its extent is almost inaccessible to 
many persons. It must also be admitted that 
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Xii I>B£FAbS< 

some of the subjects which are there discussed 
may be dispensed with, as not being of much 
importaQce. The style is sometimes prolix, and 
difficult t)f conception, and the arrangement is 
certainly capable of improvement. On the 
whole, the book would be more valuable if it 
were more select in its subjects and compressed 
in its language. This object long appeared so 
important, that I determined to execute an 
abridgment of these observations for my own 
private use; but upon further reflection, 1 was 
induced to undertake the compilation of a vo- 
lume to include the substance of the best writers 
of this class. The production now offered to 
the public is the fruit of that resolution. 

I have endeavoured to seject from Mr. Har- 
mer's Observations whatever appeared important 
and interesting. This has not indeed been done 
in the form of a regular abridgment ; but after 
extracting such materials as appeared suitable} I 
have inserted them in those places, where, accord- 
ing to the passages prefixed to each of the arti- 
cles, they ought to stand. This method I ap- 
prehend to be new, and not before attempted, 
but I hope will prove both agreeable and usetiil. 
As it is the avowed intention of each article 
to ^plain some passage, it is. prop^. that it 
should be inserted at length, and in a manner'' 
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ja conspicuous as ^t once to attract the attention 
of the reader. 

To tl}e materials collected from Mr. Harmer, 
fiare been added some very important remarks 
from Shaw, Pococke, Russell, Bruce, and other 
jeminent writers. It is admitted that many of 
these things have repeatedly passed through the 
press; bat as the valuable observations whida 
have been made by travellers and critics lie inter- 
spersed in separate and expensive publications, 
a compendious sdection of them appeared very 
desirable, and is here accomplished. 

But many of the following observations are 
lOriginal: they are not however particularly dis- 
tinguished from the rest. I nmst here avail my- 
self of an opportunity to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to Mr. GiJIiAgwater, of Harleston in 
Norfolk, for the very. liberal manner in which 
he iavoared me with the use of his manuscript 
papers. They consist of additions to, and cor- 
rections of Mr. Harmer's Observations, and were 
«omnuinicated to that gentleman with a view to 
assist him in the farther prosecution of his work ; 
but it was too late, as the fourth and last volume 
was then nearly completed at the press, and in a 
eipgle instance only towards the close of it was 
any use made of these materials. From this col- 
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lection I have made many extracts, and have en- 
riched this volume with several new articles on 
subjects which had not before been discussed. 
In the progress of my work I have also derived 
very considerable assistance from many vajuable 
books furnished by James Brown, Esq. of St. ■ 
Albans, for which I acknowledge myself greatly 
■obliged, and especially for his very carefiil cof- 
rection of the manuscript before it went to the 
press. 

That this work might be rendered acceptable 
to the scholar, and those who have inclination to 
consult the sources from whence the information 
it contains is drawn, the authorities in most in- 
stances have been verj' particularly inserted. It 
must however be observed, that one principal 
ot^ect. in view was the advantage of christians in 
general. I have aimed to furnish the jJain reader 
with a book to which he may refer for informa- 
tion, on such passages of scripture as appear ob- 
scure and difficult, at least those which are to be 
explained by the method here adc^ted. Two 
indexes, one of scriptures incidentally illustrated, 
and the other of sul^ects discussed, are subjoined : 
an appendage, which I conceive no book ought 
to be destitute of that is designed to be useful. 

A very considerable claim to candour may be 
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advanced m favour of this work. The nnmber 
and difficulty of the sutgects treated of — the com- 
pass of reading necessary to obtain m^eriale ^o 
elacidate them — the singular felicity of avoiding 
undue prolixity or unsatis^ictory concisenes^- 
and the perplexity arising from the jarring opi- 
nions of learaed laea on many of these subjects, 
render it an arduous task for an individual to ac- 
complish. Without presuming to suppose that I 
Jiave always succeeded in ascertaining the true 
meaning of those difficult texts which are brought 
forward, I have done the best which I could to ■ 
remove their obscurity, and to give them a con- 
sistent and intelligible meaning. Nee semper 
/eriei guodcungue minabitur arcus. Many of 
the observations bere advanced are indeed rather 
proposed to consideration, than offered to decide 
positively the meaning of those passages to which 
they are attached. The same diversity of senti- 
ment which has influenced commentators and 
prevented an unanimity of judgment, may justly 
be supposed to induce some readers to form their 
opinion as variously.- 

SAMUEL SUHDEB. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



SECOND EDITION. 

J- HE former edition of the first volume of this Work 
was so favourably received, as to encourageihe Author to 
proceed in his labours. The same writers who supplied 
materials for that volume have been again examined, 
and much that is new selected from them. Other valu- 
able authors have also been ' •perused, and home afforded 
important assistance in composing the second volume. 
Considerable use has been made of the elassiaU writers^ 
The reader will faid a great body, of informatifM con- 
densed into a small compass, and applied to elucidate 
many obscure passages of Scripture. The Author has 
etdy to add, that he hopes his Readers will excuse the 
trouble of consulting the Work under two distinct ar- 
rangements, as, for the accommodation of the purchasers 
of the first volume, it was detervtmed that in this new 
edition the second should be sold separatdy. 
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ORIENTAL CUSTOMS: 

ILLUSTRATIVE 

SACRED SCRIPTURES. 



. No. 1.— GENESIS iii. 15. 

It shall bruise Mj/ head^ and thou shall bruise his keel. 

^ I 'HE following traditions of the promised Messiah are 
-^ remarkable for their coincidence with the 6rst pro- 
mise, and must hare had an higher origin than unassisted 
humui invention. In the Gothick mythology, Thor is 
represented as the 6rst bom of the supreme God, and is 
styled in the Edda, the eldest of sons; he was esteeoied 
a " middle dinnity, a mediator between God and man." 
TVith regard to his actions, he is-said to have wrestled with 
deaUi, and, in the struggle, to have been brought upon 
(me knee ; to hare bruised the head of the great serpent 
with his mace; and in his final engagement with that 
monster to have beat him to the earth, and slain him. 
This victory, however, is not obtained but at the expence 
of his own life : " Ilecoiling back nioe steps, be falls dead 
npon the spot, suffocated with the floods of venom^ 
which the serpent vcmits forth upon him.** (Eoda, 
Fab. 11, 25, 21, 32.) Much the same notion, we an 
informed, is prevalent in the mytholc^y of the Hindoos, 
Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one of 
their oldest pagodas^ the former of which represents 
VOL. L S 
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S GENESIS. 

Chreeslina, an inCariration of their mediatorial God 
Vishnu, trampling on the crushed head of the ser- 
pent ; while in the latter it is seen encircling the deity 
in Its fcUBfiiadiitingiis. heel, {MAUVtice'^JIiai.sfSiii- 
dostan, vol,ii.-p. 290.) It is said that Zcr^oi^t, or 
Zoroaster, predicted in the Zendavestd, that in the tat- 
ter days would a^ear a ■man called Osbanderbeghft 
who was destined to bless the earth by the introduction 
of justice and religion; that, in his time, would like- 
wise appear a mali^utt demon. Mho woald oppose his 
plans, and trouble his empire, for the space of twenty 
years; that afterwards, ■O wi fer b^b & would rcTive the 
practice of justice, put an end to injuries, and re-esta- 
blisb such customs bs tm ummtable in their nature; 
that kings should be obedient to him, and advance his- 
af&irs; that the cause of true religion should flourish) 
that ptAce'and.trBiiqatUity T^muld '^tttneA, and discord 
and tradble t:eaHi. {•^vsa, de iteHg. vet. Ptrs. c. 31.] 
According ito JLbnlpiutraglus, the f^rsian Qegislator 
wrote of the ftdvem of tibe 'Messiah in lenos even mmcK 
esLptees than aimse eaatBined ^in the foregcuog predic.' 
tioB. '" Zendosbt," eays he, "ike pxeceptor of Uw 
inagi, ^tsug^ the Peraians iconceiniug the ■manifesta- 
tion t>f CbrJfit, amd ordered ithem to .biting giftstohdm, 
in token of itbeir rerBVeoce snd submisBion. He il&- 
olared, thatin theJatterda^s apuvevii^in would cso- 
ceive; and that as soon as -the cliild was :boni, a-star 
woilld appear, 'blazing even at lumn -Aa;^ m'wk. undW 
vninidbed lustre. STou, my sons," exclaims the vEnera- 
tie seer, "will perceive 'its vising, before any other 
nation. As soon, therefore, as you shall behold ihe star^ 
■follow it whitherEoever it shall lead you, and adore that 
=ii^stmous child, offering your gifts to him wirfi the pro- 
foundest humility. He is the almighty worid, which 
created the heavens." fCited by UYm^-deJielts^xat. 
■jP«w.c8l.) • 
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GENESIS. S 

ifh. 2. — vf. 4. Ahdbrqughi qfthejvrstUi^st^kisjkek^ 
Tlic university of sacrificial rites wiU naturally pro- 
-duc£ an ^nqi^iry into the source^ from which suchacuft' 
fom so inex[^cable upon ^ny priaciples of mereoatu- 
liial xea#cp, could Jiave been dehred. A^d here we are 
involuntuUy Jed to the first institution of this ordi- 
l^a^ce, ^whjch is so particularly recorded io scripture. 
^Vben it pleased God to reveal his gracious purpose of 
redeeming lo^t mwkind by the blood of the Afessiah, it 
would doubtless be highly ^pedieot to institute some 
nsible sign> some external represeatfttion, by which the 
mysterious sacrifice of Mount Calrary might be pro> 
phetically e;dub.ited to all tbe posterity oS Adam. With 
tbb.Tiew.a puce and inunaculate victim, tbe firstling <^ 
fhe jQoQk, was farefuUy selected; and, after its blood 
ihad beon shed,,, was solemnly appointed to blaze upo^ 
ithe fdtar of tlebovah. Wben the first typical sacrifice 
>i^ ofi^red up, fire miraculously descended from hea- 
rten, and consumed it; and when this primitiTe o^di- 
nance .was renewed under tbe levitical priesthood, two 
(WQumstances are particularly worthy of observation— 
ikat the victim skoui4 he a firstling — and that theoHa^oa 
tAmUdie.nutdeiytheinstrvmentidUifqffire. It is retoark- 
able that both these primitive customs have been faith- 
fully preserved in the heathen world; — The Canaanites 
caused their first bom to pass through the fire, with-s 
xif^ of ap}>easing the anger of .their false .deities; and 
tone of the ^ngs of Moab is said to have <^red up his 
«ldest son as a burnt o6fering, when in danger from the 
Huperior prowess of the lEdomites. 2 Kings, ill. 27. 
Mqr was the belief, that the gods were Tendered propi- 
tious by this particular mode of sacrifice, confined to 
4he .nations which were more immediately contiguous 
to the territories of Israel. We learn from Homer, ihat 
a whole b^catomb of firsUing lambs tvsus qo uncommoa 
s 2 
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4 GENESIS, 

ol^ring among his couDtrymen. (Iliad, ir. ver. 202,) 
And the ancient Gotbs, having " laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the effusion of the blood of animals appeased 
the anger of tlie gods, and that their justice turned 
aside upon the victims those strokes which were des- 
tined for men," (Mallet's North. Antiq. vol. i. chap. 
7.) soon proceeded to greater lengths, and adopted 
the horrid practice of devoting human victims. In 
honour of the mystical number three, a number deemed 
particularly dear to Heaven, every ninth month wit- 
nessed the groans and dying struggles of nine unfor- 
tunate victims. The futal blow being struck, the lifeless 
bodies were consumed in the sacred fire, which was kept 
perpetually burning ; while the blood, in singular con- 
formity with the levitical ordinances, was sprinkled, 
partly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the 
trees of the hallowed grove, and partly upon the images 
of their idols. (Mallet's North. Aiitiq, vol. i. chap. 
7.) Even the remote inhabitants of America have re- 
tained similar customs, and ^or similar reasons. It is 
somewhere observed by Acosta, that in cases of sickness, 
it is usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son to Vira- 
choca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satis- 
6ed with the blood of his child. 

Faber's Harm. Mosaica, vol. i. p. 88. . 

No. 3, — ^v. 24. God took Aim.] Thefollowing singu- 
lar tradition may pos^bly have some reference to the 
translation of Enoch: " The Kalmucks, among other 
idols, worship in a peculiar manner one, which they call 
Xacamuni. They say, that four thousand years ago, he 
was only a sovereign prince in India; but, on account 
of hb unparalleled sanctity, God bad taken him up to 
heiren alive." 

Von Strahlekbekg's Siberia, p. 409. 
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.GENESIS. 5 

■ 'No, 4. — ix. 4. But flesh with the life thereof, which is 
the Mood thereof, shallye itot ao/.] Mr. Bruce has given 
a very extraordinary account of the piactice of eating 
blood in Abyssinia. This custom, so prevalent in seve- 
■ lal places, is forbidden in the scriptures. A recital of the 
narrative will probably surest to Ute reader the reasons 
of the prohibition. Mr. ^ruce tells us, that, " not long 
after our losing sight of the ruins of this ancient capital 
of Abyssinia,- we overtook three travellers driving a cow 
before them: they had black goat skins upon their 
diaulders, and lances and shields is their bands; ia 
odier respects they were but thinly clothed ; they Sp- 
peared to be soldiers. The cow did not seem to be fel- 
ted for killing, and it occurred to us all, that it had been 
stolen. This, however, was not our business, nor was 
inch an occurrence at all remarkable in a country so 
long engaged in war. We saw that our attendants at> 
taebed themselves, in a particular manner, to the three 
soldiers that were driving the cow, and held a short con- 
versation with them. Soon after, we arrived at the 
hitbermost bank of the river, where I thought we were 
10 pitch our tent: the drivers suddenly tript up the cow, 
and gave the poor animal a very rude fall upon the 
ground, which was but the beginning of her suflerings. 
One of them sat across her neck, holding down her head 
by the horns, the other twisted the halter about her fore 
feet, whil^ the third, whohad^ knife in his hand, to my 
very great surprise, in plac^;(^J«lHpg her by the throat, 
got astride upqn her .beHy, 'before her bind legs, and 
gave her a very deep wound in the upper part of the 
buttock. Fsom the time I bad seen them throw the 
|>east upon the ground, 1 had rejoiced, thinking that 
when three people were killing a cow, they must hme 
agreed to sell part of her to us; and I was much disap- 
pointed upon hearing the Abyssinians say, that we were 
to pass the river to tlie other side, and not encamp where 
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I inteaded. Upon my proposing tbey sbeM bat^in 
for part of the cow, my men aoBwered, what Aey h«J 
alraidy learned in converation, that they were not then 
to kill ber: that §he wad not wholly theirs, and tbaf 
could not seH her. Tins awakened my curiosity; i be 
my people go forward, and staid myself, till I saw, widi 
the utmost astonishment, two pieces, thicker and kmgev 
<ban our ordinjiry beef steaks, cut out of the hngher 
part of the buttock of the beast : how it was done I can- 
not positively say, because, judging the cow was to be 
killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, I wait 
not anxious to view that catastrophe, which was by tn 
means an object of cnriosity: whatererwsy it wasdone/ 
it surely was adroitly, and the two pieces were spread 
tipon the outside of one of their diields. One of theili 
stilt continued holding the head, while the other two 
were busy in curing the wound. This, too, was doil0 
not in an ordinary manner. Ttfe skin, which had co->' 
vered the Besh that was taken away, was left intire, am) 
flapped over the wonnd, and was ftstened to the cor- 
responding part by two or more small skewers or pins. 
Whether they had put any thing under the skin, betweeit 
Aat and the wounded flesh, I know not ; but, at the ri- 
. Ter side where they were, th^ had prepared a eats.! 
plasm of clay, with whjch they corered the womid; 
they then forced the animal tb rise, and drore it on 
before them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when 
they should meet their companions in the evening.'* 
(Travels, vol. iii. p, 142.) " We have an instance, in 
the life of Saul, that shef^s the propensity of'llie 
Israelites to this crime : Saul's army, after a battle jjfeiVj 
that, is, fell voraciously upon the cattle they bad t^eti; 
and threw them upon the ground to cut off their flesb> 
and eat th«m rawj so that the army Was defiled by eat- 
ing blood,orlivinganiinals. a Sam. xiv. 33. Topr6vent 
this, Seal caused to be rolled to hun a great stone^ and 
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oaderect these that kiUed their pxen, to cut their throats 
upon that stose. This was the only lawful way of killing 
,anifliab for food ; the tying of the ox, and throwing it 
n^on the gronnd was not permitted as equivaleM. The 
Israelites did probabty, in that case, as the Abyssinians 
do at tMs day; the^ cut a part oC its throat, so that 
bleod m^ht be seen on the ground, but nothing mortal 
to the animal followed from that wound; but, rtfter lay- 
ir^ his head upon a large stMie, and eutting his th*(»t, 
the Wood WI from on Kgh, of was poured on the 
ground Itkc water, and sufficient evidence ajqieared that 
the creature was dead, before it was attempted to eat it. 
We hare seen that the AbyssRnanti c&ine from Rilea. 
tine a very few years after this, and weere not- todoubty 
that they then carried with them thb, with paany other 
Jewish customs, which they have continued to this day." 
(Bhuce's Travefs, vol. iii, p. 299.) To corrobtH^te the 
account .given by Mr. Bruce, in these extracts, it may 
be satis&ctory to affix what Mr. Antes has said upon the 
subject, in his Observations on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Egyptians, p. n. " WhenMr.JrHceretHfBed 
from Abyssinia, I was at Grand Cairo. I hed the {Jea- 
sure of his company for three months ahnost every day, 
and living, at that time, myself an idea of penotrMing 
into Abyssinia, I was vwy inqnistttve about that coun- 
try, on bearing many things from him which seemed 
almost incredible to me ; I used to ask Iris Greek servant 
Michael, (a simple feUow, incapable of any invention) 
about the same circumstance, and must say, that be 
Bommonly agreed with his master, as to the chief points. 
The description Mr. Brate makes concerning the bloody 
banquet of live oxen among the natives, he happened 
never to mention to me, els^ I couki have made the 
same enquiry; but I heard not only th|s servant, but 
many eye witnessesj ©fVen speak of the Abyssinifina eat- 
ing raw meat." 
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.No.S. — ix-ZL^ndhedrankoflhemneandwasdrtrnken,} 
Numerous passages might be selected from the sacred 
books of the Hindus, in which there appears an ex- 
traordinary coincidence with some parts of tlie sacred 
scriptures. It is admitted by those who are best ac- 
qu^uted with- the heathen ' records, that the similarity 
is-not merely casual, but that the faots and circumstances 
thus detailed h^ been in some way, however remote or 
' traditional, derived from the divine original. The fol- 
lowingexfractfromthePfl^Bitf-punin, of whicbthetrans- 
lation is minutely exact, may afford a specimen of these 
conformities, which are strongly corroborative of the 
truth of the Mosaic history. It ia evidently the history 
of Noah and bis sons just after the Sood. 

1, "To Satvavakman, diat sovereign of tjie whale 
earth, were born three sons ; the eldest, ShermA ; then 
C'harma; and thirdly, Jya'peti by name. 

2, *-* They were all menx>f good morals, excellent in 
virtue and virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of f^eapon^ 
to strike with or tq be thrown; brave men, e^er for 
victory in battle, 

3, *' But Satyavakman, being continually delighted 
with devout meditation, and seeing his sons &tjbr dp~ 
minion, laid upon them the burden of government, 

4- " Whilst be remained honouring and satisfying 
the gods, and priests, and kine. One day, by the act 
of destiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

S. ^ Became senseless, and lay asleep naked ; theti 
was he seen by C'harma, and by him were his two 
brothers called. 

6. '" TowhamhesaidfVha.t now has befallen ^ in what 
state is this our sire ? By those two was he hidden with 
clothes, and called to his senses ag^n and again. 

7," Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly 
knowing what b^ passed, he cursed C'haoma, saying , 
thou sbalt be the servant of servants. 
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8. *'. jijtd, since thou wast a laugher in their presence, 
from laughter shalt thou acquire a name. Then he 
gave to Sherha the wide domain on the south of the 
anowy mountain, 

9. " And to Jva'peti be gave all on the north of the 
snowy mouutaun ; -but be, by the power of rdigious con- 
templatioa, attained supreme bliss.'* 

Amiic BesearcAes; yol. iii. p. 465. 

No. 6. — XT!. 12. His hand will be against every 
man, and every man's hand against him.] " The one 
is the natural, and almost necessary consequence 
of the other. Isbmael lired by prey and rapine in 
the wilderness: and his ^ost^ity have all along in-' 
fested Arabia and the neiglibouring countries widi . 
their robberies and incursions) They live in a state of 
coottniial war with the rest of the world, and are both 
robbers by land, and pirates by sea. As they have been 
such enemies to mankind, it is no wonder that aaii~ 
kind' have been enemies to-tbem ^ain ; that eeveral at- 
tempts have been made to extirpate, them ; and even 
now as well as formerly travellers are forced to go with 
arms, and in caravans or large companies, and to march 
and keep watch like a httle army, to defend tbemselves 
from the assaults of these free-booters, who run about 
in troops, and rob and plunder all whom they can by 
any means subdue. These robberies they also justify, 
by alledgihg t}ie hand usage of then father Isbmael, who 
being turned, out. o£ dodrs by Abraham, bad the open 
plains and desArts given him by God for his patrimony, 
with permission to take whatever he could find there; 
and on this account they thipk they may, with a safe 
conscience, indemnify themselves, as well as they can, 
not only on the posterity of Isaac, but idso on every 
body ebe; aW»ys suppowig a kind of kindred between 
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tbemselTes and those they plunder; and in relating their 
adventures of this kind, they think it sufficient to change 
the: expression, and instead of, J robbed a man of such 
and such a thing, to say, I gained it" 
Sale's Prelim. Discourse, 30, 
NiWTON on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 42. 

No. 7, — xviii. 1 — 8.] When s party belonging to 
Capt. Cooke [in his last Toyage] went ashore on an island 
■ear that of Mangeea in the South Seas, they were for- 
ciUy detained 1^ the natives a coneidevaUe time, which 
Miuch alarmed tiien. But thw detention proceeded, as 
•bey afterwards found, from pore motives of hospitality; 
and continued only till such time as they had roasted a 
1k^, and. provided other necessaries for their refresit- 
Ment. In reviewir^ this most carious transaction, sayd 
•be writer of that voyage, we catHKit help calling to our 
Memory the manners (^ the patriarchal times. .It does 
not appear to us, that these people had any intention iti 
detaining ours, different firora those which actuated the 
patriarch in a similar transaction. 

No, 8. — xTiif, 6. ^nd Abraham hastened into thetent 
tmto Sarah, and said, make reatfy juicily three measures 
tf fin€ meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearlh.J 
These instructions are quite similar to the manners <4 
the place, which even at present are little if any thing 
altered from what they anciently were. Thus Dr. 
Shaw relates {Trav. p. 296.) " that in cities and vil- 
lages, where there are public-ovens, the bread is usually 
leavened: but among the Bedoweens, as soon as the 
dough is kneaded, it is made into thin cakes, which are 
either immediately baked up4»i the coals, or else io a 
ta-jen^ a shallow earthen vessel like a frying pan." 

2 Sam. xiii. 8. 

1 CAron. xxiii. 29. 
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! No. 9.— xriii. 7; Ahrahani ran into the herd, and 
fetcbed a calf tender and good.] Abraham appears to 
have taken a very active part in preparing to entertani 
tbe angels. But when it is said that he ran to Ike herd^ 
and fetched a calf, we must not understand him ps de- 
scending to an office either mennl or unbecoming bis 
taiA, since we are inftmiied, that " the greatest prince 
c^ these coantries- is not ashamed to fetch a }anifai 
from his herd, and kill it, whilst tbe princess is iot- 
pmient till she hath prepared her fire and kettle to 
dress it." Shaw's Travels, p. 301 . 

No. 10.—^ xix. 2*. The Lord rained upon Sodeni 
and upon Gomorrah, 6rit>Mtone and fre,] These cities 
are sai4 by Moses, cm account of tbeir abominable 
unpurities, (» hare been orernhelmed with a trarrent 
of liquid fire, rained down upon them from heavenj 
Hi^ naixatite is equally cMiJirmed by profane Mk- 
torbns and by modern travellers. Diodarus SictUus 
mentions the peculiar nature of the lake, which ceveced 
tbe cOuntfy, where these towrts were formerly situated. 
" The water of it is bitter and fetid to tbe lust degree, in- 
somaeh that neither tish nor any other aquatic animals^ 
are able to li« in it." {Bib. ^m(. lib. xix. p. 734.) TaciViw 
relates, that a tradition stiflpreraiied in his days, of cer- 
tain powerful cilies having been destroyed by thunder 
and hgbtning, and of the p4ain, in which they were 
ntuated, having been bnrnt up^ He adds, that evident 
traces of such a catastrophe remained. The earth was 
parched, and had lost all its natural powers of vegeta- 
tion : and whatever Sprung up, either spontaneously, 
er in consequence of being planted, gradually withered 
away, and crumbled into dust. (Tacit, ^wf.hb. v. c. 7.) 
Strabo, after describing the nature of the lake Asphaltis, 
Adds, that the wbc^e of its appearance gives an air of 
]ttt^bility to the prevftiling tntdkioa, that thirteen 
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cities, the cluef of which was Sodom, were once de- ■ 
Btroyed aild swallowed up by earthquakes, fire, aod an 
inundation of boiling sulphureous water. {STtiAB, Geog. 
lib. xvi.) Maundreli visited the lake Asphaltis in the 
year 1691, and makes the following observations upon 
it, " Being desirous to see the remains, (if there wfere 
any) of those cities anciently situated in this place, and 
made so dreadful an example of the divine vengeance, 
I diligently surveyed the waters, as far as my eye could 
reach ; but neith^ could I discern any heaps of ruins, 
nor any smoke ascending above the surface of the watery 
as is usually described, in the writings arid maps of 
geographers. Biit }%t I must not omit, what wa» con- 
fidently attested to me by the father guardian, and pro- 
curator of Jerus^em, both men in years, and seemingly 
not destitute either of sense or probity, that they had 
tMice actually seen one of these ruins; that it was so 
near the shore, and the waters so shallow at that time, 
that they went to it, and found there several pillars, 
and other fragments of buildings. The cause of our 
being deprived of this sight was, I suppose, the height 
of the water." {Travels, p. 85.) The account which The- 
venot gives is much to the same purpose. " There is no 
sort of fish in this sea, by reason of..theextraprdiqiff}>) 
saltness of it; which burns like fire, when one tastes of 
it. And when the fish of the water Jordan come down 
so low, they return back again against the streamj and 
•uch as are carried into it by the current of the water 
immediately die. The land within three leagues round ■ 
it is not cultivated, hut is white, and mingled with salt 
and ashes. In short, we must think that there is a 
heavy curse of God upon that place, seeing it was here- 
tofore so pleasant a country." {Travels, vol. i. p. 194.) 

No. 11. — xxi. 23. Swear unto me here in/ God.'] 
This kind of oath appears not only to have been gene- 
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rally in use in tbe time of Abraham, bnt also to ha.ve 
descended through many generations and ages in the 
East. When Mr. Sruce-waa at Shekh Ammek, he en- 
treated the protection of the governor in prosecuting 
his journey. Speaking ofthe people who wese assembled 
together at this time in the house, he says, {Travels, rol. i> 
p. 148.) "the great people among them came, and, after 
joining hands, repeated a kind of prayer, of about two , 
minutes long, by which they declared themselves and 
their children accursed, if ever they lifted up their hands 
against me in the tell, or field in the desert; or in case 
that I, or mine, should fly to them for refuge, if they 
did not protect us at the risk of their lives, their families, 
and their fortunes, or, as they emphatically expressed 
it, to the death of the last male child among them." See 
also Gen. xxvi. 28, 29. 

No. 12.— Txii. 3. Saddled his ass.] There is no 
ground for supposing that the ancient eastern saddles 
'W€re like our modern ones. Such vf0^ not known 
to the Greeks and Romans tiH many, ages after the 
Hebrew judges. " No nation of antiquity knew the use 
of either saddles or stirrups;" (Goguet, Origin <^ 
Laws, vol. iii'. p, 172, English edit.) and even in our 
own times Hasselquist, when at Alexandria, saysj " { 
procured an equip^e which I had never used before j 
it was an ass with an Arabian saddle, which consisted 
'<H)ly of a cushion, on which I could sit, and a handsome 
bridle." {Travels, p. 52.) But even the cushion seems 
an improvement- upon the ancient eastern saddles, 
which were probably nothing more than a kind of rug 
girded to the beast. Parkhurst's ffei. Lex. p. 213. 

No. 1 3. — xxiv. 2, 3. j^nd Abraham said unto his eldest 
*ervaiaofhishouse,thatruiedoverallthathehad,pui,Ipray 
thee, thy hmdund^n^ thigh, amilufiU make thee swear ^ 
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lAeLord.] The fffQSent mode of swearing 4mongi;beiyid.- 
bfuninedan Arabs, thst live in tenta.as the^trtiu'chs^id, 
acoording to de l^Roque (Vi^. <*•(" '« Bol. p. 152.). i» 
Wy Uyiag their han4a on the K«an. They cause thog« 
who swear to waab tlieir liaiids before they give them th* 
l>Qi^; titey put their kft hand underneatib, and th« 
eight pver >t. Whether, among the p:itriarchs one tha^ 
WM Hmiftr, and the otliQr upon t^e thigh, is not certain; 
possibly Abfabarn'» servant might swear w^ opc 4)aud 
ooder ^is oiaster's thi^, and the other stretched oMt to 
H(!av«n. As the postenity of t'be patriarch are de«crib> 
ed as cooling out of the thigh^ ^t has been wpposed^ 
this ceremony had soipe relation to their believing jtlw 
promise of God, to ble^AlI :tbe n^ions of the -earth, by 
WWns of one that was to descend from Abi^bam. 

Hahmer, vol. w. p..*77. 

No. 14. — xxvij, 39. Dea> of H_ep.ven^ ^gypt) ^y* 
M. Savart/, would be uninhabitable, did not tbenootur^ 
^ews restore life to vegetables. These dews are so co- 
pious, especially in summer, that the ^arth is d^ply soijt- 
ed wit4i them, so that in the^fuoniiug one would iiWgipo 
that rain had fallen during the night. This :is the reasop 
mks ithe scripture ,prqroi«s the Israelites^ .who inh^ited 
pclipjate pretty siDxiUr ito that of £gypt, tbe.ff^V^ 
imivm 45 a^B^iaal'fiiVQur. 

Ho. 16.— jtxviii. in. The gate ^Jieavm.^ After Jia»> 
iflg idfsorlbed -in w'bat wflnuer .caverns were used as 
mas^ t^pplsa* taA :tbe allegoqical design of some 
fMts flf (heir ifiiniUare, Mr. Mawicf says, " In 
th^e Qaivcnxs tt^ erected a. high, ladder, ,wbieh ,l«d 
seven gates, answering to the number of the planets^ 
j^oygh whieh, according to their theology, th*-a>u! 
^«dually .a^Qwds to tlte supreme mansion of fdicity.. 
J jauat ^ce :gbaieice tiittt .tbp .wMd caxg, .wluob is .a 
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put of Asiatic pilaces by far tiie most coitspjcuotis and 
ipagtiificent, and upou adomrag, o£ which immense 
suDu are often expended, is an expressiou, that, 
throughout the East, is Bguratirely used for the man- 
sioa itself. Indeed it seems to be thtiB denominated 
with singular propriety, dnce it is under those gatec 
that cmversations are hnlden, that bosfiitaUty to the 
passing traveUer is dj^ensed, and the most important 
transactions ia rommerce are fre^ently carried on. 
Captain Hamilton (Voyage, vol. i. p. 36S) giving a-n ac- 
count of FoEt St. Ceoi^e, observes, " that the gate of 
that town, caUed the Bea>gate, being very spacious, 
was formerly the common exchange, whcrs mercbanls 
of all iiations resorted about elevai o'clock, to treat df 
business «r oiercbandiae." Astronomy, deriving i\» 
birth in Ama, and exploring aaCtire and language .Uk 
^ew symbols, soon seised upnn this allegorical exprea> 
«on as highly descriptive of romantic ideas; and 
the title WHS transferred from teciestnal houses to the 
spheres. It may here be remariced, that the exfH^ssioa 
occurs frequently in holy writ, often in the former 
eetfse, and sometimes even in the astronomical alhi> 
«on of the word. In -the former acceptation we read^ 
•(Esther ii. 19.) of the J&c, Mordecai, sitting in the 
Amg's GATE ; in Lamentations v, 1 4. that the elders haee 
■ceased from the gate; and, in Suth iii. 11. it is used 
in a sense remarkably figurative, aU the gate, (that is 
house) of my people know thou art virtuous. In the-se- 
£ond acceptarion, tte word as well as the attendaiA 
symbol itself, to our astonishment occur in the account 
lof Jacob's vision of the ladder, wud&e top reached 
TO HEAVEN, and in the exclama]:ion, this is the gate 
OF HEAVEN. It is bence manifested to bare been as 
.original patriarchal symbol. A similar idea occurs in 
./roi'iiA xxxviii. 10. J ahull go to the gates of the grave.-; 
amddn Jl/at;. xvi.18. TJieQ&TE»iif hell thaii not prwmt 
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against it. ■ Nor is it impossible but our blessed Lord 
himself might speak "lo allusion to the popular notion ci 
the two aatroRomical gates, celestial and terrestmlf 
wbeoin Matt. vii. 13. be said, Enter ye m at the strait 
GATE ; Jor wide is the gate, and br»ad is the way that 
ieadeth to destruction, and many there are wkicA go in 
thereat ; because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
ttwy that Ieadeth to life, and/ew there are that^find it." 
Indian Jntijuities, vo\. it. p. 241. 

No. 16. — xxviii. 18.^ ^7td Jacob rose up early in the 
fiiorning, and took the stone that he bad put for his pil~ 
low, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
&p o/il.] One of the idols in tbe pagoda of Jagger- 
naut is described by Captain Hamilton, as a h^e Mack 
thne, of a pyramidal form, and the sommona Codom . 
Among the Siamese is of the same comfdex ion. The 
t^een Akbery mentions an octagonal pillar of black 
itone fifty cubits high. Tavemier observed an idol of 
filack stone io the pagoda of Benares, and that the statue 
^f Creeshna, in his celebrated tem|^e of Mathura, is of 
black marble. It is very remarkable, that one of the 
principal ceremonies iacumbent upon the irriests of 
these stone deities, according to T'ov^tiier, is to anoint 
them daily mth odoriferous oils: a circumstance which 
immediately brings to our remembrance the similar 
pr^tice of Jacob, who, ai^er the famous riston of the 
cel^tial ladder, took the slone which he had put /or his 
pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of'it. It is added, that lie called the name of that 
place Beth-el, thtf is the house of God. This passage 
evinces of how great antiquity is the custom of consi- 
dering stones i»a sacred light, as nell as the anointing 
tbem'with conseqrated oil. From this conduct of Jacob, 
and this Hebrew app^Btive, tbe learned Bochart, witft 
' gr^t^geauity aod^reasoD, iosists that tbe oame and 
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Teneration of the sacred stones, called baeh/U, so cele- 
brated in ^1 pagan antiquity, were derived. Tiiese 
baeh/H were stones of a round form; they were sup- 
posed to be animated, by means of magical incantations, 
with a portion of the deity; they were consulted on 
occasions of great and pressing emergency, as a kind of 
divine oracles, and were suspended, ei^er round the 
seek, or some other part of the body. Thus the setting 
up of a stone by this holy person, in grateful memory 
of the celestial vision, probably became the occasion of 
the idolatry in succeeding ages, to these shapeless 
masses of unhewn stone, of which so many astonish- 
ing remains are scattered up and down the Asiatic ' 
and the European world. 

Maurice's Indian Annuities, vol. ii. p. 355, 

No. 17. — xsix. 2. A great stone was upon the weWs 
nouth.'] In Arabia, and other places, they cover up 
their wells of water, lest the sand, which is Jiut into mo- 
tion by the winds, should fill, and quite stop them up. 
fChardin.J So great was their care not to leave the well 
open any length of time, that they wailed till the flocks 
were all gathered together, before they began to draw 
water : and when they had finished, the well was imme- 
diately closed again. Harmeh, vol. i. p. 113. 

No. 18. — xxix. 24. And lAibangaveunto his daughter 
Leah, Zilpah his maid, for an handmaid.] Chardin ob- 
serves that none but very poor people marry a daughter 
in the East, without giving her a female slave for an 
handmaid, there being no hired servants there as in 
Europe. So Solomon supposes they were extremely 
poor that had not a servant, Prov. xii. 9. 

Harmeb, vol. ii. p. S66. 
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No. 19. — XXX. 32. / will pass through all tkyfioeks- 
to day, renurving from thence all the speckled and spotted 
cattle, and all the hrown cattle among the sheep, and the 
spoiled and speckled among the goats ; and of suck s%idl be 
my hire.] The follovring extract from the Gentoo laws, 
p. 150, is remarkable for its coincidence with thentu- 
ation and conduct of Jacob ; and demonstrates that he 
acted with propriety, if the regulations here mentioned 
existed in his time; and of their very tp^at antiquity 
there is no doubt. " If a person without receivings 
wages, or subsistence, or clothes, attends ten milch 
cows, he shall select, for his own use, the milk of that 
cow which ever produces most; if he attends more 
cows, he shall take milk after the same rate, in lieu of 
wages. If a person attends one hundred cows for the 
space of one year, without any appointment of wages, 
he shall take to himself one heifer of three years old ; 
and also, of all those cows that produce milk, whatever 
the quantity may be, after every eight days, he shalt 
take to himself the milk, the intire product of one day. 
Cattle shall be delivered over to the cowherd in the 
■Doming: the cowherd shall tend them thewhdeday 
with grass and water, and in the evening shall re-deliver 
them to the master, in the same manner as they were 
intrusted to him: if, by the fault of the cowherd, any 
of the cattle be lost, or stolen, that cowherd shall make 
it good. When a cowherd hath led cattle to any dis- 
tant place to feed, if any die of some distemper, not- 
withstanding the cowherd applied the proper remedy, 
the cowherd ^all carry the head, the tail, the forefoot, 
or some «uch convincing proof, taken from that ani- 
maVa body, ta the owner of the cattle; having done 
this, he shall be no farther answerable; if ho neglects 
to act thus, he shall make good the loss." Probabl; 
this last circumstance is alluded to in Amos iii. 12. 
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No. 20. — xxxi. 27. Wherefore didst tkoafiee away 
^creilj/, and steal away from me, and didst juji tell me, 
thai I might have sent thee away with mirth arid with 
songs, with tabret and with harp f] The Elasterns used to 
set out, at least on their longer journeys, with music. 
WIfen the prefetto of Egypt was preparing for his jour- 
ney, he ct>n[iplains of his being incommoded by rfie 
songs ofi his friends, who in this manner took leave of 
tbeir relations and acquaintance. These vjedictory 
songs were often extemporary. If we consider them, 
as they probably were used not on common but more 
solemn occasions, there appears peculiar propriety in 
the complaint of Laban. Harmer, voK i. p. 435, 

No. 21 xxxi. 34. ThecameVs/urniture.l Pococke 

informs us, that '* one method of conveyance, still used 
in the East, is by means c^ a sort of round basket, 
slung on each side of a camel, (with a cover) which 
lipids all their necessaries, and on it (the camel] m 
person sits crossed-l egged." Mr. Moryson, whose tra- 
vels were printed in the year 1596, mentions (p. 241.) 
in his journey from Aleppo to Constantinople, " two 
long chairs, like cradles covered with red cloth, to hang 
CD the two sides of the camel, which chairs the Turks 
used to ride in, ,and sleep upon camels backs." Mr. 
ffanway iikByrise mentions [Travels, vo\. i. pL 190.) ked- 
gavays, "which are a kind of covered chairs, which the 
Persians hang over camels in the manner of panniers, 
and are big enough for one person to sit ip." 

No. 22. — xxxi. 40. In the day the drought consutned 
me, and the frost by night,'] " In Europe tiie days 
and nights resemble each other with respect to the 
qualities of heat and cold ; but it is quite otherwise 
in the East. In the Lower Asia in particular, the 
day is always hot; and as soon as tbe sua is fifteen 
c 2 
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degrees above the horizon, no cold is felt ia the 
depth of winter itself. On the contrary, in the height 
of summer the nights are as cold as at Paris in the month 
of March. It is for this reason that in Persia and Tur- 
key they always make use of furred habits in the coun- 
try, such only being sufficient to resist the cold of the 
Bights," fChardin in Harmer, vol. i. p. t^.J Campbell 
(Traoeby part ii. p. 100,) says, sometimes we lay at 
night out in the open air, rather than enter a town ; on 
which occasions I found the weather as piercing cold 
as it was distressfully hot in the day time," 'Hence we 
may clearly see the force and propriety of Jac<^'s com- 
plaint. 

No. 23. — xxxi. 46, And Jacob said unto his bre- 
thren, gather stones, and thei/ took stones and made an 
heap, and they did eat there upon the heap. 1 Niebuhr 
relating his audience with the Imam of Yemen, says, 
*' I had gone from my lodgings indisposed, and by 
standing so long found myself so faint, that I was 
obliged to ask permission to quit the room, I found 
near the door some of the principal officers of the court, 
who were sittinir, in a scattered manner, in the shade, 
Upon stones, by the side of the wall. Among them was 
the nakib [the general, or rather master of the horse), 
Cheir Allah, w\\hvihoTn\ had some acquaintance before. 
He immediately resigned his place to me, and applied 
himself to draw together stones into an heap, in order 
to build himself a new seat." This management might 
- be Offing to various causes. The extreme heat of the 
ground might render sitting there disagreeable. The 
same inconvenience might arise also from its wetness. 
It was certainly a very common practice ; and as it ap- 
pears from the instance of Jacob, a very ancient one. 
Harmer, vol. iii. p. 215, 
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No. 24. — xxsiii. 13. Artd hfi said untp Mm, my 
lord tnoweih that the children are tender, and the flocks 
aTtd herds with young are with me; and if men should 
overdrive them one day, all the jlocks will die."] Pre- 
pared as the Arabs are for speedy flight, a quick mo- 
tion is very destructive to the young of their docks. 
" Their flocks," says Chardin, '* feed down the places 
of their encampment so quick, by tbe great numbers 
which they have, that they are obliged to remove them 
too often^ which is very destructive to thtir flocks, on 
account of the young ones, which have not strength 
enough to follow." This circumstance shews the energy 
of Jacob's apology to Esau for not attending him. 

Harmer, vol.i. p. 126. 

No. 25. — xxxiii. 19. An hundred pieces of money.'] 
There is very great reason to believe that the earliest 
coins struck were used both as weights and money : 
and indeed, this circumstance is in part proved by the 
very names of certain of the Greek and Roman coins. 
Thus the Attic mina and the Roman libra equally sig- 
ntfyapound; and the «¥a»i;^ (stater) of the Greeks, so 
called from weighing, is decisive as to this point. The 
Jewish shekel, was also a weight as well as a coin : three 
thousand shekels according to Arbuthrwt, being equal in 
weight and value to one talent. This is the oldest coin 
■ of whichwe any where read, for it occurs, Gen. xxiii. 16. 
and exhibits direct evidence gainst those who date the 
first coinage of money so low as the time of Crcesus or 
Da|ius, it being there expressly said, that Abraham 
weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver, cur- 
rent money with the merchant. 

Having considered the origin and high antiquity of 
coined money, we proceed to consider the stamp or im- 
pression which the first money bore. The primitive 
race of men being shepherds, and their wealth consisting 
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io their cattle, in which Abraham is said to have been 
rich, for greater convenience metals were suhstituted 
for the commodity itself. It was natural for the repre- 
sentative sign to bear impressed the object which it 
represented; and thus accordingly the earliest coins 
were stamped with the figure" of an ox or a sheep: for 
proof that they actually did thus impress them, we can 
again appeal to rlie high authority of scripture ; for there 
we are informed that Jacob bought a parcel of a field for 
an hundred pieces ofvioney. The original Hebrew trans- 
lated pieces of money, iskesitoih, which signifies lambs, 
with the figure of which the metal was doubtless 
stamped. 

Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. vii. p. 410. 

No. 26, — xxxvii. 34. Jacob rent kis clothes. 1 This 
ceremony is very ancient, and is frequently mentioned 
in scripture. Levi f Rites and Ceremonies of the Jews, 
p. 174.) says, it was performed in the following man- 
ner: " they take a knife, and holding the blade down- 
wards, do give the upper garment a cut on the right 
side, and then rend it an hand's breadth. T^is is done 
for the five following relations, brother, sister, son, or 
daughter, or wife; but ioT father or mother, the rent 
is on the left side, and in ail the garments, as coat, waist- 
coat, &c," 

No. 27. — xl. 13. Within three days shall Pharaoh 
lift up thine head.'] ".The ancients, in keeping their 
reckonings or accounts of time, or their list of domestic 
officers or servants, made use of tables with holes bored 
in them, in which they put a sort of pegs, or nails with 
broad heads, exhibiting the particulars, either number 
or name, or whatever it was. These nails or pegs the 
Jews call heads, and the sockets of the heads they call 
bases. The meaning therefore of Pharaoh's luting wp 
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his head is, that Pharaoh would taVe out the peg, which 
had the cup-bearer's liame on the top of it, to read it, 
it e. would sit in judgment, and make examination into 
-fais accounts; for it seems very probable that both he 
sad the baker had been either suspected or accused of 
having cheated the kin^, and that, when their accounts 
were examined and cast up, the one was acquitted, while 
the other was found guilty. And though Joseph uses 
the same expression in both cases, yet we may observe 
that, speaking to the baker, he adds, that Pharaoh shall 
lift up thine head from off thee, i. e. shall order thy nabie 
to be struck out of the list of his servants, by taking thy. 
p^ out of die socket." BibUotheca Bibl. in locum, 
citeA in Stackhouse's ffUt. oftheBible, vol.i. p. 331. 

No, 28. — sli. 40. Thou shalt be over my house, and 
according to thy word shall all mij people be ruled.'] The 
Easterns tiss what comes from the band of a superior. 
The editor of the Ruins of Balhcc observed, that the 
Arab governor of that city respectfully applied the fir- 
man of the grand seignior (which was presented to him) 
to his forehead when he and his fellow travellers first 
waited on blui, and then kissed it, declaring himself the 
sultan's slave's slave {p. 4,). Is not this what Pharaoh 
refers to in these words: Thou shalt be over my h<mse^ 
and according unto thy word, or on account of thy word, 
shall all my people viii% (for so it is in the original) only in 
the throne will 2 be greater than thou ; that is, I imagine, 
the orders of Joseph were to be received with the great- 
est respect by all, and kissed tiy the most illustrious of 
the princes of Egypt. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 48. 

No. 29.— xlii. 15. By the life of Pharaoh.'] Extraor- 
dinary as the kind of oath which Joseph made use of 
may appear to us, it stiU continues in the East. Mr. 
Hanway says, the most sacred Oath among the Ptr- 
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sians is" by tbe king's bead ;"'/'7Vik'. vol; i. p. 313.) and 
among other iostances of it we read in the Traveb of 
the Ambassadors, p. 204. " there were but si\ty 
horses for ninety-four persons. The mehemander {or 
conductor) swore iy the head of the king (which is the 
greatest oath atnongst the Persians) that, he could not 
possibly find any more," And Thevenot says (Trav. 
p. 97, part 2. ) " his subjects never look upon him but 
with fear and trembling ; and they have such respect 
for him, and pay so blind an obedience to all his orders, 
that liow unjust soever his commands m^ht be, they 
perform them, tliough against the law both of God and 
nature. Nay, if they swear ^ the king's head, their oath 
is more authentic, and of greater credit, than if they 
'swore by all that is most sacred in heaven and upon 
earth." 

No, 30. — xliii. 29 . God he gracious to thee, my son.'\ 
" This would have been called through alt Europe, and 
in the living langu^es of this part of the world, the 
giving a person one's benediction; but it is a simple sa> 
lutation in Asia, and it is there used instead of those 
offers and assurances of service which it is the custom 
to make use of in the West, in first addressing or taking 
leaveof anacquaintance." (Chardin.) Thisaccountex- 
plains the ground of the scripture's so often calling the 
salutations and farewells of the East by the term blessing, 
Habmer, vol. ii. p. 40. 

No. 31. — xliii. 34. And he took and sent messes unto 
them/rom be/ore him, but Benjaviin^ s mess wasjwe times 
as viuch as any of theirs.] The manner of eating amongst 
the ancients was not for all the company to eat out of 
one and the same dish, but for every one to have one 
or more dishes to himself. The whole of these di^et 
were set before the inaster of the feast, and be distfi- 
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buted to every one his portion. As Joseph, however, is 
here said to have had a table to himself, we may sup- 
pose that he had a great variety of little dishes or plates 
set before him ; and as it was a custom for great men to 
honour those, who were in their favour, by sending such 
disheii to them as were first served up to themselves, 
Joseph shewed that tolcen of respect to his brethren; 
but toexpress a particular value for Benjamin, he sent 
him five dishes to their one, which disproportion could 
not but be marvellous and astonishing to them, if what 
Herodotus tells us, be true, that the distinction in this 
case, even to Egyptian kings themselves, in aU public 
feasts and banquets, was no more than a double mess, 
lib. vi. chap. 27." (BibliotkecaBibl.J 

Stackhouse's Hist. oftheBible, vol. i. p. 338. 

No. 32,— xliv. 1. Saeks.'l There are two sorts of 
sacks taken notice of in the history .of Joseph, which 
ou^t not to be confounded; one for the corn, the other 
for the baggage. There are no wagons almost through 
all Asia, as far as to the Indies, every thing is earned 
upon beasts of burthen, in sacks of wool, covered in the 
middle with leather, the better to make resistance to 
water. Sacks of this sort are called tambeUit; they in. 
-close in them their things done up in large parcels. It 
b of this kind of sacks we are to understand what is sud 
here and all through this history , . and not of their sacks 
in which they carry their com. (Chardm.) 

HiisHER, vol. i. p. 429. 

No. 33.^— xliv. 5. Cup wherely he dmnethf] Julius 
Sermus tells us, that the method of divming h/ the cup, 
among the Abyssinians, Chaldees, and Egyptians, was 
to fill it first with water, then to throw into it their plates 
of gold and silver, together with some precious stwies, 
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wbereon were engraven certain characters: -and, aftef 
that, the persons who came to consult the ocacle used 
certain forms of incantation, and so calling upon the 
devil, received their answers several ways; sometimes 
by articulate sounds, sometimes by the characters, 
which were in the cup, rising upon the surface of the 
water, and by this arrangement forming tlie aiiswer; 
and many times by the visible appearing of the per- 
sons themselves about whom the oracle was consulted. 
Cornelius Jgrippa fde occult. Philos, 1. i. cap. SI) tells 
us likewise, .that the manner of some was to pour 
melted wax into the cup, wherein was water, which wax 
would range itself into order, and so form answers, 
according to the questions proposed. 

Saurin's Diss. 38. 

No. 34. — xlvii. 19. Buy us and our land/or breadf 
and we oTid otir land will be servants unto Pharaoh.] From 
the Genloo laws it appears that sucb a purchase as that 
made by Joseph was not an unosual thing. Particular 
provision is made in these insdtutes for the release of 
those who were thus brought into bondage. " Who- 
ever having received his victuals from a person during 
the time ofaiamine, hath become Ms'slave, upon giving 
to his provider whatever he received from him during 
the time of the famine, and also two head of cattle, may 
become free from his servitude, according to the ordina- 
tion of P&cheahputtee Misr. — Approved," '*^Vhoevec" 
having been given up as a pledge for money lent, per- 
forms service to the creditor, recovers his liberty when- 
ever the debtor discharges the debt ; if the debtor n^- 
I^cts to pay the creditor his money, and takes do thought 
of the person whom he left as a pledge, that person be- 
comes the purchased slave of the creditor." 

Gentoo Laws, p. 140. 
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Wo. 33. — 1. 10. Tkeymoumed mlh a great and very 
sore lamentalion.'} Tbis is exactly the genius of the people 
of Asia, especially of (he women. Tbeir sentiments of 
joy or grief are properly transports, and their transports 
are ungovern^, s^xcessive, and outrageous. When any . 
one returns from a long journey, or dies, bis family 
burst into cries tbat may be beard twenty doors oflT; 
and this is renewed at different times, and continue! 
many days, according to the vigour of the passioo. 
Especially are these cries long in the case of death, and 
frightful, for their mourning is right down despair, and 
an image of hell. I was lodged, in the year 1676, at 
Ispahan, near the royal square; the mistress of the next 
bouse to mine died at that time; the moment she ex- 
pired, ^1 the family, to the number of twenty-five or 
thirty people, set up such a furious cry, tbat I was quite 
startled, and was above two hours before I could recover 
myself. These cries continue a long time, then cease 
all at once; they begin again as suddenly, at day break, 
and in concert. It is this suddenness which is so ter> 
rifying, together with a greater shrillness and loudness 
than one would easily imagine. This enraged kind of 
mourning continued forty days, not equally violent, 
but with diminution from day to day. The longest and 
most violent acts were when they washed the body, when 
they perfumed it, when they carried it out to be inter- 
red, at making the inventory, and when they divided 
the effects. You are not to suppose that those, who were 
ready to split their throats with crying out, wept as 
much; the greatest part of them did not shed a single 
tear through the whole tragedy. 

Chardih in Harmer, vol. ii. p. 136. 

No. 36. — ^1. 26. So Joseph died, being an hundred and 
ten years old, and th^ embalmed him, and he was put in a 
coffin in £gypt.} When Joseph died he was not only 
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^nbalmed, but put into a coffin. This was an honour 
appropriated to persons of distinction, coffins not being 
universally used in Egypt. Maillel, speaking of tb& 
Egyptian repositories of the dead, having given an ac- 
count of several niches that are found th^re, says, " it 
must not be imagined, that the bodies deposited in these 
gloomy apartments were all enclosed in chests, and 
placed in niches; the greatest part were simply em- 
balmed and swathed after that manner that every one 
hath some notion of; after which they laid them one by 
the side of another without any ceremony : some were 
even put into these tombs without any embalming at 
all, or such a slight one, that there remains notbii^ of 
them in the linen in which they were wrapped but the 
bones, and those half rotten." (Letter vii. p. 261.) 
Antique coffins of stone, and sycamore wood, are still 
to be seen in £^ypt. It is said that some were formerly 
made of a kind of pasteboard, formed by folding and 
glewing cloth together a great number of times.; these 
were curiously plaistered and painted with bierogly. 
'plucs. Thevenot, part i. p. 137. 
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No. 37.— EXODUS vii. 19. " 

Vessels <^ stone. 

The water of the Nile is very thick and muddy, and 
it is puri&ed either by a paste made of almonds, or by 
filtrating it through pots of white earth ; tlie possession 
of one of these pots is thought a great happiness. The- 
venoi, {part i. p. 245.) May not the meaning of this 
passive be, that the water of the Nile should not only 
k>ok red and nauseous like blood in the river, but in their 
Tesseh too when taken up in small quantities, and that 
no method whatever of purifying it should be effectual 1 
Harmer, vol. ii. p. 298. 

No. 38. — ix. 8. And the Lord said unto Moses and 
unto Aaron, take toyoa hand/ids of ashes of the furnace, 
and let Moses sprinkle them towards the heaven in the sight 
of Pharaoh.] " It is said, that when this ^il was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron and Moses were 
ordered to take ashes of the furnace, and Moses was to 
scatter them up towards heaven, that they might be 
wafted over the face of the country. This mandate was 
very determinate, and to the last degree significant. 
The .ashes were to be taken from that fiery furnace* 
irhich in the scriptures was used as a type of tbe Israel- 
ites slavery, and of all the cruelty which they experi- 
enced in Egypt. The process has still a farther allusion 
to an idolatrous and cruel rite, which was common 
among the Egyptians, and to which it is opposed as a 
contrast. They had several cities styled Typhonian, 
such as Heliopotis, Idithyia, Abarei, and Busirisj in 
these, at particular seasons, they sacrificed men. The ob- 
jects thus destined were persons of bright hair and a 
particular complexion, such as were seldom to be found 
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amongst the native Egyptians. Hence we may infer that 
they were foreigners ; and it is probable, that white the 
Israelites resided in Egypt, they were chosen from thefr 
body. They were burnt alive upon an high altar, and 
thus sacrificed for the good of the people. At the close 
of the sacrifice the priests gathered together the ashes 
of these victims, and scattered them upwards in the air; 
I presume with this view, that where any atom of this 
dust was wafted, a blessing might be entailed. The like 
was done by Moses with the ashes of the fiery furnace, - 
but with a different intention; they were scattered 
abroad, that where any the smallest portion alighted, it 
might prove a plague and a curse to this ungrate&i!,, 
cruel, and infatuated people. Thus there was a de- 
signed contrast in these workings of providence, an ap- 
parent opposition to the superstition of the times." 

Bryant on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 116. 

No. 39. — xiv. 29. The waters were a wall unto them 
on their right hand and on their left.] Diodorus Siculus 
ithyophagi, who lived near the Red 
I handed down to them through a long 
at the whole bay was once laid bare to 
e waters retiring to the opposite shore, 
srwards returned to their accustomed 
it tremendous revubion. {Bih. Hxsf. 
>en to this day the inhabitants of the 
Corondel preserve the remembrance 
laving been once drowned in the bay, 
is Clysma. (Shaw's Travels, p. 349.) 
where the event is said to have hap- 
jree bears testimony to the accuracy 
Tative. The scriptural Etham is still 
rilderness of Shur, the mountain of 
ntry of Pdran, are slill known by the 
ebuhk's Travels, vol. i. p. 189, 191.) 
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Marah, Elath, and Midian are still familiar to the ears 
of the Arabs. The grove of Elim yet remaitig, and its 
twelve fountaios have neither increased nor diminished 
in number 'sint^ the days of Mosqs. 

Bryant ontke Plagues of Egypt, p. 404, 4i0. 

No. 40.— XV. 20. And Miriam the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the ' 
women went out after her with timbrels and with daneee.] 
■Lady M. W. Montague, speaking of the eastern daaces, 
saya, *' Their manner is certaii^y the same that Diana b 
said to have danced on the banks of Eurotas. The great 
Jady still leads the dance, and is follotved by a troop of 
young girls, who imitate her steps, and, if she sings, 
make up the chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and 
lively, yet with something in them wonderfully soft. 
Their steps are varied according to the pleasure of her 
. tiiat leads the dance, but always in exact time, and in- 
Bnitely more agreeable than any of our dances." (Let- 
ter.', vol. ii. p. 45.) This gives us a diiferent apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of these words than we should 
otherwise form. Miriam the prophetess, the sister ^ 
Aaron, took a timbrel m her hand, and all the women 
went out after her, with timbrels and dances. She led 
the dance, and they imitated her steps, which were not 
conducted by a set well known form, but extemporane- 
ous. Probably David did not dance alone before the 
Lord when the ark was removed, but led the dance in 
the same authoritative kind of way. (2 Sam. vi. 14. 
Judges si. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 6.) 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 114. 

No. 41. — svii. 1. Sephidim.'] "After we had de- 
scended, with no small difficulty, the western side of 
Mount Sinai, we come into the other plain that is formed 
by it, which is Bep/adim. Here we stiU see that extra- 
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ordinary antiquity, the rock of Meribah, which hath 
continued down to this day, without the least injury 
from time or accident. It is a block of granite marble, 
about six yards square, lying tottering as it were, and 
loose in the middle of the valley, and seems to have 
formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which Iiangs in a 
variety of precipices all over this plain. The waters 
which gushed out, and the stream whichflffwed, {Psalm 
Ixxviii. 20.) have hollowed, across one corner of this 
rock, a channel about two inches deep and twenty 
wide, appearing to be encrustated all over, like the in- 
side of a tea kettle that had been long in use. Beiides 
several massy productions that are stilt preserved by the 
dew, we see all over this chan[iel a great number of 
holes, some of them four or five inches deep, and one 
or two in diameter, the lively and demonstrative tokens 
of their having been formerly so many fountains. It 
likewise may be further observed, that art or chance 
could by no means be concerned in the contrivance, 
for every circumstance points out to us a miracle, and, 
in the same manner with the rent in the rock of Mount , 
Calvary, at Jerusalem, never faib to produce a religioiu 
surprise in all who see it." 

Shaw's rrawefa, p. 352,353. 

No. 42.— xix. 19. He shall surehf be stotied.'] "To 
be stoned to death was a most grievous and terrible 
infiiction. When the offender came within four cubits 
of the place of execution, he was stript naked, only 
leaving a covering bribre, and his hands being bound, 
he was led up to the fatal place, which was an eminence 
twice a man's height. The first executioners of the 
sentence were the witnesses, who generally pulled off 
their clothes for the purpose: one of them threw him 
down with great violence upon his loins: if he rolled 
upon bis breast, he was turned upon his loins again, and 
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if he died by the fait there was an end ; but if not, the 
other witness took a great stone, and dashed upon his 
breast, as he lay upon his back ; and then, if he was not 
dispatched, all the people that stood by threw stones at 
him till be died," 

Lewis's Originei Jleiraa, vol. i. p. 7*. 

No. 43. — xxii. 5. J/a man sktUl cause afield or vine- 
yard to be eaten.'] ' Chandler observed, (TrwOels in Asia 
Minor, p. 142.) that the tame cattle were very food of 
OTM ieaves, and 'were permitted to eat them in the 
autumn. " We remarked," he says, " about Smyrna, 
the leaves were decayed, or stripped by the camels and 
herds of goats, which are admitted to browze' after 
the vintage." If* those animals are so fond of vine 
leaves, it is no wonder that Moses, by an express law, 
forbad a man's causing another man's vineyard to be eaten 
iy putting in his beast. The turning any of them in 
before the fimit was gathered, muiit have occasioned 
mnch mischief; and even afler it must have been an 
injury, as it would have been eating up another's feed. 
Harmer, vol. iv. p. 130, 

No. 44. — xxii. 6. I/fire break out, and catch in iAoms, 
so that the stacks of corn, or the standing corn, or the field, 
be consumed therewith , he that kindled the fire shall surely 
make restitution.] It is a common management in the 
East, to set the dry herbage on fire before the autumnal 
rains, which fires, for want of care, often do great da- 
mage. Moses has taken notice of fires of this kind, and 
by an express law has provided, that reparation shall be 
made for the damage done by those who either malici- 
ously or negligently occasioned it. Chandler, speaking of 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 8ayB,(p. 276.)-" In the lat- 
ter end of July, clouds began to appear from the south ; 
the air w^s repeatedly cooled by showers which had fallen 

vol. I. D 
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elsewhere, and it was easy to foretel the approaching 
rain. This was the season jbr consuming the dry herbage 
and tmder growth on the moaniains; and we often law the 
6re blazing in the wind, and spreading a thick smoke 
'along their sides." He also relates an incident to which 
he was an eye witness. Having been employed the lat- 
ter end of August,in taking a plan at Troas, ooe day after 
dinner, says he, a Turk coining to us "emptied the ashes 
from his pipe, and a spark of lire fell unt^iaeTTed in the 
grass, which was long, parched by the sun, and inflam- 
mable like tinder. A brisk wind soon kindled a blaze, 
which withered in an instant the leaves of the bushes 
and trees in its way, seized the branches and roots, and 
devoured all before it with prodigious crackling and 
noise. We were much alarmed, as a general con&^ra- 
tion of the country seemed likely to ensue." After exert- 
ing themselves for an hour, they at length extinguished- 
it. (p. 30.) It is an impropriety worth correcting in thb 
passage, where the word stacks of com is used rather 
than shocks, which is more conformable to custom, as the 
heaps of the East are only the disposing the cwn into a 
proper, form to be immediately trodden out. 

Hasmeh, vol. ir. p. 145. 

Ko. 45. — xxiii. 19. Thou shall not seethe a kid m his 
mother'smiUc.} Qvj>yTOKTH (on the Lor<fs Supper, p. 14.) 
gives a very curious reUtion of the superstition, on ac- 
count of which he conceives the seething of a kid in its 
dam's milk to have been prohibited. " It was a custom 
of the ancient heathens, when they had gathered in all 
their fruits, to take a kid, and boil it in the dam's milk, 
and then, in a magical way, to go about and besprinkle 
with it all their trees, and 6elds, and gardens, and 
orchards, thinking by this means they should make 
them fructiiy, and bring forth fruit again more abun* 
dantly the following year. Wherefore God forbad bis 
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peoiJe, tbe Jews, «t the time or their in-gatheiing, to 
use any such superatiUoiu or idolatnnu rite." 

No. 46.— xxviii. 33. Bells.] " The bell seems to 
have been a sacred utensil of very ancient use in Asia. 
Golden bells formed a part of the omamoits of the pon- 
tifical robe of the Jewish high priest, with which he 
invested himself ilpon those grand and peculiar festivals, 
when he entered into tbe sanctuary. That ri^ was 
very magnificent, it was ordained to be of sky-blue, and 
the border of it, at tbe bottom, was adorned with pome- 
granates and gold belb intermixed equally, and at equal 
distances. The use and intent of these bells is evident 
from these words: Andit shall be upon Aaron tomimster, 
and his sound shall be heard when hegoetk in unto the holy 
place before the Lord, and when hecometh out, that he die 
w^. Tbe sound of the numerous bells that covered the 
hem of his garment , gave notice to the assembled people 
that the most awful ceremony of their religion had com- 
menced. When arrayed in this garb, he bore into tbe 
sanctuary tbe vessel of incense ; it was the signal to pro- 
strate themselves before the Deity, and to commence 
those fervent ejaculations which were to ascend widt 
the column of that incense to the throne of heaven." 
" One indispensable ceremony in the Indian Pooja is 
the ringing of a small befl by the officiating brahmin. 
The women of the idol, or dancing girls of the pagoda, 
. have little golden belis fastened to their feet, tbe soft 
harmonious tinkling of which vibrates in unison with 
tbe exquisite melody of their voices." (MAinticE's/ndiim 
Antiguiiies, vol.v. p. 131.) " The ancient kings of Persia, 
who, in fact, united in tbeir own persons the regal and 
sacerdotal office, were accustomed to have the fringes of 
their robes adorned with pomegranates and golden belis. 
Tbe Arabian courtesans, liku the Indian women, have 
Uttle golden belb fiutened round tJieir 1^, neck, and 
D,2 
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elbovi^, to the sound of which they dance before the 
king. The Arabian princesses wear golden rings on their 
lingers, to which little bells are suspended, as well as in 
the flowing tresses of their hair, that their superior rank 
may be known, and they themselves, in passing, receive 
the homage due to their exalted station." 

Calmet's Dictionary, article Beli~ 

No. 47.— xxix. 22. The rump f\ Or the large tail 
of one species of the eastern sheep. Rusiell (Hist, of 
Aleppo, p. 51.) after observing that they are in that 
country much more numerous than those with smaller 
tails, adds, " this tail is very broad and large, terminat- 
ing in a small appendix that turns back upon it. It is of 
a substance between f^t and marrow, and is not eaten se- 
parately, but mixed with the lean meat in many of their 
dishes, and also often used instead of batter. A com- 
mon sheep of this sort, without the head, feet, skin, and 
entrails, weighs i^out twelve or fourteen Aleppo roto- 
loes, of which the tail is usttaliy three rotoloes or 
upwards ; but such as are of the largest breed, and have 
been fattened, will sometimes weigh above thirty rdto- 
loes, and the t^I of these ten. These very large sheep 
being about Aleppo kept up in yards, are in no danger 
of injuring thdr tails : but in some other places, where 
they feed in the fields, the shepherds are obliged to fix 
a piece of thin board to the under part of their tail, to 
prevent its being torn by bushes and thistles, as it ia not 
covered underneath with.thick wool like the u;^f part. 
Some have small wheels to facilitate the dragging of this 
board after them." A rotoloe of Aleppo is five pounds. 
See abo Herodotus, lib. iii. cap. 115. With this.agrees 
the account given by the Abb£ Mariti, (Travels through- 
Cyprus, vol. i. p. 36.) " The mutton is juicy and ten- 
der. The tails of some of the sbeep, which are remark- 
ably fine, weigh upwards of fifty pounds." This shews, 
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us tbe reason why, in the levitical sacrifices, the tail was 
^waya ordered to be consumed by fire. 

No. 48, — xxxviii. 8. Looking glasses.] Tbe eastern 
mirrors were made of polished steel, and for the most part 
conver. If they were thus made in tbe country of Elihu, 
tbe image made use of by him will appear very lively. 
Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which is strong, and 
as a molten looking glass ? (Job xxxvii, 18 .) Shaw informs 
us, ('Travels,^. 241.) that "in tbe Levant looking glasses 
are a part of femal« dress. The Moorish women in Bar- 
bary are so fond of their ornaments, and particularly 
of their looking glasses, which they hang upon their 
breasts, that they will not lay them aside, even when, 
after the drudgery of the day, they are obliged to go two 
or three miles with a pitcher, or a goat's skin, to fetch 
water." The Israelitish women used to carry their mir- 
rors with tbem, even to their most solemn place of wor- 
ship. (Harmer, vol. ii. p. ill.) Tbe word mirror 
sbouM be used in the passives here referred to, rather 
than those which are inserted in the present translation of 
the Bible. To speak of looking ^ii«« made of steel, and 
glasses molten^ is palpably absurd ; whereas the term mir- 
ror obviates every difficulty, and expresses the true ' 
.meaning of the original, 
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No. 49.— LEVITICUS u. 4. 

Urdeaoened caka of fine flour. 

D'Arvieux relates, that the Arabs about Mount Car- 
mel make a fire in a great stone pitcher, and when 
it is heated, mix meal and water, which they apply with 
the hollow'of their bands to the outside of the pitcher, 
and this soft paste, spreading itself upon it, is baked in 
an instant, and the bread comes off as thin as our wa- 
fers. fToy. danslaPal.^. 192.) Stones or copper plates 
were also used for the purposes of baking. (Pococke, 
Tol. ii. p. 96.) Upon these oven-pitchers probably thft 
wafers here mentioned were prepared. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 235. 

No. 50. — ii. 13. With all thine offerings thou shall 
-offer salt.1 Salt amongst the ancients was the emblem 
of friendship and fidelity, and therefore was usea'in all 
then: sacrifices and covenants. Bruce mentions a bind 
of salt so bard, that it is used as money, and passes from 
liand to hand no more injured than a stone would be. 
jI covenant of salt seems to refer to the making of an 
agreement wherein salt was used as a token of conUr' 
mation. Baron Du Tott, speaking of one who was de- 
sirous of bis acquaintance, says, upon his departure, 
" be promised in a short time to return. I had already 
attended him half way down the staircase, when stop- 
ping, and turning briskly to one of my domestics, bring 
me directly, said be, some bread and salt. What he re- 
quested was brought; when, taking a little salt between 
his fingers, and putting it with a mysterious air on a bit 
of bread, be eat it with a devout gravity, assuring me, 
that I might now rely on him.** (part i. p. 214. ) Among 
other exploits which are recorded t^Jacmtb ben LailA, be 
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A said to have broken into a palace, and having collect- 
ed a very kn^e bootyy which he was on the point of car- 
rying away, he found bis foot kicked something which 
made him stuml^le; patting it to his mouth, the tietter 
to distinguish It, his tongue soon infonned him it waa 
ft lump of salt; upon this, according to the morality, or 
rather superstition of the country, where the people 
Ctmsidered salt as a symbol and pledge of hospitality, 
be was so touched that he left dl his booty, letiriiig 
without taking away any thing with him. {D'HERBBLOTt 
Bibl. Orient, p. 466.) This use of salt is also evident 
Utom Homer : 

Then near the allar of the darting king, 

Diipoi'd in rank> iheir hecatomb ihey bring; ~ 

With water purify tbeir hand), and take 

The lacred olTriiig of the ioUeA cake. 

lU i. ]. 5E». 
And again : 

Above the coali the imokiag fragmetiti tumt. 
And gprinklet taered lalt from lifted uini. 

/;. ix. 1. 381. 

No. 5 1 . — ^vi. ! 5. The fire shall ever be burning upon 
ihealtar; itsktdlneoergomit.'] A ceremony remarkably 
similar to this institution is mentioned by Sir W. Jones, 
in his discourse on the Persians. " The Sagnicas, when 
they enter on their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two 
pieces of the hard wood semi, a fire, which they keep 
lighted through their lives, for their nuptial ceremony, . 
the performance of solemn saer^es, the ohseqtiiea of 
departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile." 

Asiatic Sesearches, vol. ii. p, 60, 

No. 52. — xi. 35. Sanges for pots.'] The scarcity of 
fuel in the East induces the people to be very frugal in 
using it. BauwolJ^lp. 192.) gives the following account 
of theur mam^ement : ** Tbej make in their tents or 
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houses an bole about a foot and an half deep, w^tereiR 
they put their earthen pipkins or pots, with the meat in 
them, closed \\p, so that they are in the half above the 
middle. Three-fourth parts thereof they lay about with 
stones, and the fourth part -is left open, through which 
tbey fling in their dried dung, which burns immediately, 
and gives m great an heat that the pot groweth so hot as 
if it had stood in the middle of a lighted coal heap, sq 
that they boil their meat with a little fire, quicker than 
we do ours with a great one on our hearths.'* As the 
Israelites must hare had as much occasion to be sparing 
of their fuel as any people, and especially when journey- 
ing in the wilderness, Mr. Marnier (vol. i. p. 268.) 
considers i:bis quotation as a more satisfactory commen- 
tary on this passage than any which has been given. 

No. 53. — xvi. 22, ^nd the goat shall bear upon him 
all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited; and he shaU 
let go the goat in the wildeniess.] The Aswamedha 
Jug is an ancient Indian custom, in which a horse was 
brought and sacrificed, with some rites similar to those 
prescribed in the Mosaic law. " The horse so sacri- 
ficed is in place of the sacriiicer, bears bb sins with him 
into the wilderness, into which he is turned adrift, (for, 
from this particular instance it seems that the sacrificing 
knife was not always employed) and becomes the expia- 
tory victim of those sins." Mr. Halhed observes, (Pre- 
face to the Code of Gentoo La-ms, p. 9.) that this ceremony 
reminds us of the scape goat of the Israelites ; and 
indeed it is not the only one in which a particular coin- 
cidence between the Hindoo and Mosaic systems of 
theology may be traced. To this account may be sub- 
jpined a narrative in some measure similar from Mr. 
Bruce. " We found, that upon some dissension, the 
garrison apd townsmen had been lighting for several 
(]ays,' in wb!c44isorders the greatest part of the anunu- 
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Biti(Hi in the town had been expended, bat it bad since 
been agreed on by the <Ad men of both parties, that 
nobody had been to blame on either side, but the whole 
wrong was the work of a camtl. A camel, therefore, 
was seized, and brought without the tmen, and there a 
number on both sides having met, they upbraided the 
camel with every thit^ that bad been either said or 
done. The camel had killed men ; he had threatened 
to set the town on fire ; tbe camel had threatened to 
bufn the ^a's house and the casde; 'he had cursed the 
grand gignior and tbe sberiflc of Mecca, the sovereigns 
of the two parties ; and, tbe only thing tbe poor animal 
was interested in, he bad threatened to destroy the 
wheat that was going to Mecca. After having spent 
great part of the afternoon in upbraiding the camel, 
whose measure of iniquity, it seems was near full, each 
man thrust him through with a lance, devoting him, 
diis manHms et diris, by a kind of prayer, and with a 
thousand curses upon his bead, after which every man 
retired, fully satisfied as to the wrongs he had received 
|rom the camel!" 

No. 54. — ^xviii. 21. Thou shall not let any of thy seed 
pass through the fire to AfofocA,] ^Horrid as is the prac- 
tice prohibited in these words, we have irresistible evi- 
dence of its prevalence. The manner in which.it was 
performed has been variously described, especially by 
the rabbins. Sonnerat (Trav. vol. i. p. 15*) gives 
the following account of this custom: ** A still more 
astonishing instance of the superstition of the ancient 
Indians, in respect to this venerated fire, remains at this 
day, in the grand annual festival holdeo in honour of 
Darma Rajah, and called the feast of fire, in which, 
as in the ancient rights of Moloch, the devotees walk 
barefoot over, a glowing fire, extending forty feet. It is 
called tbe feast of fire, because they then walk on that 
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element. It lasts eighteen days, during wbich timtf 
those who niake a row to keep it) must ^t, abstain from 
womeo, lie on the bare ground, and walk on a brisk 
fire. The eighteenth day they assembled, on t/u sound 
of ittslruments, their heads a-owned with ^ffwers, the Sody 
bedaubed totlA sqfron, atidfoUow in cadaice the figures of 
Darma Rt^ah, and ofDrobedtf his wife, who are carried 
ihere in procession. When they come to the fire they 
Mir it, to animate its activity, and take a little of the 
Ashes, with which they rub their foreheads, and when 
the gods have been three tintes round it, they walk 
either fast or slow, according to tiieir zeal, over a very 
liot fire, extending to about forty feet in length. Some 
carry their children in their arms; and others lances, 
ubres, and standards. The most ferveot dev<Meei 
walk several times over the fire- After the ceremooy^ 
the people press to collect some of the asbes to rub 
their foreheads with, and obt^ from the devotees soiQe 
of tbe 6o««rs with which they were adorned, and which 
ttiey carefully preserve." 

No. 55. — xxvi. 26. Ten women shall boAeyour bread 
vt one oven.~\ An oven was designed only to serve a 
nngle fiimily, and to bake for tbem no more than the 
bread of <Hie day. Tins usage still continues in eomC 
places, and gives peculiar force to these words. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 269. 
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Ko. 5fi.-^NUMBERS v. 17, 

T^he priest shall take holy water in an earthen vessel. 

Ih the Asiatic Researches, (vol. i. p. 389.) is a curiom 
iccoDnt-of the trials by wdeal, practised amongst the 
Hindoos. Tbey have no less than nine different me- 
thods of condacting this test, one of which is strikingly 
conformable to the trial by the water of jedousy. 
" Trial by the cosha is as follows : the accused is made 
to drink three draughts of the water in which the images 
<^ the Sua, of Devi, and other deities, have been washed 
for that purpose; and if, within fourteen days, be has 
any sickness, or indisposition, his crime is considered a» 
proved." 

No. Sl.—t. 31. Thou moifest be to us instead of 
4^es.'\ The importance of a guide in traversing the 
deserts must be evident, when we peruse the following 
extract from Bkuce's Tratels, (vol. iv. p. 586.) " A 
kifbeer is a guide, from the Arabic word hubbar, to in- 
form, instruct, or direct, because they are used to do 
this office to the caravan travelling through the desert 
in ail its drrectious, whether to Egypt and back again* 
the coast of the Red Sea, or the countries of Sudan, 
and the western extremities of Africa. They lire men 
of great consideration, knowing perfectly the situation 
and properties of all kinds of water to be met on the 
route, tJie distances of wells, whether occupied by ene- 
mies or not, and if so, the way to avoid them with the 
least inconvenience. It is also necessary to them U^ 
know the places occupied by the elaioom, and the 
seasons of their blowing in these parts of the desert ; 
likewise those occupied by moving sands. He gene- 
rally beloDgs to some powerful tribe of Arabs inhabiting 
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these deserts, whose protection he makes use of to 
assist his caravans, or protect them in time of danger, 
and handsome rewards are always in his power to dis. 
tribute on such occasions: but now that the Arabs in 
these deserts are every where without go^'ernment, the 
trade between Abyssinia and Cairo given over, that 
between Sudan and the metropolis much diminished, 
the importance of the office of hybeer, and its consi- 
deration, is fallen in proportion, and with these the safe 
conduct.'* 

No. 58.— si. I. The fire of the Lord Imrnt among 
them.'] Commentators have understood this to mean 
lightning, or the breaking forth of fire from the cloud, 
which marked the presence of God ; but it may be as 
natural to explain it of the deadly fiery wind which some- 
times appears in t'hose eastern deserts. Maillet men- 
tions its bdng fdt in the desert between Egypt and 
Mecca, ifi part of which Israel wandered forty years. 
" If the north wind happens to fail, and that from the 
south comes in its place, then the whole caravan is so 
sickly and exiiausted that three or four hundred persons 
■re wont, in common, to lose their lives; even greater 
numbers, as far as fifteen hundred, of whom the great- 
est part are stifled on the spot, by the fire and dust of 
which this fatal wind seems to be composed." (p. 23$.) 

No. 59. — si. 5. Onions.^ " Whoever has tasted 
onions in %ypt must allow that none can be had better 
■ in any part of the universe. Here they are sweet, in 
other countries they are nauseous and strong; here they 
are soft, wherfias in the north, and other parts, they 
are hard of digestion. Hence they cannot in any place 
be eaten with less prejudice and more satisfaction than 
in Egypt. They eat them roasted, cut into four pieces, 
with some bits of roasted meat, which the Turks in 
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Egypt call kobaiy and with this dish they «ra so d«- 
Ughted, that I have heard them wish they might enjoy 
it in paradise. They likewise make soup of tfaem in 
Egypt, cutting the onions in small pieces; this I think 
one of the best dishes I ever eat." 

HAssELnirisT's Forages, p. 290. 

No. 60. — xi. 5. Melans.] By this we are probably 
to understand the water-?ndon,vihich, according to Has- 
selquist, (Voyage, p. 255.) " the Arabians call batech. 
It is cultivated on the banks of the Nile, in the rich 
clayey earth which subsides during the inundation. 
"This serves the Egyptians for meat, drink, and physic. 
It is eaten in abundance during the season, even by the 
richer sort of people; but the common people, oa 
whom providence has bestowed notbijig but poverty 
and patience, scarcely eat any thing but these, and ac- 
.count this the best time of the year, as they are obliged 
to put up with worse fare at other seasons. This fruit 
likewise serves them for drink, the juice refreshing these 
poor creatures, and they have less occasion for water 
than if they were to live on more substantial food in this 
burning climate." This well explains the Israelites 
regretting the want of this fruit in the parched thirsty 
wilderness. 

No. 61. — xii. 14. If her/ather had but spit in her/aee.1 
Chardin observes, that " spitting before any one, or spit- 
ting upon the ground in speaking of any one's actions, 
is, through the East, an expression of extreme detesta- 
tion." Hence we iind it prescribed by the law, CDeut, 
xzv. 9.) as a mark of disgrace. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 510, 

No. 62, — XX. 19. Jf J and my cattle drink of thy 
water, then will I pay for it.^ The value of water in the 
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East is mnoh greater than is commoDly utvleratood. It» 
acarcity ia many instances renders a well an importaot 
possession: it is not then to be wondered at that conJ 
tention should arise on the probability of losing it, Gen. 
xxvi. 20. Major Rook£ relates a circumstance of 
this kind, which cost serera) their lives, to su^ an ex> 
tremity was ^e matter carried. He says, " o6e morning 
when we bad been driven by stress ef weather into a 
stnall bay, called Birk Bay, the country around it being 
inhabited by the Budoos, (Bedoi^^ns) the noquedidi 
KQt his people on sbote to get water, for which it is 
ftlways customary to pay ; the Bndoos were, as the peo- 
ple thought, rather too exorbitant in their demutds, 
and not choosing to comply with them, returned to 
make tbeir report to their master : on hearing it, rage 
immediately seized him, and, determined to have the 
water on his own terms, or praish in the attempt, ha 
buckled on his armour, and, attended by his myrmi- 
diHis, carrying their match-lock guns and lances, being 
twenty in number, tiiey rowed to the land. My Ara- 
bian servant, who went on shore with the 6rst party, 
and saw that the Budpos were disposed for fighting, 
told me that 1 should certaiidy see a battle. After a par. 
Jey of about a quarter of an hour, with which the Bu- 
doos amused them till near an hundred were assembled, 
they proceeded to the attack, and routed the sailors, 
who made a precipitate retre^, the noquedab and two 
ethers having fallen in the action, and several heing 
Wounded." f Travels, p. 53.) Hence we discover the 
j;onformity of the ancient and modem custom of buying 
(be water, and the serious consequences that have en- 
dued from disputes respecting it. This narration alsd 
gives energy to the complaint in Lam. v. 4. JFe have 
drank our own water for ■mo'ney. 

Np. 63.— xxiv. n. Then ahail come & star out t^ 
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Jacob.'] This prophecy may possibly in some sense 
relate to David, but witlioutdoabt it belongs principally 
to ChrisL Here tbe metaphor of a sceptre wsa comnHHi 
and popular, to denote a ruler, like David : but the slar^ 
though, like the other, it signified in the prophetic writ- 
ings a temporal prince or ruler, yet had a secret and 
hidden meaning likewise. A star in the Egyptian hie- 
rc^lyphics denoted God. Thus God in the prophet 
Amos, reproving the Israelites for their idolatry on their 
first coming out of Egypt, says, have ye a^ered itnta m* 
■sacrifices and og'trings ia ike wildemcss fortj/ i^rsy O 
kouse of Israel ? but ye have borne the tabernacle ofymtr 
Moloch and Chiun,yaur images,tke star of your God which 
tfC made to yourselves. (Amos v. 25, 26.) The star of 
youT God is a noble figurative expression to signify the 
image of your God; for a star being employed in the 
hieroglyphics to signify God, it is used here with great 
elegance Co signify the material image of a God : ths 
words, the star of your_ Gott, being only a repetition of 
the preceding, Chiun,your image; and not (as some cri- 
tics suppose) the same with your God-star. Hence we 
conclude that the metaphor here used by Balaam of a 
ttar was of that abstruse mysterious kind, and so to be 
understood, and consequently tliat it related only to 
Christ, the eternal son of God." (Wahburton's Divine 
Legation, b. iv. sec. 4.) Bishop Newton however ia 
of opinion that the literal meaning of the prophecy re* 
spccts tbe person and actions of David. ( Disserlationt 
fn the Prophecies, vol. i.p. 139.) 

No. 64. — XXXV. 31 . fe shall lake no satisfaction for 
the life- of a jnurdcrer.] Moses absolutely forbids the 
acceptance of any compensation for the life of a mur- 
derer. Through the influence of money it appears that 
punishment ivas often evaded in some countries, and 
probably till iitvi time wnong the Jews. The Bakqh 
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Du ToTT telb UH, that in case of a duel, if one of the 
parties is killed, the>otber is tried for the offence, and 
if condemned, ** the criminal is conducted to the place of 
punishmeot; he who performs the office of executioner 
takes on bim likewise that of mediator, and negociates 
till tlte last moment with the next of kin to the de- 
ceased, or his wife, who commonly follows, to be pre- 
sent at the execution. If the proposals are refused, the 
executioner performs the sentence ; if they jure accepted , 
he reconducts the criminal to the tribun^ to receive his 
pardon." p. 198. It may be proposed to consideration^ 
whether or not there is any reference to this practice 
in the words of Christ, agree with thine adversaTy qtuckb/^ 
while thou art in the way with him. (Matt. v. 25.) 
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No. 65.— DEUTERONOMY i. 28. 

7^ cities are great, and walled up to heaven. 

The greal monastery at Mount Sinai, Tkevcnot says, 
(part i. p. 169.) " is well built of good free stone, with 
very high smooth walls; od the east side there is a 
window, by which those that were within drew up the 
pi%rims into the monastery, with a basket which they 
let down by a rope that runs in a pulley." These walls, 
be observes in the next chapter, are so high that they 
cannot be scaled, and without cannon that place cannot 
be taken. Thus it was anciently, and by this represeiH 
tation did the spies discourage the hearts of the people. 

No. 66. — iv. 20. Ironfumace.l It has been observed 
by chemical writers, not only that iron meKs slowly 
eved in the most violent fire, but also that it ignites, oi 
bec<»aes red-hot, long betbre it fuses ; and any one may 
observe the excessive brightness of iron when red or 
rather white-hot. Since therefore it requires the strong- 
est fire of all metals to fuse it, tlicre is a peculiar pro- 
priety in the expression, a furnace for iron, or an iron 
fmruue, for vwlettt aud sharp afflictions. 

No. 67. — xi. 10. And wateredst it with thy foot."] 
The custom of watering with the foot, Dr. Shaw, 
(Travels, p. 408.) thus expl^ns from the present prac- 
tice of the Egyptians. *' When their various sorts of 
pulse, safranon, musca, melons, sugar-canes, &c. (all 
which are commonly planted in rilla) require to be re- 
fireshed, they strike out the plugs that are fixed in the 
bottoms of the cisterns, [wherein they preserve the water 
of the Nile] and then the water gushing out is con- 
ducted from one rill to anothec by the gardener, who ift 

vol.. J. £ 
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always ready, as occasion requires, to stop and divert 
the torrent, by turning the earth agunst it with hisfoety 
and opening, at the Bame time, with his mattock, a new 
trench to receive it. This method of conveying mois* 
ture and nourishment to a laud rarely or never refreshed 
with rain, is often alluded to in the holy scriptures; 
where also it is made the distinguishing quality betwixt 
Egypt and the land of Canaan. Deut. xi. 10, II." Mr. 
PARKHUBST flleb. Lex. p. 156, 3d edit) is inclined M> 
adopt another interpretation of the expresmon, watering 
with the foot. He says, ** it seems more probable that 
Moses alluded to drawing up water with a machine 
which was worked Inf the foot. Such an one, Grotiut 
long ago observed, that Phila, who lived in Egypt, has 
described as used by the peasants of that country in his 
time; and the ingenious and accurate Niebuhr, m his 
Foyage en Arahie y torn. i. p. 131, has lately given us a 
representation of a machine which the Egyptians make 
use of for watering the lands, and probably the same, 
says he, that Moses speaks of. They call it saiii tdir 
beridsfel, or an hydraulic machine worked by thefe^t." 

No. 68. — xxi. 19. Gate.} The gates of cities, in 
these days, and for many ages after, were the places of 
judicature and copmon resort. Here the governors 
and elders of the city went to hear complaints, admi- 
nister justice, make conveyances of titles and estates, 
and, in short, to transact all the public aflairs of the 
place. And from hence is that passage in the Psalmisti 
They shall not be ashamed when they speak to their 
enemies in the gate. fPs. cxxvii. S.) It is probable that 
the room, or hall, where the magistrates sat, was over 
the gate, because Soas is said to go up to the gate; and 
the reason of having it built there, seems to have been 
for the conveniency of the inhabitants, who, being all 
huabaudmen, and forced to pass and repass every morn- 
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ing and evening as they went and came from their la- 
bour, might be more easily called, as they went by, 
whenever they were wanted to appear in any business. 
Unioersal Hist. \. i. c. 7. 

No, 69. — xxriii. 5. Blessed sJiail be thy basket and thf 
ttore.'] Hasselquist informs us, that baskets made of 
the leaves of the palm-tree are used by the people of the 
East on journies, and in their houses, (p. 261.) Mr. 
Harmer, (vol. i. p, 418, note) conjectures that such 
baskets are referred to in these words, and" that the 
store signifies their leathern bags, in both which th^ 
used to carry things in travelling. 

No. 70. — xzviii. 2*. The Lord shalltnake theramof 
thy land powder and dust.] An extract from Sir T. Roe's 
Embassy, p. 373, will greatly illustrate this. " Some- 
times there (in India) the wind blows very high is bot 
and dry seasons, raising up into the air a very great 
height, thick clouds of dust and sand. These dry showers 
most grievously annoy all those among whom they 
fall ; enough to smite them all with a. present blindness ; 
filling their eyes, ears, nostrils, and mouths too, if they 
be not well guarded; searching every place, as well 
within. as without, so that there is not a I'ttle key- 
hole of any tnuilt or cabinet, if it be not covered, but' 
receives some of the dust into it." If this was the judg- 
ment tiireatened, it must have been a calamity much to 
be deprecated. 

No. 71. — xxix. 23. The whole land thereof is brim.' 
ttone, and salt and burning.'] The effect of salt, where 
it abounds, on vegetation, is described by burning- Thus 
FoUiey, speaking of the borders of the Aspbaltic Lake, 
or Dead Sea, says, " the true cause of the absence of 
v^et^les and BDioials, is the acrid saltness of its vmters, 
X 2 
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which is infinitely greater than thatof the sea. The land 
surrounding the lake b^ng equally impregnated with that 
saltness, refuses to produce plants; the air itself, which 
is by evaporation loaded with it, and which moreorer 
receives vapours of sulphur and bitumen, cannot suit 
vegetation ; whence the dead appearance which reigns 
U'ound the lake." (Voyage en Syrie, torn. i. p. 282.) 
Thus also Virgil, Georg. ii. Hb. 238, Hence the an- 
cient custom of sowing an enemy*s city, when taken, 
with salt, in token of perpetual desolation. Judges, ix. 
45. And thus in aftertimes, [An. 1162.] the city of 
MUan waa burnt, razed, sown with salt, and ploughed 
by the exasperated emperor Frederick Barbarossa,, 
, Complete Sysi. (if Geog. vol. i. p. 822. 

No. 72.— xxxii. 13. And oil out of the fin^ rock^ 
This must mean the procuring of it from the olive- 
trees growing there. Maundrell, (Journey at March. 
25.) speaking of the ancient fertiUty and cultivation of 
Judea, says, *' the most rocky parts of all, which could 
Hot well be adjusted for the production of corn, might 
yet serve for the plantation of vines and olive-trees, 
which delight to extract, the one its fatness, the other 
its sprightly juice, cbidfly out of such dry cUid flinty 
places." Cump, FirgU Georg. ii. lib. 179. 
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No. 73.— JOSHUA v.' IS. 

Loose thy shoe from off thy foot. 

The custom which is here referred to, npt only 
constantly prepailed all over the East, from the earliest 
ages, but continues to this day. To pull off the sandals, 
or slippers, is used as a mark of respect, on entering a 
mosque or a temple, or the room of any person of 
distinction ; in which case they were either laid aside, 
or given to a servant to bear. Ives (Travels, p. 75,) 
says, that " at the doors of an Indian Pagoda, are seen 
as many slippers and sandals as there are hats hanging 
up in our churches." The same custom prevails amongst 
the Turks. Maundrell, p. 29, describes exactly the 
cferemonials of a Turkish visit, on which (though an 
European and a stranger,) he was obliged to comply 
with this custom. 

74, — is. 4. Wine bottles.'} Chardin informs us that 
the Arabs, and all those that lead a wandering life, 
keep their water, milk, and other liquors, in leathern 
bottles. " They keep in them more fresh than other- 
wise they would do. These leathern bottles ace made 
of goat skins. When the animal is killed, tbey cut off 
its feet and its head, and they draw it in this manner 
out of the skin, without opening its belly. They after- 
awards sew up the places where the legs were cut oif, and 
the tail, arid when it is filled, they tie it about the neck. 
These nations, and the country people of Persia, never 
go a journey without a small leathern bottle of water 
hanging by their side like a scrip. The great leathern 
bottles are made of the skin of an he goat, and the 
small ones, that serve instead of a bottle of water on 
fbe road) are made of a kid's skin." These bottles are 
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frequently rent, •whan old and nmefa med, and are ca- 
pable of being repaired by being bound up. This tbey 
do, Chardin says, " sometimes by setting in a piece; 
sometimes by gatbering up the wounded place in 
manner of a purse ; sometimes they put in a round flat 
piece of wood, and by that means stop the bole." Maun- 
drell gives an account exactly similar to the above. 
Speaking of the Greek convent at Bellmount, near 
TVipoli, in Syria, he says, ** the same person whom we 
saw officiating at the altar in his embroidered sacerdotal 
robe, brought us the next day, on his own back, a kid 
and a goat-skin of wine, as a present from the convent." 
(Journey, March 12.) These bottles are still used in 
Spain, and called borrichas. Mr. Bruce gives a descrip- 
tion of the girba, which seems to be a vessel of the 
same kind as those now mentioned, only of dimensions 
considerably larger. " A girba is an ox's skin, squared, 
and the edges sewed together very artificially, by a 
double seam, which does not let out water, much re- 
sembling that upon the best English cricket balls. An 
opening is left at the top of the girba, in the same man- 
ner as the bung-hole of a cask, around this the skin is 
gathered to the size of a large handful, which, when the 
girba is full of water, is tied round with whip-cord. 
These girbas generally contain about sixty gallons each, 
and two of them are the load of a camel. They are 
then alt besmeared on the outside with grease, as well 
to hinder the water frt»n oozing through, as to prevent 
its being evaporated by the heat of the sun upon the 
girba, which, in fact, happened to us twice, so as to 
put us in imminent danger of perishing with thirst." 
(TravdSf vol. iv. p. 334.) Vide HarUeEjVoI. i. p. 132. 

No. 75. — X. 11. The Lord cast down great stones from . 
heaven.] Some writers are of opinion that this was hail, 
lai^;er and more violeat tbaQ usual j otbcn maintain 
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tint Jodaa u to be understood literally, of a shower of 
stones. Such a circumstance, so far from being im- 
possible, ^las several times occurred. The Romans, who - 
looked upon showers o£ stooes as very disastrous, have 
noticed many instances of them. Uoder the reign of 
TuUius HostHiiUf when it was known to the people of 
Some that a sboww of stones bad fallen on the mountain 
of Alba, at first it seemed incredible. Tbey sent out pro- 
per persons to inquire into this prodigy, and it was 
found that stones had fallen afier the same manner as 
a storm of hul driven by the wind. (Tit. Liv- Ub. 1. 
decad. l. p, !2. Idem lib. 25, 3Q, 34, 35. et Alibi pas- 
sim. J Some time a&.&r the battle at Canna there was 
seen upon the same mountain of Alba a shower of 
rtooes, which continued for two days together. In 1538, 
near a vill^e in Italy called Tripergola, after some 
shocks of an earthquake, there was seen a ediower of 
stcoies and dust, which darkened the air for two days, 
af^r which tbey observed that a mouotMU had risen up 
in the midst of the Lucrine Lake. (Montfaucon, 
Diar. Italic, cap. 21.] 

No. 76. — xxiv. 30.] There is a remarkable addition 
in the Septuagint to the Sacred History concerning 
Joshua, which deserves attention, and n^urally ai- 
gi^^ the mind to enquire, whether it was made by the 
Egyptian translators of the Jewish scriptures, in con- 
formity to wliat they knew was practised in the burials 
of Egypt, or whether it was on that account expunged 
by the Jewish critics from the Hebrew original. The 
Vatican copy of the Septuagiot has given us this ad- 
dition to the account that appears in the Hebrew copies 
oftheinterment of Joshua. (Ch. xxiv. V. 30.) " These 
" they put with him, into the sepulchre in which they 
" buried him, the knives offiint with which he circum- 
" cised the children of Israel in Cilgal, when he brought 
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" them out of Egypt, as the Lord commaDdeii thentf 
*' and there they are unto this day." On the con- 
trary, the famous Alexandrine copy of the Septuagint, 
and some others, have not these clauses. Whether 
this superadded account is spurious or not, there seems 
to be a manifest fusion to the manner in which the 
ancient Egyptians were accustomed to bury their dead. 
Maillet informs us, '* that sometime before he wrote, 
the principal person of Sacara, a village near the plun 
where the mummies lie buried, caused some of these 
subterraneous vaults to be opened, and as he was very 
much my friend, he communicated to me various curio- 
sities, a great number of mummies, of wooden figures, 
and inscriptions in hieroglyphicat and unknown charac- 
ters, which were found there. In one of these vaults 
they found, for instance, the coffin of an emb^med body 
of a woman, heiote which was placed a figure of wood, 
representing a youth <hi bis knees, laying a finger on 
his mouth, and holding with his other band a sort of 
chafing-dish, which was placed on his head, and in ' 
which, without doubt bad been some perfumes. This 
youth had divers hieroglyphical characters on his 
stomach. They broke this figure in pieces, to see if 
there was any gold inclosed in it. There was found in 
the mummy, which was opened in like manlier for the 
same reason, a small vessel, about a foot long, filled 
with the same kind of balsam with that made use of to 
preserve bodies from corruption ; perhaps this might 
be a mark by which they distinguished those persons 
who had been employed in embalming the dead.'* 
(p. 217.) He goes on; -'^ I caused aQothermummyto be 
opened, which was the body of a female, and which had 
been given me by the Sieur Bagarry, it was opened 
ill the hoi^e of the Capuchin fathers of this city (Grand 
Cairo). This mummy bad its right hand placed upon its 
EtoQiach, and under t^is YaaA. nere found l^e strings of 
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a musical instrument, perfectly well preBerred. From 
hence I should conclude, that this was the body of a 
person that used to play on this instrumeat, or at least 
of one that had a great taste for music. I am persuaded 
that if every mummy were examined with the like care, 
we shouldfindsomesignor other by which the character 
of the party would be known." The burying of those 
ianves of flint with Joshua, must have been done, or sup- 
posed to have been done, as a mark of an event the 
most remarkable of his life, in conformity to the Egyptian 
modes of distinguishing the dead, by tokens of a similar 
nature. Harmer, vol. 4. p.^98. 
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No. 77.— JUDGES ui. 18. 

When he had made an end to offer the present. 

There is often in the east a great deal of pomp 
and parade in presenting their gifts. " Through osten- 
tation," says Maillet, (Lett.ic. p. 86.) "they never 
fiiil to load upon four or five horses what might easily 
be carried by one. In like manner as to jewels, trinkets, 
and other things pf value, they place in fifteen dishes, 
what a single plate would very well hold." Something 
of this pomp seems to be referred to in this passage, 
where we read oS making an end of offering thepresent^ 
and of a number of people who conveyed it. This re- 
mark also illustrates 2Ki»gs, viii. 9. So Hazael went to 
meet him, and took apresent tintk him, even of every gfiod 
thing of Damascus, forty camels burden, 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 13. 

No. 78.^4ti. 19. AUthat stood hy him went outjrom 
him.'] From a circumstance mentioned by Mr. Bruce, 
it appears that Ehud acted in strict conformity to the 
customs of the time and place, so that neither the sus- 
picion of the king nor his attendants should be excited 
by his Conduct. It was usual for the attendants to retire 
when secret- meSs^es were to be delivered. " I drank 
a dish t>f coffee, and told him, that I was a bearer of a 
confidential message from Ali Bey of Cairo, an^ wished 
to deliver it to him without witnesses, whenever he 
pleased. The room was accordingly cleared without 
delay,^ excepting his secretary, who was also going 
away, when I pulled him back by the clothes, saying, 
stay, if you please; we shall need you to write the 
mnswer." fTravels, vol. i. p. 153.) 
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No. 79, — iii. 51. And after Mm was Shamgar, the 
ton of Anathf which slew of the Philistines six hundred 
men with an ox-goad.'] Mr. Maundrell, f Journey at 
April, 15.) has an observation which at once explains 
this transaction, and removes every difiBculty from the 
passage. He says, " the country people were now 
every where at plough in the 6elds, in order to sow 
cotton. It was observable, that in plowing they used ■ 
goads of an extraordinary size; upon measuring of se* 
Teral, I found them about eight feet long, and at the 
bi^er end sii inches in circumference. They were 
armed at the lesser end with a sharp prickle for driving 
the oxen, and at the other end with a small spade, or 
paddle of iron, strong and massy, for cleansing the 
plough from the clay that encumbers it in working. 
May we not from bence conjecture, that it was with 
such a goad as one of these, that Sbamgar made that 
^odigious slaughter related of him, Judges iii. 21. I 
am confident that whoever should see one of these in- 
ttruments, would judge it to be a weapon not less tit, 
perhaps fitter, than a sword for such an execution. 
Goads of this sort I saw always used hereabouts, and 
also in Syria; and the reason is, because the same single 
person both drives the oxen, and also holds and ma- 
nages the plough ; which makes it necessary to use such 
a goad as is above described, to aveid the incumbrance 
of two instruments." 

No. 80. — iv. 17-20.] PococKE, giving an account 
of the manner in which he was treated in an Arab tent, 
in hia journey to Jerusalem, says his conductor led 
him two or three miles to bis tent, and that there he sat 
with his wife and others round a fire. " The Arabs 
are not so scrupulous as the Turks about their women, 
and though they have their barem, or womeo's part of 
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the tent, yet such as they are acquainted with'come into 
it, I was kept in the harem for greater security; the 
wife being always with me, no stranger ever daring to 
come into the women's apitrtment, unless introduced." 
Vol. ii. p. 5. Nothing can be a better comment on this 
■passage than this story. 

No. 81. — iv. 21. A nail of the teiit.'\ Shaw, describe ' 
ing the tents of the Bedoween Arabs, (p. 221.) says, 
'* these tents are kept firm and steady, by bracing or 
stretching down their eves with cords tied down to 
hooked wooden pins well pointed, which they drive into 
the ground with a mallet; one of these pins answering 
to the nail, as the mallet docs to the hammer, which 
Jael used in fastening to the ground the temples of 
ffisera." 

No. 82. — V. 6. In the days of Skamgar, the son of 
Anatk, the high-ways were unoccupied, and the travellers ' 
walked through, by-ways.1 Though there arc roads in 
the eastern countries, it is very easy to turn put of them, 
and to go to a place by windinij about over the lands 
when that is thought safer. Shaw took notice of this ' 
circumstance in Barbary, where he says they found no 
hedges, or mounds, or iiictosures, to retard or molest 
them. (Travels, pref. p. 14.) To this Deborah doubtless 
refers, when she says, In the daysof Shayngar, fhesono/' 
Anath, in the daysofJatl, the highways were unoccupied, 
and the travellers walked through by-ways. The account 
Pococke gives of the manner in which the Arab, under 
whose care he had put himself, conducted him to Jeru- 
salem, greatly illustrates this circumstance; he says, 
" It ivas by night, and not by the high road, but through 
the fields; and I observed that he avoided as much as he 
could going near any village or encampment, aud some- - • 
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times stood stUI, as I thought, to bearlcen." Just in that 
manner people were obliged to travel in Judea in the 
days of Shamgar and Jael. Harmer, vol. i. p. 452. 

No. 83. — V. 25. Butter.] D'Arvieux informs u» 
fFoy. dans la Pal. p. 200.) that the Arabs make butter 
by churaing in a leathern bottle. Hence Jael is said to 
Yave opened a bottle of milk for Sisera, Judges iv. 19. 
Mr. Hakmer (vol. i. p. 281.) supposes that she had just 
been churning, and pouring out the contents of ber 
. bottle into one of the best bowls or dishes she bad, pre- 
sented ibis butter-milk to him to quench his thirst. 

No. 84. — vi. 38. And U was so; for he rose up early , 
on the m(rrr<w,and thrust the ^fieece together, and wrung 
the dew out of the jleece, a bowljull of water.'] It may 
seem a little improbable to us who inhabit these northern 
climates, where the dews are inconsiderable, how Gi- 
deon's deece, in one night, should Contract such a quan- 
tity, that when became to wring it, a. bowl full of water 
was produced. Irmn, in bis voyage up the Red Sea, 
when on the Arabian shores, says, " difficult as we find 
it to keep ourselves cool in the day time, it is no easy 
matter to defend our bodies from the damps of the night, 
when the wind is loaded with the heaviest dews that ever 
fell; we lie exposed to the whole weight of the dews, 
and the cloaks in which we wrap ourselves, are as wet in 
the morning as if they had been immersed in the sea." 
p- 87. . 

No. 85, — ix. 27. Tivd the grapfs,"] In the east tliey 
still tread their grapes after the ancient manner. " Au- 
gust 20, 1765, the vintage (near Smyrna) was now be- ' 
gun, the juice (of the grapes)was expressed for wine; a 
man, with his feet and legs bare]^ waa treading the fruit in 
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a kind of cistern, with a hole or vent near the bottom, 
and a vessel beneath to receive the liquor," 

Chandler'; Travels in Greece, p. 2, 

No. 86. — xvi. 27. There were upon the roof about 
three thousand mm and women] " The Eastern method 
of building may assist us in accounting for the particular 
structure of the tetaple or house of Di^on f Judges 16,) 
and the grpat number of people thaf were buried in the 
ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars. 
We read (v. 27,} that about three thousand persons were 
upon the roof to behold while Samson made sport. Sam- 
son must therefore have been in a court or area below 
them, and consequently the temple will be of the same 
kind with the ancient 7t^-n\, or sacred inclosures, sur- 
rounded only in part or altogether with some plain or 
cloistered buildings. Several palaces and dau-Wdnas, aa 
they call the courts of justice in these countries, are 
built in this fashion; where upon their festivals and 
rejoicings a great quantity of sand is strewed upon the 
area for the wrestlers to fall upon, whilst the roof of 
the cloisters round about is crowded with spectators 
of their strength and agility. I have oflen seen several 
hundreds of people diverted in this manner upon tha 
roof of the dey's palace at Algiers; which, like many 
more of the same quality and denomination, hath an 
advanced cloister over against the gate of the palace, 
JEsther v. 1 , made in the fashion of a large pent-house, 
supported only by one or two contiguous pillars in the 
front, or else in the centre. In such open structures aa 
these, in the midst of their guards and counsellors, ara 
the kashas, kadees, and other great officers, assembled 
to distribute justice and transact the public affairs of 
their provinces. Here likewise th^ have their public 
entertainments, as the lords and others of the Philis- 
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tines had in tfae house of DagoD. Upon a supposition 
therefore that in the house of Dagon there was a clotS' 
tered structure of this kind, the pulling down of the front 
or centre pillars only, which supported it, would be at- 
tended with the lilw catastrophe that happened to the 
HiiliEtines." Shaw's Travels, p. 283. 

No. 87. — ixi. 18. Carted be. he.] The ancient man- 
ner of adjuring subjects or inferiors to any conditions, 
was by dieir superiors denouncing a curse on them, in 
case they Tiolated those conditions. To this manner 
of swearing our blessed Lord himself submitted, Mai/, 
zsvi. 63. It may be further remarked, that when tho 
curse was expressed in general terms, as cursed be he, 
i. e. whosoever doth so or so, the superior who pro- 
nounced it was as much bound by it as the inferior who 
heard it; thus there can be no doubt but the curses pnj- 
Dounced, Deul. xxvii. 14, obliged the Zjeviies who pro- 
nounced them; and those also, Joshua vi. 26, and 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, obUged.A>Muaandi^au/,n^o pronounced 
them, as much as the other people. They tbcKfore 
by pronouncing those curses, sware or took an oath them- 
Belres. Parkhurit's Ileb. Lex. p. 20, 3d. Ed. ' 
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No. 83.— 1. SAMUEL iii. 21. 

The word of the Lord, 

Without recurring to the learned explanations which 
bave been given of this expression, it may possibly re- 
ceive an agreeable illustration from the following el- 
tracts. " In Aby«sinia there is an officer named K\AL 
,Hatz£, who stands always upon steps at the side of 
the lattice window, where there is a hole covered in the 
inside with a curtain of green tsfieta ; behind this cur- 
tain the king sits." (Bruce's TVav. vol. iv. p. 76.) ' The 
king b described in another place as very much con- 
cealed from public view. He even "covers his lace 
,on audiences, or public occasions, and when in judg- 
ment. On cases of treason he sits within bis balcony, 
and speaks through a hole in the side of it, to an officer 
c^ed Kal Hatze, the voice or word of the king, by 
whom he sends his questions, or any thing else that 
occurs, to the judges, who are seated at the council 
table." {Bruce's Trav. vol. iii. p. 265.} If such a cus- 
tom ever obtained among the Jews, the propriety of the 
expression, the word of the Lord, is obvious, as the idea 
must bave been very familiar to them. This clearly 
appears to have been the case as to Joseph and his bre- 
thren, Gen. xlii. 23. Joseph spake by an interpreter^ 
not of languages, but of dignity and state. Othw in- 
stances of the same nature may probably be traced ia 
2 Kings V. 10; Job xxxiii, 23, 

No. 89. — ix. 7. ji present.], Presenting gifts is ona 
of the most universal methods of doing persons honour 
in the east. Maundhell CJoumey, p. 26.) says, 
<' Thursday, March 1 1 , this day we all dined at Con- 
sul Hastings's house, and after diiuiei weat to wait upon. 
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. Oitan, the bassa trf Tripoli, having first sent our present, 
. as the maoner is funong the Turks, to procure a pro- 
pitious receptioQ. It is counted unciril to visit in thig 
country without an offering in hand. All great men' 
expect it as a kind of tribute due to thdr character and 
authority, and look upon themselves asaflronted, and 
indeed defrauded, when this compliment is omitted. 
Even in &miliar visits amongst inferior people, you shall 
seldom hare .them cisme without bringing a flower, at 
an orange, or some other such token of their respect 
to the person visited ; the Turks in this point keeping 
up the ancient oriental custom hinted I'Satn, ix. 1. If 
ar g-o (says Saul) what shall 'at bring the man (^ God f 
there is not a present, &c. ; which words are questionless 
to be understood in conformity to this eastern custom, 
as relating to a token of respect, and not a price of di- 
vination." To this account it may be added, that whetx 
Lord Macartney had his interview with the Emperor of 
China, in his embassy to that prince, in 1793, the re- 
ceiving and returning of presents made a considerable 
part of the ceremony. 

No. 90. — xiv. 9. This shall be asignuntouS.I Arch- 
bishop Potter (in bis j4rcAaologia Gneca, vol. i. p. 344.) 
has some curious reflections on the custom of catching 
omens, which was common amongst the Greeks, and 
which he conceives to be of great antiquity, and also of 
eastern origin. ^' That it was practised by the Jews, 
is by some inferred firom the story of Jonathan, the son 
of king Saul, who going to encounter a Philistine garri- 
son, thus spoke to his armour-bearer, If they say unto 
iu, tany until we come unio you; then we will stand still 
m our place, and xoiB not go up unto them. But if they 
say thus, come up unto us, then we will go up ; for the 
Lord hath delivered them into our hand, and this shall bi 
a sign unto us" A remarkable iostance (^ this super- 

VOL. I, F 
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■titio!! is found in the following passage ot Virgil : *' b* 
introdaces ^neas catching Ascaaius's words from tns 
mouth ; for the Harpies, and Anchises also, having fore* 
told that the Trojans should be forced to gnaw their very 
tables for want of other provisions, when tbey landed in 
Italy; happening to dine upon the grass, instead of 
t^les or trenchers, which their present circum^ances 
did not afford, they l^d their meat upon pieces of breads 
which afterwards they eat up-; wh«%apOD,. 

Heud eiiam mental connunimus? in^ii lulus. 

See, layt lulusi we our table* eat, 
^neas presently caught the omea, as the poet subjoinc: 
'■ ' £a vox audita laboritro 

Prima tulit finetn: primumifue loquenti* ab on 

Eripuit pater, ac itupefactui numine preuit. 

The lucky tound no looner reach'd thdr can. 

But Eiraight thef quite diimits'd their former care) : 

Hi) good old *ire with adoiirition struck. 

The boding lentence, when fet ^ing, took, 

And often roU'd k is hit lilent bre«it.* 

^neidJ. 1. US. 

No. 91- — tvii. 6. Greaoes ttf brass-l These were 
necessary to defend the legs and feet Irom the iron 
stakes placed in the way by the enemy, to gidl and 
wound their opponents. They were a part of anci^it 
military harness, and the artifices made use of by con- 
tending parties rendered the precaution import^t. 

No. 92. — xviii. 4. Stripped hmise^qftherobc.'\ ttSer- 
belot (vol. ii. p. 20.) says, that when Sultan Selim bad 
defeated Causou Gouri, be assisted at prayers in a 
mosque at Aleppo, upon his triumphant return to Con- 
Btantitiople, and that the imam of the mosque, having 
added at the close of the prayer these words : " May 
God preserve Selim Khan, the servant and minuter of 
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the two sacred cities of Mecca and Medinab," the 
title was so very agreehble to the sultan that be gars 
tiie robe that he had on to the imam. Just thus Jona- 
tiiwi stri^Kd himself ^ the robe ihaX was upon Mm, and 
g«Te it to David. Harmeh, vol. ii. p. 94. 

No. 93. — XX. S. New moon.'] " As soon as the new 
moon was either consecrated or appointed to be ob- 
aerved, notice was given by the sanhedrim to the rest 
of the nation, what day had been fixed forthe?unv}>ioon, 
or lirat day of the month, because that was to be the 
rule and measure, according to which they were obliged 
to keep their feasts and iasts in every month respec- 
tively. This notice was given to them in time of peace, 
by firing beacons set up for that purpose, (wtuch was 
looked upon as the readiest way of communication,) but 
in time of war, when all places were full of en^nies, 
who made use of beacons to amuse our nation with, it 
was thought fit to discontinue it, and to del^ate some 
men oif purpose to go and signify it to as many as they 
possibly could reach, before the time commanded for 
die observation of the feast or ^st was expired." 

ht-vi's liifes and Ceremonies of the Jews, p. 25. 

No. 94.— XX. 30. Th(^ son of the perverse rebellious 
amntm.} in the East, when they are angry with a 
person, they abuse and vilify bis parents. Saul thought 
of nothing but venting bis anger against Jonathan, ncir 
bad any design to reproach his wife personally ; the 
mention of her was only a vehicle by which, according 
to oriental modes, be was to convey bis resentment 
against Jonathan into the minds of those about hini. 
' Harmeb, vol. ii. p. 492, 

No. 95.— ^xxii, 6^ Under a tree.] However common 
U might be for the generality of persons, when travel- 
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ling, to take np with a temporary residence undet » 
tree, it seems extraordinary that kings and princes 
should not be better accommodated ; yet according to • 
eastern customs it is perfectly natural. Thus when 
Pococke was travelling in the company of the Governor 
of Faiume, who was treated with great respect as he 
passed along, tbey spent one night in a grove of palm- 
trees. Hakm£B, vol. ii. p. 127. 

No. 96. — ^xxii. 17. The king said unto the footmen^ 
" In ancient times it was as much a custom for great 
men to do execution upon offenders, as it is now an usual 
thing for them to pronounce sentence. They had not 
dien (as we hare now) such persons as the Romans 
called carvifices, or public executioners ; and therefore 
Saul bade such as waited on him to kill the priests, and 
Doeg, one of his chief ofBc^s, did it." 

pATKicK, mloc. 

No. 97. — xxir. 12. The Lord judge between me and 
thee.] FuU of reverence as the eastern addresses are^ 
and especially those to the great, in some points they 
are not so scrupulous as we are in the West. An infe- 
rior's mentioning of himself before he names his superior 
is an instance of this kind. Chardin assures us, that it 
is customary among the Persians for the speaker to name 
himself first. Thus David spoke to Saul, even when he 
- so reverenced him, that he stopped with his face lo the 
earth, and bowed himself. (Gen. xxiii. 15, compared 
with ver. €. is a similar instance.) 

Harheb, vol. ii. p. iX- 

No. 98. — xxvi. 20. Hunt a partridge.] The account 
given by Dr. Shaw, (Travels, p. 236.) of the manner 
of hunting partridges aiyi other birds by the Arabs, 
affords an excellent comment on these words: " The 
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Arabs faave another, though a more laboribas Qiethod of 
catching these birds ; for observing that they become 
languid and fatigued after they have been hastily put 
up twice or thrice, they immediately run in upon them, 
and knock them down with their zerwattys, or blud- 
geons, as we should call them." It was precisely in this 
manner that Saul hunted David, coming hastily upon 
him, Mtd putting him up from time to time, in hopes' 
that he should at length, by frequent repetitions of it, 
be able to destroy turn. ' - Hakmer, vol. i. p. 318. 

No. 99. — xxxi. 10. The^ fastened his bodi/ to the xeaB 
^ Beth-shan.'] After the death of Saul, vre are informed 
that tha/ fastened his body to the wall of Seth-shan, 
Capital oflences were sometimes punished by throwing 
the criminal upon hooks that were fixed in the wall 
below, where frequently they hung in the most exquisite 
agonies thirty or forty hours, before they expired. 
The exposure of the body of Saul might be nothing 
more, than the fixing of it to such hooks as were 
placed there for the executioB of their criminals. 
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No. :100.— 2 SAJiIUEL i. t. 

And earth upon his kedd. 

In sctkhI passages of scripture menUoD is made of ifiu^' 
strowed on the b^, as a token of tnouraitig. Jos^lM 
wi. 6. Job ii. 12. or earlh, 2 Jiiiwi. i. 2, or ropes carried 
on the head, as a token (^submission, 1 Kings xx. 31. 
Th^ following instance is remarkably analt^ous to these 
acts of humiliation : " He then descended the moun. 
two, carrying, as is the custom of die country, for van- 
quired rebels, a stone upon hin head, as confessing him- 
setf guilty of a c^tal crime." 

Britce's Travels, vd. ii. p. 6S0. 

No. 10!.— iv. 13. And jDaoid eommmtded his yntng 
men, and ihei/ slew them, and cut iff tiieir hands and their 
feet, and hung them up over the pool in Hebron.'] In 
Umes of tumult and disorder they&e<}uently cut off die 
hands and feet of people, and afterwards exposed them, 
as well as the head. Lady M. W. Montague speaking 
of the Turkish ministers of state (Let. ii, 19.) says, " if 
a minister displease the people, in tiiree hours time' he 
is dragged even from his master's arms ; they cut off 
his hands, head, and feet, and throw them .before the 
palace gate, with all the respect in the world, while the 
sultan (to whom they all profess an unlimited adoration) 
sits trembling in his apartment." Thus were the sons 
of RimmoD served for slaying Ishbosheth. 

HARSfsR, to), ii. p. 272. 

No. 102.— vii. 18. Sat before the Lord.} Pococke 
(vol. i. p. 213.) has given the figure of a person half sit- 
ting and half kneeling. Chat is, kneeling so as to rest 
the most muscular part of his body on hu heels. This, 
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he observes, is tbe maan«r in which inferior persons sit 
at this day before great men, and is considered as a 
rery huiuble posture. In this manner, probably David 
ut before tbe Lord, when he weat into the sanctuary 
to bless him for his promise respecting his family. 

Harmeb, Tol. ii. p. 5>. 

No. 103. — viii. 2. Measured them with a lincy 
lliese words seem to aUude to a custom among the 
tings of Uie east, wivea they were thoroughly incensed 
against any nation — to make all the captives come to- 
gether in one place, and prostrate themselves upon the 
ground, that, being divided into two parts, as it were 
with a line, their conqueror might appoint which part 
he pleased, either for life or for death, which was some- 
times determined by casting lots. 

Stackhouse's Hiit. of Bible, voL i. p. 689, vote. 

No. 104. — X. 4. Shteved off one half of their beards,} 
It is a great mark of io&my amongst the Arabs to cut 
off the beard. Many people would prefer dea^ to thia 
kind of treatm^it. As they would think it a grievous 
punishment to lose it, they carry things so far as to beg 
for the sake of it : Byyow beard, by ihe life of your beard, 
do. God preserve your blessed beard. When they would 
express their value for a thing, they say, it is worth more 
than his beard. These things shew the energy of thM 
thought of Ezekiel.' (ch. v. ver. 1. 5.) where tbe inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem are compared to tbe hair of his Awtidm^ 
beard. It intimates that though tbey had been as dear td 
God as the beard was to the Jews, yet tliey should be con> 
Bumed and destroyed, fffarmer, vol. ii. p. 55.) When 
Peter the Great attempted to civilize the Kuisianst and 
introduced the manners and fashions of the more refined 
parts of Europe, nothing met with more opposition than 
the cutting off of their boards, ancl muiy of those, v^ 
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were obliged to .comply with Au command, testified 
such great veneration for their beards, as to order them 
to be buried with them. Jrwin also, in bis voyage up 
the Red Sea (|>. 40.) says, that at signing a treaty of 
peace with the vizier of Yambo, they swore by their 
beards, tbe most solemn oath they can talce. ITArvieui; 
gives a remarkable instance of an Arab, who, having 
received a wound in bis jaw, chose to hazard his hfe 
rather than to sufler his surgeon to take off his beard. 
From all these representations it may easily be collected 
bow great the insult was which Hanun ■ put upioo 
David's servants. 

No. 105. — ^xii. 20. Datdd aroK from the earth.} 
CAan/tn informs us, that " it is usual in the East to leave 
a relation of a person deceased to weep and mourn, till 
on the third or fourth day at feirthest, the relations and 
friends go to see him, cause him to eat, lead him to a 
bath, and'cause him to put on new vestments, he having 
before thrown himself up6n the ground," The surpris* 
of David's servants, who had seen his bitter anguish whila 
tbe child was sick, was excited at bis doing that himself, 
which it was customary for tbe friends of mourners to 
do for tbem. Harmeh, vol. ii. p. 495. 

No. 106. — xifl. 8. She took flour, and kneaded it.}, 
Mr. Parrhubst (Hebrew Lexicon, p. 413. 3d. edit.) 
supposes this pass^e is to be understood of tbe frequent 
turning of the cakes while baking. This appears to 
have been the common method of preparing tbem, for 
Rauveolff, speaking of his entert^nment in a tent on the 
other side of the Euphrates, says, " the woman was not 
idle neither, but brought us milk and eggs to eat, so that 
we wanted for noting. She made also some dough for 
cakes, and hud them on hot stones, and kept them turn- 
ing, and at length she fluitg the ashes and.embers ovetr 
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than and so baked them thoroughly. Tbey were very 
good to eat, and very savoury." 

No. 107. — xiii. 18. Garment of divers colours.1 
Party-coloured restmeuts weie esteemed honourable. 
To make them, many pieoes of difierent coloured rib- 
bands were sewed together, f Shaw's Trav. p, 228. ) Kings 
daughters were thus arrayed, Hahmek^ vol, U. p. 91. 

No. 108. — xvi. 13. Jnd cast dust.1 When the con. 
cut, wfaom^ocpc^eattended, entered Cairo, " according 
to an ancient cugtom of state, a man went before, and 
sprinkled water on the ground to lay the dust" (vol. i, 
p. ll.) In hot and dry countries this practice must have 
been very conveuient. Iftt wasusedinJudea before the 
time of David, it will explain Sbimei's behaviour, and 
give it great energy. He threw stones and dust at him, 
who probably had been honoured by having the groaDd 
moistened, that the dust might not rise, when he walked 
oat. So also Acts xxii. 23. Chardm has made an ob- 
■ervation, which places this matter in a diflerent point of 
view: he says, " that in almost all the East those who 
accuse a criminal, or demand justice agaiast him, throw 
dust upon him ; as much as to say, he deserves to be put 
under ground^ and it is a common imprecation of the 
Turks and Persians — Be covered with earth." The Jews 
certunly thought I^nt deserved to die; and Shimei 
might de«gn to declare by what be did, that David was 
unworthy to live. Hakmxk, v<J. ii. p. 109. 

No. 109. — xs.. 9. Joab took Amasa by the beard to 
itwAwi.] Mr. ZTarm^r, (vol. ii. p. 54.) supposes we are 
to anderstand this expression as referring to the prac- 
tice of kissmg the beard itself, which was a customary 
thing. D'AftviEDx (foy.dans la Pal. p. 71.) describing 
die assembling tt^Uier of several petty Arab princei 
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u ao entertairunent, says, that " aU the eorin oaoff 

just tc^ether a little time tSt&, accompanied by tbeir 
friends and attendants, and after the usual ciyilities, 
caressee, kissings of the beard and of the band, which 
every one gave and received according to his nok aod 
d^nityi thsy sat dowa uptm mats." ^ 

No. 1 10. — xxii. 6. Snares ef4eiUk.'\ Thia U ui st' 
losion to the ancient manner of hunting, which is still ' 
practised in Eome countries, and was perfumed by " mii> ' 
«Htndiag a considetsble- tract of ground by a circle of 
vets, .and afterwards contravtiog -the circle by de^^'ees, 
till they had forced all the beasts of that quarter together 
into a narrow compass, and. thai it was that tbe daughter 
b^an. Thi4 manner of hunting was used in Italy of 
{tld| as well as all ovex the eastern parts of the world, 
(VljlQiL, .^B. iv. 1. 121— 13J. Shaw's r^'wcit, p. 235.) 
sod it was from this custom that tlie poets sometintes re* 
presented i^eaXh as sarrounding periions with her nets, ant] 
as eacoiupasiiag them on every side. Thus StatitUf 
th. V. Sylv, i. 1. 156. 

^—Furaemiiervm circum undtque kthj 
Vallavere plags." 

Sf ZNcs'aPotymetis, Dial. xvi. p. 262. Horace, lib. iii. 
Ode zxiv. L 8. See also Fsalm xviii. 5, et al. , 

No. 111. — xxiv. 18. Threskivgjioor.y Theseamong 
the ancient Jews, were only, as they are to this day in 
the East, round level plats of ground in the open Mr, 
where the corn was trodden out by oxen, the Libyctt 
area of Horace, ode i. 1. 10. Thus Gideon's floor 
(Jiutges, vi. 31.) appears to have been in the open air; 
as wa:i likewise that f)f Araunah tlie Jcbusitc; else it 
would not have been a proper place for ertcting a^ 
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altar and offering sacrifice. In Hosea xiii. 3. we read 
of the chaff which is driven hy the whirlwind ftota the 
floor. This circumstance of the threshing floor's being 
exposed to the agitatton of the wind, seems to be the 
principal reason of ite Hebrew name ; which may b« 
farther illustrated by the direction which Hejiod (Opera 
et Dies, I, 597.) gives hi» husbandman to thresh his com 
in a pixce weU exposed to tie wind. From the above ac- 
count it appears that a tkresfdag-Jloor (rendered in oar 
textual translation a void place) might well be Jiear the ' 
entrance of tbe gate of Sunaria, iuid that it might afibrd 
no improper place for iJie kings ef Israel and Jndah to 
hear the profAets in. • 

See t Jfm^* xxii. lOj 2 Chtm. itriii. », , 
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No. 112.— 1 KINGS ii.l. 

Satihow kindness unto the sons of Barzillai the GQeadiie,^ 
and let them he of those that eat at thy tablf. 

The privitego of eating at court was both private 
ftpd public. Those passages which speak of a right 
to e^ at a royal table may be understood as Teferriog 
to public and solemn feasts. Chardm thus understood 
the dying advice of David to Solomon, which, he says» 
may be referred to the megelez, not the daily and or* 
dinary repasts; at tbes^ ifiegelez many persons bave 
a right to a seat ; others are present only from special 
grace. We are therefore to consider it, of their receiT" 
isg a right to a constant attendance there. 

Hakuer, vol. i. p. 35J, 

No. II3.~4i. 9. Now, therefore hold him not guilt- 
less; Jbr thou art a wise man, and kturwest xvhat thou 
oughtest to do unto him; but his hoary head bring thoa 
down to'the grave with blood.] David is here represented'' 
in our English version, as finishing his life with giving a 
command to Solomon to kill Shimei ; and to hill him on 
account of that very crime, for which he had sworn to 
him by the Lord, he would not put him to death. The 
behaviour thus imputed to the king and prophet, should 
be examined very carefully, as to the ground it stands 
Upon. When the passage is duly considered, it will ap- 
pear highly probable that an injury has been done to 
this illustrious character. It is not uncommon in the 
Hebrew language to omit the negative in a second part 
of a sentence, and to consider it as repeated, when it 
has been once expressed, and is followed by the con- 
necting particle. The necessity .of so very considerable 
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an alteration, as inserting the particle hot, maybe here 
confirmed by some other instances. Thus Psalm i. 5. 
jt%e ungodly shaU Ttot stand in the judgment, hos. (the 
Heb. is and signifying and not) shmera m the congrega- 
tion of the righteous. (Psalm ix. lij. Psalm zxxriii. 1. 
P5a/»t Ixxv. 5. Prov.xxiv. 12.) If then there are in fact 
many such instances, the question is, whether the ne- 
gative, here expressed in the former part of David'i 
command, may not be understood as to be repeatedin 
the latter part ; and if this may be, a strong reason will 
be added why it thould be so interpreted. The passage 
will run thus : Behold, thou hast with thee Shimei, who 
fursed me, but I mare to him by the Lord, SMfing, I will 
not put thee to death by the sword. Now therefore hold 
him NOT guiltless, (for thou art a wise man, and kmneest 
vhat thou oughtest to do unto kimj but bring not down 
his hoary head to the graoe with blood. Now, if the lan< 
guage itself will admit this construction, the sense thus 
given to the sentence derives a very strong support 
firom the conteKt. For, how did Solomon understand 
diis charge? did he kill Shimei in consequence of it? 
certainly he did not. For, after he had immediately 
cwninmided Joab to be slain, in obedience to his father, 
he sends for Shimei, and knowing that Shimei ought to 
be well watched, confines him to a particular spot in 
Jerusalem for the remainder of bis life. 1 Kings ii. 
36—42. Kenhicott's Remarks, p. 131. 

No. 114. — z. 22. Peacocks.'] Ellis, in Cook'slaA 
TOyi^, speaking of the people of Otabeite, says, they 
expressed great surprise at the Spaniards (who had 
lately made tbem a visit] because they bad not red 
feathers as well as the Englisb, (which they had brought 
with tbem in great plenty from the Friendly Isles) for 
Uiey are with these people the summum bonum and ex- 
tent of all their wishes. (voL i. p. 129.) As these iskinds 
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border so clasety upon Asia, and hire tmosg' their nui-» 
Mrs and oustoms rtany which bear a resemblance to 
those of the Aa^ics, may not these people's t»gb 
esteem for red feathers throw some fight npon tim pas. 
sage, nbere we find peacocks ranked amongst the v»* 
tuable commodities imported b; Solomon* 

No. 1 15. — xiv. 10. ^Mt up and ^.] Sometiiaea, 
when a siicceseful prince has endearoured to extirpate 
tbe-preceding royal family, some of them bare escaped 
tiie slaughter, and secured themselves in a fratcess at 
place of secrecy, while others have sought an asylmn 
in foreign countries, frOm wfaenee they have occasioned 
.greatanxiety to the usurper. The word s^t &^, strict. 
ly speaking, refers to the firat of these cases ; as in the 
Itreserration of Joasb from Atbaliah in a privjue apart- 
Bi«it of the temple, 2 Kings xi. Such appears abo 
to have been the case in more modem times. " Though 
iDctfe than thirty years had ^psed since the death of 
Saltan Achmet, father of ^w new empnor, be had sot, 
in that interval, acquired any great information or ira- 
provement. S&ut up, during this long interval, in the 
apartments assigned him, with some eunacfas to wait on 
hipt,* and women to amuse him, the equality of his age 
with that of the princes who had a right to precede 
him, allowed him but little hope of reigning in his turn^ 
and he had, besides, welKgrounded reasons for a more 
serious uneasiness." Barun Do Tott, vol, i. p. 115. 
Bat when David, was io danger, he kept himself close 
fl Chron. xii. i.) in Zlklag, but not so as to prevent 
him from making frequent excursions. Id later times^ 
in ^e East persons of royal descent bare been left^ whea 
the rest of a family ' have been cut otf, if no d^iger was 
a^preh^ided from them, on account of some mental ot 
bodily disqualiiication. Blindness saved the life ofMa- 
baEomedKhodabeBdeb, a Persian prince of the sisteeBtfa 
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century, wben his Iwotber bmaet pnt all tlw rest of his 
brethren to death.. D'JIerbelot,^. 61S. T^explana- 
-tion will enable us more clearly to understand S Kings, 
xiv. 2«. Deut. zxxn. ne. 

Harmer, Tol. ir. p. 211. 

No. 116.— xvii. J2. Barrel.'] As corn is subject to 
be eaten by worms, tbe Easterns keep what they are 
■pending in long vesseb of clay. (Sandys's Trav. p.* 
1 17.) So it appears the woman of Zarephath did. The 
word translated barrel properly signifies s.jar; and is 
the same with that used for the Tessels in which Gideon's 
loldiers concealed their torches, and which they brake 
wben they blew with their trumpets. 

Harmek, vol. i, p. 2T7. 

No. 117. — ^xviii. 28. CW ihemseiaes.'] If we loot 
into antiquity, we shall find that nothing was more 
GoramoD in the religious rites of several nations, than 
this barbarous custom. To this purpose we may ob- 
serve, that (as PliUarch de Superstitione telk iis) the 
priests of Bellona, when they sacrificed to that goddess, 
besmttared tbe victim with their own blood. The Pernan 
•magi (Herodotus, lib. vii, c. 191.) used to appease tem- 
pests, and allay the winds, by making incisions in thdr 
flesh. Th^ who carried about the Syrian goddess, 
fApuleiuSy lib. viii.) cut and slashed themselves with 
knives, till the blood gushed out. Thb practice remains 
HI many places at the present time, and frequent in- - 
stances of it may be met with in modern voyages and 
navels. 

No-. 118. — ^xviii. 42, Elpah wentvpto the topofCaV' 
mel; aiid'he cast himself down upon the earth, and pui 
his face between his knees^ The devout posture of some 
people of tbe Levant greatly resembles that of Elijah. 
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Just before the descent of the rain, he cast himsdf daam 
Vpon the earth, and pulhis/acebetweenhii knees, Chardin 
relates that the'derrises, especially those of the hidies, 
put themselves into this posture, in order to meditate, 
and also to repose themselvea. They tie their knees 
against their belly with their girdle, uid lay their heads 
on the top of thetn, aiid tiiis, according to them, is the 
best posture for recol^ctioo. 

Habher, vol. it. p. Soe. 

No. 119.— xviii. «. A liitle cloud.] When Elijah's 
Eervaot. reported to his mastf r, that he saw a little cloud 
arising out of the sea like a man's hand, he commaDded 
him togo up and saj/ unto Ahab, prepare thy chariot^ atid 
gel thee doom, that the ^mn stop thee not. This circum- 
stance was justly considra^ as the sure indication of an 
approaching shower ,/or it came topass in the mean whik 
that the heaven was bloLk with clouds and wind, andthere 
was a great ram. Mr. Bruce (Travels, vol. iii. p. 669.) 
has an observation which greatly corroborates this rela- 
tion. He says, "there are three remarkable appear- 
ances attending the inundation of the Nile : every 
morning in Abyssinia is clear and the sun shines ; about 
< nine, a smalt cloud, not above four fi^et broad, appeiuv 
in the East, whirling violently round as if upon an axis ; 
but arrived near the zenith, it first abates its motion, then 
loses its form, and extends itself greatly, and seems to 
call up vapours from all opposite quarters. These clouds 
having attained nearly the same height, rush against 
each other with great violence, and put me always. in 
mind of Elijah's foretelUng rain on mount Carmel. The 
air, impelled before the heaviest mass, or swiftest mover, 
makes an impression of its own form in the collection of 
clouds opposite, and the moment it has taken possession 
of the space made to receive it, the most violent thunder 
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possible to be conceivet! instantly foUpws, with r&in; 
and after some hours the sky again clears/* 

No. 120. — XX. 32. They girded sackcloth on their 
linns, and put ropes on their heads.] Approaching per- 
sons with a sword hanging to the neck is in the East «, 
very humble and submissive act. Thmenol has men- 
tioned this circumstance (part i. p. 289.) in the account 
he has giren of the taking of Bagdat by the Turks, in 
1638. When the besieged entreated quarter, the prin- 
cipal officer went to the grand vizier, with a scacf about 
bis neck, and his sword wreathed in it, and begged 
mercy. The ropes mentioned in this passage were pro- 
bably what they suspended their swords with. 

Harmeb, vol. ii. p. 25S. 

No, 121. — xx. 34. Thouskali make streets for thee 
in Damascus.'] The circumstances connected with this 
passage, and those contained in the following extract, 
lo much resemble each other, that it must be apparent 
with what propriety our translators have chosen the 
word streets, rather than any other, which comotentators 
have proposed instead of it " Biazet hauiog worthily 
relieued his beseiged citie, returned agune to the seig« 
of Constantinople; laying more hardly vnto it than be- 
fore, building forte and bulwarks against it on the one 
side towards the land; and passing over the strait of 
Bosphorus, built a strong castle vpon that strait oucf 
against Constantinople, to impeach so much as was pos- 
■ible all passage thereunto by sea. This streight seige 
(as most urite) continued also two yeres, which I sup- 
pose by the circumstance of the historie, to haue been 
part of the aforesaid eight yeres. Evtanuel, the beseiged 
emperor, wearied with these long wars, sent an embassador 
to Biazet, to intreat with him a peace, which Biazet was 
Uie mor&willing to hearken vnto, for that he heard newes, 

VOL. L o 
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that Tkinertane, the great Tartarian priiice, intended 
shortly to warre upon hira. Vet could not this peaci be ob- 
tained, but upon condition that ike emperor should grant 
free libertie for the Turks to dwell together in (me street 
of Constantinople, with free exercise of their awne religion 
end lawss, vndarajudge of their owne Tuition; and further, 
to pay vnto the Tmiish king a 3erely tribute of ten 
thousand duckats, which dishonourable conditions the 
.distressed emperor was glad to accept of. So was this 
long seige broken vp, and presently a great sort of Turkt 
with their families were sent out of Bythinia, to dwell i'» 
Constanlinnple, and a church there built for them; which 
not long after was by the Emperor pulled downe to the 
ground, and the Turks againe driuen out of the citie, at 
EUchtime as, Biazet wis by the mightie Tamerlane over- 
throwne and taken prisoner." 

Knolles's HislQiy of the Turks, p. 206. 

. No. 122.— xxi. 8. So she wrote letters m AkaH'sTtamt 
and sealed them with his seal.'\ Tlie yery ancient custom 
of sealing dispatches with a seal or signet, aet in a ring, 
is still retained in the East. Fogocke says, (Travels, 
vol. i. p. IS€. notes) "in Egypt diey make the hi>- 
pression of their name with their sea), generally of cer- 
nelian, which they wear on their filler, and which is 
blacked when they hare occasion to seal with it.** Han- 
WAv remarks CTrav. i. 317.) that " the Persian ink 
serves not only foF writing, but for subscribing with their 
SitaX; indeed many of the Persians in Ingh office eoultt 
not write. In their rings they wear agates, which serro 
for a seal, on which is ifreqitently engrared their naiiK, 
and seme verse from the Koran." Shaw abo has a r^ 
mark exactly to the same purpose. Travels, p. 247. 

No. 12S. — xxi. 23. The dogs shatt eat Jezebel") Wr. 
Bruce, when at Gondar, was witness to a scene ta s 
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^reat measnre similar to the devouring of Jezebel by 
dogB. He says, " the bodies of those killed by the 
sword were hewn to piecel, and scattered about thi 
streets, being denied burial. I was iliiaerable, and al- 
most driven to despair, at aeeii^ my hunting-dogs, twice 
let loose by the carelessness of my servants, bringing into 
the court-yard the heads and anas of shttigbtefed tOeo, 
and which I eould no way prevent, but by the destrnctiotr 
ef the dogs thetnsdves." He alaoadds, that upon being 
asked by the kiDg the reason of his dejected and siclly 
appearance, among other reasons, he informed him, " it 
was oceasioned by an execution of three men, which be 
had lately seen; becaose the hytenas, aliiired into the 
streets by the qnam ity of carrion , would not let him paai 
by night in safety from the palace, and because the dogd 
fied into his bouse, to eat pieces of human carcases at 
their leisore." Travels, vol. iv. p. 81. This account 
illustrates also the readiness of the dogs to lick the blood 
of Ahftb, I Kings xxit. 38. in perfbct conformity to 
n^h is the expression of the prophet Jeremiah, xv. 3. 
I will eppmnt over than the suor4 tosltnf, and Ihe dogs to 
tear. 
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No. 124.— 2 KINGS i. 4. 

Dojen/rcnn that bed. 

This expressian may be illustrated by wliat Shaw 
«yi of the Moorish houses in Barbary (Travels, p. 209J 
lyhere, after having observed that their chambers an 
spacious, of the sanje length with the. square court on 
the sides of which they are built, he adds, " at one end 
of each diaoiber there is a little galley raised three, four, 
or five feet above thefioory with a balustrade in the front 
of it, with a few steps likewise leading up to it. Here they 
place their beds; a situation frequently alluded to in the 
holy scriptures, which may likewise illustrate the cir- 
cumstance of Yisz^\i\ditdturninghisface,wh€nheprai/ed, 
towards thewaU, (i.e. from his attendants] 2Kingst-x. 2^ 
that the fervency of his devotion might be the less taken 
notice of and observed. The like is related of Aliab, 
1 Kings xxi. 4. though probably he did thus, not upon 
a religious account, but in order to conceal from his at-r 
tendants the anguish he was in for his late disappoint- 
ment. 

No. 125. — iii. 11. Whopouredtvateron the hands of. 
Elijak-I This was a part of the service which Elisha 
performed to his master. We read of it in other in- 
stances. Pitts tells us, (p. 24.) " the table being re- 
moved, before they rise (from the ground whereon they 
at) a servant, who stands attending on them with a cup 
of water to give them drink, steps into the middle, with 
B baiion, or copper pot of water, somewhat like a coflee- 
pot, and a little soap, and lets the water run upon theJr 
hands one after another, in order as they sit." Mr. 
Hanvvay, speaking of a Persian supper, says, (Trm. 
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Tal. i. p. 233.) *< sapper being now bnmght in, a servant 
presented a bason of water, and a napkin hung over hi* 
flhoulders ; he went to every one in the company, and 
poured water on tbeir hands to wash." S^ also Homer 
Odyss. iv. 216. Firgil, jEn. i. line 705. 

■ No.126. — iii. !7. Fe shall not see wind, neither shail ye 
Ke rain.) Rain Is often in the East preceded bv a squaJl 
of wind. The editor of the Ruins of Palmyra tells us, 
tliat they setdom have run except at the equinoxes, 
and ttiat nothing could be more serene than the sky all 
die time he was there, except one afternoon, when 
there was a small shower, preceded by a whirlwind, 
which took up such quantities of sand from the desert 
as quite darkened the sky. (p. 37.) Thus Elisha told 
the king of Israel, ye shall not see ivind nor rain, yet that 
vaUey shall be filled with water. The circumstance of 
the wind taking up such a quantity of sand as to darken 
the sky may serve to explain 1 Kings xriji. 45. The 
heaven was black with clouds and wind: The wind*» 
prognosticating of rain is also referred to Prov. xxv. 14. 
whoso boasleth himself of a false gift, pretending to give 
something valuable, and disappointing the expectatioot 
u like clouds and wind without rain. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 34. 

No. 127. — iii. 25. Felled the good trees.] In timet 
of war it wa.s formerly very common for one party to 
injure the other by destroying their valuable trees. Thus 
the Moabites were punished, and thus the Arabs of ths 
Holy Land still make war upon each other, burning the 
eom, cutting down the olive trees, &c. 

Hasselquist, Trav. p. 143. 

No. 128.— iii. 27. He look his eldest son and offered 
kirn for a bumt.offering.] Sat John Shore, (now Lord 
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TwgHm9ath)hi • p*perc<wferQUig MaKextnovdmarf 
euBtonu of the HindoM, mentiow • practice caUad 
ilurnn, foFin«rl]r v«ry oommoo tt Boures. " It if 
used t>y Ui« bnbmein in thiU city to gain s point «4iidi 
cannot be accomplished by any ittber neans. Tlie pro* 
gresB is as follows : the brahmen wbo adopts this expe* 
dient for the purpow mentioned, proceeda to the door 
W bouK of the parson against i^om it it directed, or 
wlKrevar ha may raoit conveniently intercept him: 
\m them sits down in dAtrn*, wi^ poison, or a poig. 
nvd, or Bome other instrument of suicide in his hand, 
and threatraing to use it if bis adTcrsary should attempt 
to molast or paja him, bo thus completely arrests bim. 
]o this situatim the brahmen &sts, and by the rigour 
«f the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the unfor-. 
tnoate object of his armt ought to fast also; apd thus 
they both remain until the inttitutor of the dhema db^ 
tains sadfifaction. In this, as be seldom makes the 
attempt without resolution toperserere, be rarely fiiils; 
fer if the party thus arrested were to sufler the brak. 
men sitting in Sterna to perish by hunger, tbe srn 
would for erer lie upon his head." (Aaatic RosearcheSy 
roL iv. p. S44.) This custom is there exemplified by 
a remarkable instance in which it was practised. Tha 
reason why the king of Moab offered his son on the 
wall was to represent to tbe attacking armies to what 
■traits they had reduced him. Jf any practice of a nature 
similar to that of the dhcma formerly prevailed, wo 
may suppose that the king of Moab did not in this oaae 
merely implore assistanoe from his gods by tbe sacrifice 
ef his son, but took this method of terrifying his adver-. 
saries, after his own personal valour had proved inef> 
fectual to deUver himself and his country. 

No. lS9.-^iv. ID. A little eksmbev.^ <* To most of 
these houses there is a smaller one anoeied, whick 
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Bometimes rues one etory higher than the house; at 
other times it consists of one or tiyo rotnns only and s 
terrace, whilst others, that are built {as they frequently 
are) over the porch or gateway, have (if we except tho 
ground-fioor, which they have not) alltbe conreniencea 
that belong to the house, properly so called. There il 
« door of communication from them into the gallery of 
the house, kept open Or shut «t the discretion of the 
iriaster of the family, besides another door, -which 
opens immediately from a private staircase, down into 
the porch or -street, without giving the least distur- 
bance to the house. These back-houses are km>wn 
by the name of olee or oieah (for the house properly so 
called is dar, or beet J and in them strangers are usually 
lodged and entertained ; in them the sons of the family 
are permitted to keep their concubines ; whither likewise 
the men are wont to retire from the harry and noise 
of the families, to be more at leisure for meditation or 
diversions, besides the use they are at other times put 
to in serving for wardrobes and magazines. 

The olcak of holy scripture, being literally the same 
appellation, is accordingly so rendered in the Arabic 
version. Wemay suppose it then to have been a struc- 
ture of the like contrivance. The little chamber, conse- 
quently, that was built by theSkunaitiiteior Mliska (whi- 
tber, as the text instructs us, lie retired at fais pleasure^ 
without breaking in upon the private affairs of the fa^ 
mily, or being in his turn interrupted by them in'bis 
devotions;) the summer-clmmber of Eglon, (which iij- 
the same manner with these, seems to have had privy 
stairs belonging to it, through which Eiiud e«ca{ied, 
after lie had revenged Israel upon that king of Moab;) 
the chamber over the gate, (whither, for the greater 
privacy, king David withdrew himself to weep for Ab. 
sttlom ;] aad that upon whose terrace Ahaz, for the same- 
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reafon, er^ted his altarsi seem to have been structures 
of the like nature and contrivance with these oUes^' 
Shaw's Travels, p. 280. 

No. 130. — iT."24. Then she saddled an ass, andsaid 
to her servant, drive and go/orward.] Asses were much 
used for riding, and Pococke tells us, {vol. i. p. 191.) 
that " the man, (the husband, I suppose, he means) 
always leads the lady's ass, and if she has a servant )ie 
goes on one sidei but the asa-driver follows the man, 
goads on the beast, and when he is to turn, directs his 
head with a pole." The Shunamite, when she went to 
the prophet, did not desire so much attendance, but 
only rec]uested lier husband to send her an ass and its 
driver, to whom she said. Drive, and go/orward. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 449. 

No. 131. — vii. 10. Horses tied and asses lied.] From 
the ciicumstances recorded concerning the flight of the 
Syrians, it appears to have been remarkably precipitate. 
That they were not altogether unprepared for a hasty 
departure may be inferred from comparing this pas^ 
sage with the following extract (from Memoirs relO' 
five to Egypt, p. 300.) : " As soon as the Arabs areap- 
prehensive of an attack, they separate into several small 
camps, at a great distance from each other, and tie their 
(darnels to the tents, so as to be able to move off at a mo- 
ment's notice." Such a precaution is not probably pe- 
culiar to the modem Arabs, but might be adopted by the 
Syrian army. If this was the case, it shews with what 
great fear God filled their minds, that though prepared 
as usual for a quick march, they were not able to avail 
themselves of the advantage, but were constrained to 
leave every thing behkid tliem as a prey to their ene- 
mies. 
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No. 132. — xi. 2. £ed chamber.'} A bed chamber does 
not, according to the usage of the East, mean a lodging 
room, but a repository forbec^s. Chardinsays, " In the 
East, beds are not raised from the ground with posts, 
a canopy, and curtains; people lie on the ground. In 
theevening they spread out a mattress or two of couon, 
very light, of which they have several in great houses, 
agiunst tbey should have occasion, and a room on pur- 
pose for them." From hence it appears that It was in 
a chamber of beds that Joash was concealed. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 489. 

No. 133. — xi. 12. Clapped their hands.'] The way 
by which females in the East express their jay, is by 
gently applying one of their hands to their mouths. 
This custom appears to be very ancient, and seems to 
be referred to in several places of scripture. Pitts 
(Religion and Manners of the Mahometans, p. 85.) de- 
scribing the joy with which the leaders of their sacred 
caravans are received in the several towns of Barbary 
through which they pass, sayn, " This Emir Hagge, into 
whatever town he comes, is received with a great deal 
of joy, because he is going about so religious a work. 
The women get upon the tops of the houses to view the 
parade, where they keep striking their four fingers on 
their lips softly as fast as they can, making a joyful 
noise all the while." The sacred writers suppose two 
dilferent methods of expressing joy by a quick motion 
of the liand : the clapping of the hands, and that of one 
hand only, though these are confounded in our transla- 
tion. The former of tliese methods obtained anciently, 
as an expression of malignant joy ; (Lam. ii. 15. Job 
xxvii. 23.) but other words, which our version translates 
clapping the bands, signify, the applying of only one 
hand somewhere with softness, in testimony of a joy of 
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« more agreeable kind. Thus in 2 King* xi. 12. and 
Paalm xlvii. t, it should be rendered in tbe MnguW, 
Clap your hand, and as the word implicB gentlenew, it 
nifty allude U* such an appiicatioa of tbe hand to the 
mouth as has now been recited. 

Hakmzk, vol. iii. p. 277; 

No. 1S4. — xii. 10. Tha/.patvp f bound up) in hags, 
Kid told the num^-l It appears to have been usu^ in 
the East for money to he put into bags, which, being 
ascertained as to the exact sum deposited in each, were 
sealed, and probably labelled, and thus passed currently. 
Instances of this kind may be traced in the scriptures, 
atleastsofar as that moneynastlius conveyed, (2 Kings 
V. 23.) and also thus delivered from superior to inferior 
officers for distribution: as in the p&ssage referred to 
in this article. Major Remnell (on the Geography g^ 
Herodotus, sect. 15.}ingivinganabstract of the History 
of Tobit, says, " we find him again at Nineveh *(Tobtt 
xi. 16.) from whence he dispatches his son Tobias to 
Rages by way of Ecbatana, for the money. At the lau 
ter place, he marries his kinswoman Sara, and sends a 
tnesaenger on to Rages. The mode of keeping and de- 
livering the money was exactly as at present in tbe East. 
Gabctel, who kept the money in trust, " brought forth 
bags, which were sealed up, and gave thera to bim," (To- 
bit ix. 5.) and received in return the handwriting or ac- 
knowledgment which Tobias had taken care to require 
of his father before he left Nineveh. Tlie money we 
learn (Tobit i. 14.) was left in (ru5(, or as a deposit, and 
not onusury, and, as it may be concluded, with Tqbit's 
seal on the bags. In the East, in the present times, a bag. 
of money passes (for some time at least) currently from 
band to hand, under the authority of a banker'ii seal, 
without any examination of its contents." , , 
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No. 135. — XX. 13. Shewed them all the house of hit 
precious thingt.} The dbplay which Hezekiah made of 
his treamire was to gratify the ambassadors of the king 
<^ Babflon. It appears to have been an extraordinary 
thing, and not done but upon this and occasions of a 
similar nature ; such probably was the general practice. 
Lord Macartn^ informs us, t£at " the splendor of the 
emperor of China uid his court, and the riches of the 
oumdarins, surpass all that can be said of them. Their 
silks, porcel^D, cabinets, and other furniture, make « 
most glittering appearance. Tbesp, however, are only 
exposed when they make or receive visits : for they 
comaaonly neglect themsdves at borne, the laws against 
private pomp and luxury being very severe." 



lio. 136.— 1 CHRONICLES xxvii. 28. , 

Cellars of aH. 

Dk. Chandler (Trao. in Greece, p. 126.) says, the 
modem Greets keep their oil in large earthenjars, sank in 
the grou,nd,m the areas before their houses. The custom 
might obtain among the Jews; it is certain they some- 
times buried their oil in the earth, to secrete it in times 
of danger, in which case they fixed upon the most 
likely place for concealment — xhc fields. (Jer. xli. 8.) 
Joasb may therefore be properly considered as set over 
die treasures of oil, whatever was the place in which it 
Was stored. Ha&mer, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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No. 137.— 2 CHRONICLES xxviii. 27. 

^?id Ahax slept with his/aihers, and they buried kirn in 
the city, even in Jerusalem ; but they brought him not 
into the sepulchres of the kings ^Israel. 

Th£ Israelite:! were accustomed to honour in a pecu- 
liar manner the memory of those kings who had reigned 
over them uprightly. On the contrary, some marks 
of posthumous disgrace followed those monarchs who 
left the world under the disapprobation of their people. 
Tbe proper place of interment was in Jerusalem. 
There, in some appointed receptacle, the remains of 
their princes were deposited: and, from the circum- 
stance of this being the cemetery for successive rulers, 
it was said, when one died and was so buried, that he 
was gathered to his/athers. Several instances occur in 
the history of the kings of Israel, wherein, on certain 
accounts, they were not thus interred with their pr«le- 
cessors, but in some other place in Jerusalem. So it 
was with Ahaz, who though brought into tbe city, was 
not buried in tbe sepulchres of the kings of Israel. In 
some other cases, perhaps to mark out a greater degree 
of censure, they were taken to a small distance firom 
Jerusalem. It is said that Uzziah was buried with his 
fathers in the field of the burial which belonged to the kings ; 
for they said, he is a leper, (2 Chron. xxvi. 23.) It was 
doubtless with a design to make a suitable impression 
on the minds of their kings while living, that such dis- 
tinctions we're made after tbeir decease. They might 
thus restrain them from evil or excite tbete to good, 
according as they were fearful of being execrated, or 
desirous of being honoured, when they were dead. Tbe 
Egyptians had a custom in some measure similar to this ; 
it was however geoeral as to all persons, though it re^ 
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c^ved very particular attention, as far as it concerned 
their kings. It is thus described in Frankuh's His- 
tory of ancient andmotUrn Egypt, vol. i. p. 3T4. " As 
soon as a mao was dead, be nas brought to his trial. 
Tbe public accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was condemned, 
and he was deprived of the honours of sepulture. Thus, 
that sage people were affected with laws which extended 
even beyond li»e grave, and every one, struck with the 
di^race inflicted on the dead person, was afraid to 
reflect dishonour on his own memory, and that of hia 
femiJy. 

" But what was singular, the sovereign himself was not 
exempted fi-om this public iaqnest upon his death. The 
public peace was interested in the lives of their sove* 
reigns in their administration, and as death terminated, 
all their actions, it tvas then deemed for the public wel- 
fare, th^t they should suffer an impartial scrutiny by a 
public trial, as well as the most common subject. Even 
some of them were not ranked among the honoured 
dead, and consequently were deprived of public burial. 
The Israelites would not suHer the bodies of some of 
their flagitious princes to be carried into the sepulchres 
apprc^riated to their virtuous sovereigns. The custom 
was singular: the effect must have been powerful and 
influeniiaj. The most haughty despot, who might tram- 
pie on laws human and divine in his life, saw, by thb 
solemn investigation of human conduct, that at death 
he also would be doomed to infamy and execration." 
What degree of conformity there was between the prac- 
tice of the Israelites and the Egyptians, and with whom 
the custom flrst originated, may be diflicult to ascertain 
and decide, but the conduct of the latter appears to 
be founded on the same principle as that of the former, 
and as it is mtyce circumstantially detailed, affords us an 
agreeable explanation of a lite but slightly mentioped. 
Ml the scriptures. 
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No. 138.— EZRA iv. 14. 
Mamtenance/rom the king's palace. 
Maro. Salted with the salt of the palace. Some hare 
aoppoeed these words refer to tbeir receiring of a sti- 
peod firom the king in sah ; others, that it expreswa 
ati acknowledgment that they were protected by the 
king as fiesh is preserved by salt. It n suflicieat, how- 
ever, to put an end to alt these conjectures, to recite the 
words of a modem Persian monarch, whose court CAer- 
drn attended some time. " Rising in wrath gainst art 
officer who had attempted to deceive him, be drew Mt 
iabre, fdl upon' him, aad hewed him in pieee»at (he 
feet of the grand vizir, who was standby (and nliosd 
fevoor the poor wretch courted by this deception) and 
looking fixedly upon bin, and the other great lords that 
stood on each side of him, be said with a tone of indig* 
nation, I have tben sucJi ungrateful servants and trai. 
tors as these (o tat my sail." (torn. iii. p. 1+9.) I 
am well informed, says Mr. Parkhurst (Heb. Lex, p, 
44S. 3d. edit.) that it is a common expr«sston of the 
natives in the East Indies, " I eat such an one's sak," 
meaning, f am fed by him. Salt, amoAg the eastern 
natives formerly was, as it atitl b, a symbol of hospitft- 
Kty and friend^p. The learned Jos. Mede observes, , 
(Works, p. 370. fd. ) that in bis time, " when the em- 
peror of Russia would shew estraordinarry grace wtd fa^ 
vour to any, he sent him bread and sail frcun his t^>le. 
And when he invited baron S^itmwnd, the emperor Fer- 
(fmcncfs embassador, be did it in thisform, '* Sigismund, 
you shall eat your bread and salt vn6t us." So Ttunerlan^ 
in his Institutes, m«>tioning one Shan Behraum, who 
had quitted his service, joined the enemy, and fought 
against him, says, * ' at length my salt, ifhich he hadeaten, 
overwhelmed him with remorae, he again threw himself 
en my mercy, and humbled himseK b^re me." 

Harher, vol. iv. p. 45^.. 
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No. 139.— NEHEMIAH vi. S. . 

^n open letter. 

A LKTTHi has its Hebreir name ffoa its being rvlied 
«t folded together. " The modem Arabs roll np their 
letters, and then Batten tbem to the breadth of an inch, 
and paste up the end of them instead of sealbig them." 
(Ntebuir, p. 90.) The Persians make up their letters 
in " a mU aboat six inches long, and a bit of paper ii 
festened round it with gam, and sealed with an impress 
tion ctf ink, which ceseoibles our printc/s ink, I>nt (is) 
not so thick," (Hahwat's Travelt, vtJ. i. p. 317.) I,et. 
ters were gencraUy sent to peisons of distinction ia a bag 
or purse, and to eqaafe the; were alao inclosed, but to 
inferiors, or those who were hetd in contempt, they were 
sent open, i'. e. uninclosed. Lady M. W. Montague 
says, (Letters, vol. i. p. 136.) the bassa of Belgrade's 
answer to' the English embassador going to Constanti- 
nople was brought to him in apurse of scarlet satin. But 
in the case of Nehemiah an insult was designed to be 
oSered tohim by Sanballat, in refusing-him the mark of 
respect usually paid to persons of his station, and treat- 
ing him contemptuously, by sending the letter without 
the customary appendages when presented to persons of 
respectability. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 129. 

No. 140. — vii. 64. Genealogy.l Among the Chinese 
a tablet of ancestry is in every house : and references in 
conversation are often ma^e to their actions. (Macart- 
mey's Embassi^, p. 295.) This practice seems to cor- 
respond with the genealogical tables of the Jews, which 
they are so careful in preserving. 
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No. 1*1.— xiii. 25. Plucked^ their hair.] Tocutoff 
the hair c^ guilty persons seems to be a punishment 
. Tatber shameful than painful : yet it is thought that pain 
was added to disgrace, and that they tffre off the hair 
with violence, as if they were plucking a bird alive. 
This is the genuine signification of the Hebrew word 
used in this passage. Sometimes they put hot ashes on 
the skin, after they had torn off the bair, to make the 
pun the more exquisite. Thus they served adulteren 
at Athens; as is observed by the Scholiast od Aristo- 
phanes in Nubibus. This kind of punishment was com- 
mon in Persia. King Artaxerxes, instead of plucking 
off the hair of such of bis generals as bad been guilty of 
a fault, obliged them to lay aside the tiara, says Plu- 
iarch. ( Apophthegm.) The emperor Domitian caused 
the hEur and beard of the philosopher Apollonhis to 
be shaved. {Philostrat. lib. iii. cap. 24. ) 

Calhst's Did. art. Puniihmeni. 
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No. 142.— ESTHER i. 9. 

Feast /or the iDomen, 

Chardin says, "it is the custom of Persia, andof «11 
the East, for the women to have their feasts at tile same 
time (with), but apart from the men." 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 354. 

No. 143. — V. 6. Banquet of wine. 1 Olearius['p.'J09.} . 
. thus describes an entertainroetit at the Persian court. 
" The floor of the hall was covered with a cotton cloth, 
which was covered with all sorts of fruits and sweeUneats 
ID basons of gold. With them was served up excellent 
Schiras wine. Af^r an hour's time the sweetmeats were 
removed, to make way for the more substantia] part 
of the entertainment, such as rice, boiled and roasted 
mutton, &c. After having been at table an hour and 
an half, warm water was brought, in an ewer of gold, 
for washing, and grace being said, they begun to retire 
withoutspeakingaword,accordmg to the custom of the 
country." The time for drinking wine was at the he- 
finning, not at the close of the entertainment. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 389. 

No. 144. — vi. 1. The book of records.] In these, 
diaries (which we now call journals] wherein was . 
set down what passed every day, the manner of the 
Persians was, to record the names of those who had done 
the king any signal service. Accordingly, Josepkus in- 
forms us, " that, upon the secretary's reading of thes^ 
journals, be took notice of such a person, who bad great 
honours and possessions given him, as a reward for a 
glorious and remarkable action ; and of such another, 
who made his fortune by the bounties of liis prince for 
bis fidelity: but that, when he came to the particular 

VOL. I. H 
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story of the conspiracy of the two eunuchs gainst the 
person of the king, and of the (hscorery of this treason 
by Mordecai, the seccetary reftd it over, and was passing 
forward to the next, wbea the king stopped him, and 
asked if ^t person had any reward given him for his 
service." This shew« a singular providence of God, 
that the secretary should read in that very part of the 
book, whereia l^e service of Merdeced was recorded, 
vide Jewish Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 6. 

No. 145. — vi. 7 — 9.] PiTTsgivea an account {p. 198.) 
of a cavalcade at Algiers upon a persort's turning Mo- 
hammedan, which ia designed to do him, as well as theic 
Jaw, honour. '* The apostate is to get on horseback oi\ 
' ft stately steed, with a rich saddle and tine trappings; 
be is also richly habited, and hath » turban on his bead, 
but nothing of this is to be called his own ; only there ar«t 
given him about two or three yards of broad cloth^ whic^ 
U laid before him on the saddle. The horse, with him 
on his back, is led att round the city, which be is several 
hours in doing. The apostate is attended with druma 
and other mmic, and twenty or thirty serjeants, Tbes« 
inarch in oilier on each wle of the; horse, with naked 
■words in their hands. The cryer goes before, with a 
loud voice giving thanks to God for the proselyte that 
umade." The confwnDity of gustqm in the instance 
now cited, and the pai^age alluded to in Esther, musjt 
Appear remarkable. Haruer, vol. ii. p. 102. 

No. 146.— vii. 8. Th^ covered Human' s/ace.'] Tha. 
' Bi^esty of the kings of f^ersia did not allow malefactor* 
to look at them. Assoon as Haman was so considered bis 
face was covered. Some curious correspondent exam- 
ples are collected together in Poole't Synopsis, in loc. 
From Poeocke we find the custom still continues, speak- 
iqg of the artifioe by which wi Egyptian bey was taken 
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off, he says, {Travels, vol. i. p. 179.) " A man being 
brought before him like a malefactor just taken, with his 
hands behind him as if tied, and a napkin put over hia 
head, a^ malefactors commonly have, when he came into 
hifi presence, suddenly shot him dead." 

Haxmer, vol. ii. p. 96. 

. No. 147. — ix. 19. Sending portiom.'] The eastern 
princea and people not only invite their triends to feasts, 
hilt " it b their custom to send a portion of the banquet 
to those that cannot well come to it, especially their re- 
lations, and those in a state of mourning." (MS. CAar^ 
din.J Thus when the grand emir found it incommoded 
M. iTArvieux to eat with him, he desired him to take 
ilia own time for e^ing, and sent him from his kitchen, 
what be liked, and at the time he chose. (Foy. dans la 
Pal. p. 20.) (Neh«m. viii. 10. iSam. xi. 8—10.) 

Harmib, vol. i. p. 3S3. 
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No. 148.— JOB v'l. 4. 



The arrows of tke AlmighU/ are within me, the poisott 
whereqf drinketh up »iy spirit. 

It appears tl»t the art of poisoning arrows was very 
ancient in Arabia. The venenatie sagitl'a, poisoned 
arrows, of the ancient Mauri or Moors in Africa, are 
mentioned- by Horace, (lib. i. ode 22. line 3.) and we are 
informed that " the Africans were obliged to poison their 
arrows, in order to defend themselves from the wild 
beasts with which their country was infested. This 
poison, P/tny tells us, was incurable." fDacier's tind 
fyands'a note. } And thax. poisoned arrows were anciently 
used, by other nations, besides the Mauri, may be seen 
in Grotius, de Jure Belli et Pads, (lib.iii. cap.4.§>6.); 
in Freinshemius'i note on Curlius, (lib. ix. cap. 8. ^ 20.) ; 
in Justin, (lib. xii. cap, 10. ^ 2.) ; and Bemeccerus's note 
there; and in Firgil {Mn. xii. lin. 851.) 

But perhaps no passage in any heathen author so 
clearly shews the antiquity &nd niAke of poisimed arrows, 
as what we read in Homer concerning Ulysses, that be 
went to Ephyra, a city of Thessaly, in order to procnre 
deadly poison for smearing his brazen pointed arrows, ixom 
Ilus, the son of Mermerus, who is said to have been de- 
scended from Medea and Jason, (Odyss, i. line 260.) 

No. 149, — .vi. 6. Can that which is unsavoury ^ eaten 
without salt ?^ The eastern people often make use of 
bread, with nothing more than salt or some such trifling 
addition, such as summer -sayory dried and powdered. 
This, Russell says (Hist, of Aleppo, p. 27. ) is done by 
many at Aleppo. The Septuagint translation of this 
passage seems to refer to the same practice, when it 
renders the first part of the v&rse,will bread be eaten with' 
out sdt f Harmer, vol. i. p. 238. 
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- No. 150. — vii. 12. Avi I a sea, or a whale, that thou 
teitest a waich aver nte ?] Crocodiles are very terrible to 
the inhabitants of Egypt; when therefore they appear, 
they watch them with great attention, and take proper 
precautions to secure them, so that they should not be 
able to avoid the deadly weapons afterwards used to kill 
them. To these watchings, and those deadly after-as- 
saults, 1 apprehend Job refers, when he says, am I a 
whale, (but a crocodile no doubt is what is meant there) 
that thou settest a watch over mef " Different methods," 
says MaUUt, " are used to take crocodiles, and some of 
them very singular ; the most common is to dig deep 
ditches along the Nile, which are covered with straw, 
and into which the crocodile may probably tumble: 
Sometimes they take them with hooks, which are baited 
with a quarter of a pig, or with bacon, of which they 
are very fond. Some bide themselves in the places 
which they know to be frequented by this creature, and 
lay snares for him." Lett. ix. p. 32. 

Harmer, voL ir. p. 28fi. 

No. 151. — ix. 25. My d&fs are sw^ter than a post.} 
The common pace of ti'avelltng in the East is very slow. 
Camels go little more than two miles an hour. Those 
who carried messages in haste moved very differently. 
Dromedaries, a sort of camel which is exceedingly swift, 
are used for this purpose ; and Lady M. W. Montague 
asserts, that they far out run the swiftest horses. (Lett. 
ii. 65.) There are also messengers who run on foot, and 
who sometimes go an hundred and fifty miles in less than 
twenty-four hours; with what energy then might Job 
say, my days are sw^lcr than a post. Instead of passing 
away with a Newness of motion like that of a caravan, 
my days of prosperity have disappeared with a swift- 
ness like that of a messenger carrying dispatches. 

Hakmer, vol. i. p, 438. 
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No. 152.— xiv. 17, Sealed up in, a bag.} Tfce iho- 
ney that is collected togetberin the treitauries of eastern 
princes is toM up in certain equal sums, put into bags, 
and sealed. (Chardin.) Tbese are ■vrha.t in some parts of 
the Levant are called purses, where tbey reckon great 
expences by so many purses. The money collected in 
the temple iu the timeof Joash, for its rt^aration, seems 
in like manner to have been told up in bags of equal 
value to each other, and probably delivered sealed lo 
those who paid the workmen. (2 ^tn^j xii. 10.) If Job 
alludes to this custom, it should seem that he considered 
his offences as'reckoned by God to be very numerous, a« 
well as not suffered to be lost in inattention, unce they 
are only considerable sums which are thus kept* 

Harmsk, vol. ii. p. 28$. 

No. 153. — xix. 23. Othatmi/ words werenowwritlen.^ 
" The most aacient way of writing was upon the leaves 
of the palm-tree. (Plinj/, lib. xiii. cap. 11.) Afterwards 
they made use of the inner bark of a tree for this pur- 
pose; which inner bark being in Latin called liber, and 
in Greek M^Of, from hence a' book hath ever since in 
the Latin language been called liber-, and in the Greek 
$^)ie(, because their books anciently consisted of leaves 
made of such inner barks. The Chinese stilly make use 
of such inner barks or rinds of trees to write upon, as 
some of their books brought into Europe plainly shew. 
Another way made use of among the Greeks and Romans, 
and which wa; as ancient as Homer, (for he makes men- 
tion of it in his poems) was, to write on tables of wood 
covered over with wax. On tbese they wrote with ». 
bodkin or style of iron, with which they engraved their 
letters on the wax ; and hence it is that the different 
ways of men's writings or ctHnpositions-are called dif- 
ferent styles. This way was mostly made use of in the 
lAiting of letters or epistles; hence such epistles are in 
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latin calleel tithUlie, and the csmers of them iabellarii. 
When thdri" epistles were thus written, they tied the 
tabfes together with a thread of string, setting their seal 
upon the^ knot, and so sent them to the party to whoita 
thr^ were directed, who catting the string opened and 
read them. But on the invention of the Egyptian papy- 
rus for this use, a11*the other ways of writing were soon 
BDperseded, no material till then invented being tnore 
convenient to write upom than this. And therefore when 
Ptolemy Philadelphut king of Egypt set up to make a 
great library, and to gather all sorts of books into it, hti 
caused them to be dl copied ont on this sort of paper; 
and it was exported also for the use of other countries, 
till Eumenes king of Pergamils, endeavouring to erect s 
Hhrary at Pergflmus, which should outdo that at Alex- 
andria, occasioned a prohihiHon to be put upon the ex- 
portation of that commodity. This put Eumenes upon 
the invention of making books of parchment, and on 
them he thenceforth copied otit such of the works of 
learned men as he afterwards pnt into his library, and 
hence it is that parchment is called in Latin pergamerta^ 
dtat fs, from the city PCi^mus in Lesser Asia, where it 
Was first used for this purpose among the Gre^s. For 
that Eumenes on this occasion first invented the making 
bf pai*cfament cannbt be true ; for in Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekid, and other parts Of the holy Scriptures, many 
ages before the time of Eumenes, we find mention made 
t)f rolls of writing ; and who can doubt but that tht»e 
rdls were of parchtnent ? From the time that the ndble 
art of printing hath been invented, the paper which ifc 
made of the paste of linen rags is that which hath been 
generally made use of both in Writing and in printing, as 
being the most convenient for both, and the use of parch* 
bient hath been mostly appropriated to records, registers'^ 
and instruments of law, for which, by reason of its da- 
rableness, it is most fit." (Pkideaux's Comwdion^.rd. iu 
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p. 707. 9tl) edit.) It is observible dso, thut anciently 
they wrote their public records on volumes or colls e£ 
lead, and their private matters on fine linen and wax. 
The fonner of these custdtns we trace in Job's wish, 
that tm/ words were now written ! O that they were printed 
in a book ! that they were graven with an iron pen tmd lead 
in the rock for eoer ! There is a way of writing in the 
East, which is designed to fix words on the memory, 
but the writing is not designed to continue. The chil- 
dren in Barbary that an; sent to school make no use of 
paper. Dr. Shaw tells us, (Trtw. p. 194.) but each boy 
writes on a smooth thin board, slightly daubed over with 
whiting, which may be wiped off or renewed at plea- 
sure. There are few that retain what they have learned 
in their youth ; doubtless things were often wiped out 
of the memory of the Arabsin tbedaysof Job, as well as 
out of their writing-tables. Job therefore says, that 
they were written in a book, from whence they should not 
be blotted out ! But books were liable to injuries, and for 
thb reason he wishes his words might be even graven m 
a rock, the most lasting way of all. Thus the distiactiqji 
between writing and writing in a book becomes perfectly 
sensible, and the gradation appears in its beauty, which 
is lost in our translation, where the word printed is in- 
troduced, which, besides its impropriety, conveys no 
idea of the meaning of Job, records that are designed to 
last long not being distinguished from less durable papers 
by being printed. (Harmer, vol. ii. p. 168. vide also 
Jones's Vindication of the former pari of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, chap. 14 and 15. 

No. 154. — XX, 17. The brooks of honey and butter.] In 
these cool countries we have no idea of butter so liquid 
as described in these words ; it appears among us in a 
more st^id form. But as the plentiful flowing of honey, 
when pressed from the comb, may be compared to a little 
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.river, as it runs into the vessds in which it is to be kept; 
■o, as they manage matters, butter is equally fluid, and 
may be described in the same way : '* A great quantity 
ofbutterismadeinfiarbary, which, after it is ^li^if with 
salt, they put into jars, and preserve for use." (Shaw, 
p. 169.) Streamsof butter then, poured, when clari6ed, 
into jars to be preserved, might as naturally be compared 
to rivers, as streams of hopey flowing upon pressure into 
other j^rs iq which it was kept. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. lie. 

No. 155. — xxiv. 8. THtyare wet with the showers <^ 
the mountains, and emhrace the rock for waTtt of a shelter.] 
This exactly agrees with what Nkbuhr says of the mo- 
dern wandering jirabs near mount Sinai. (Voyage en 
Arable, torn. i. p. 187.) " Those who cannot afford a 
tent, spread out a cloth upon four or six stakes ; and 
others spread their cloth near a tree, or endeavour ta 
shelter thtmsehesjrom the heat and the rain in the cavities 
of the rocks." 

No. 156.— ^xxiv. 16. Dig through houses.] The 
houses were built pf mad, or at best with bricks formed 
from it, of a very soft texture, which rendered them lia- 
ble to such an assault; the thickness of the walls, how- 
ever, would require considerable labour to pen^rate, 
and consequently digging would be requisite to eSsct a 
breach. 

y No. 157. — xxvii, 16. Prepare raiment as the clay.} 
lyBerbelot tells us (p. 208.) that Bokhteri, an illustrious 
poetofCufkh in the ninth century, had so many presents 
made him in the course of his life, that at his death be 
was found possessed of an hundred complete suits of 
clothes, two hundred shirts, and five hundred turbans ; 
an indisputabb proof of the frequency with which pre- 
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sents of this kind are made in the LeraM to in^ </[ 
fetudy ; and at th6 same time a fine illustration of Job*ft 
description of the treasui'es c^ the ^^t in his days, 
'Consisting of raiment as veW as silver. 

HarMer, vcJ. ii. p. II. 

No. 1S8.— xxvii.l9. He shaU not be gathered.^ "Thfe 
l>eathens bad a coticett that the souls of such persons as 
had not had the due rites of barial paid them, were not 
admitted into Hades, but vrere forced to wander a hun- 
dred years, a parcel of vagabond ghosts, about the banks 
ftf the Styx. Henoe we find the ghost of Patroclus sup- 
plicating Achilles to give him his funereal rites. * Bury 
Die,' says he, * that I may pass as soon as possible through 
"fke gates of Hades.' So speaks PaKnurus in VirgU; 
* Throw upon me some earth, that at last I may obtafn 
Te^ in death, in quiet habitations.' Here the 9elf.^on-- 
eeited philosopher smiles at the rite of sprinkling ihh 
body three times with dust ; but this, although misundcT'- 
stood, and tinged with the fabulous, was borrowed froni 
the Hebrew nation. 

" To gather denotes, as to the dead, the bringing of 
their souls to Paradise. Althongh this cannot beeflecteA 
ty mortals, yet they expressed the benevolent wish that 
the thing might be. On the other band, Job says of the 
rich m^n,ke shall lie flown, bitt he shall not be gathered. 
In the ages which followed, the performance of this rite 
was termed sealing. Of this we have a bright instance ih 
the second book of Esdras: " Wheresoever thou findest 
the dead, seal them, and bury them;" that is, expt^ss 
the benerolent prayer which is in use amongst the Jews 
to this day: * May he be in the bundle of Kfe, may W» 
portion be in ifaradise, and &lso in that futnre worM 
which is reserved for the righteous,' It trould also ap- 
pear that, in this act olseahng a corpse,^they either wrotfe 
lipon the bead vfitix ink, or simply made the form witJi 
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the finger (LeJiavahj. This at bottom "could make no 
diflei<ence in the state of the deceased, but it expressed 
tbeir desire that such a person might be among those 
V)ho are written unto life. From a passage in Isaiah it ap- 
pears, that personswerein use to mark with indelihle ink 
on the hand, the words (Le-hovahjt'ae cotitracted form 
of this sentence, I am the Lord's. This agrees v/\\h. 
what lUbbi Simeon says, * The perfectlyjust are sealed, 
and in the moment of death are conveyed to Paradise.' 
This sealing St. Paul applies, as &r as wishes can go, 
to Onesiphoms. May the lard gra?it to Onesiphorus, 
that he may obtain meny of the Lord in that -day .' As 
many, says the same apostle, as walk according to this 
ride, peace be on tkejn, as upon the IsraelofGod! (Gal. 
vi. 16.) 

" Such being marked in death.with the expression be- 
longing to the Lord, explains this Sentence, thefoumiation 
of the Lord standelh sure, having this Seal, the Lord 
tnoweth them that ARE his. Hvrtnotthe earth, nor the 
trees, says the angel in the book of Revelation, until we 
have sealed the seroanisofour God in theirforeheads. This 
seal, we are told, is their father's nauie; that is, Le- 
hovah, the Lord's, alluding to the Old Testament form. 
This name Christ saya he himself writes, and by doing 
so, acu the part of the Kedosh-Israel, opening where 
none can shut. This sealing, then, is taking them off 
by deatJi, and placing them in his father's house; for 
attei^they are so sealed, we find them before the throne, 
hungering and thirsting no more, and the lamb in the 
midst of them, and leading them forth into pastures. 

*' This ancient rite St. Paul improves upon. Men can, 
in sealing, go no farther than wishes, but the spirit of 
God can do more; ye are seaUd by the spirit, until the 
day of redemption i that is, what others of old may have 
done symbolically, he will do in reality- — he will write 
npoQ you Le'hffo<A. This is a seal which no power can 
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erase; it will last until the day of redemptioD. So in 
another place be says,^e are seakdwitk the holy spirit of 
promise. Now the seal Le-hovah, the LoriTs, not only 
says they are his, but it is also their memorial through 
the hidden period, that he will appear, and receive them 
unto himself, and in this way the seal itself has in it the 
Dature of a promise." Bekmet's J^iew of the Inter- 
mediate State, p. 353—336. 

No.159, — xxix.3. Whenhiscandleshoneuponmyhead.'] 
Tlie tents of princes are fretjuently illuminated as a mark 
efhonourand dignity. Norden tells us (partii. p. 45.) 
that the tent of the bey of Girge was distinguished from 
the other tents by forty lanterns suspended before it, id 
form of chequer work. If this was the custom formerly, 
it is possible that thes^ words of Job might have a re- 
ference to it. Oh, that'll were xet'lh tne as in monthspasl, 
as in the days when God preserved me, when his candle 
shorn upon mine head, (when I returned prosperous from 
expeditions agiiinst the enemies of my tribe, and had my 
tent adorned with lamps) and I passed through the night 
hf the light of it. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 1 33. 

No. 160. — xxix. 6. Washed my steps with hutter.l 
Chandler, in hib travels, particularly observes that it 
was usual for men to tread on skins of cream, in order to 
separate the butter from its more watery part. This 
article was sometimes made in very large quantities; on 
which account such a method might be preferred for 
expedition. This circumstance Mr. Harmer considers 
(vol. iii. p. 173.) as a very natural explanation of the 
phrase, /washed my steps with butler. 

No, 161. — xxix.l. I prepared my seal in the street."] 
Sitting upon a cushion is an expression of honour; and 
preparing a seat for a person of distinction seems to mean, 
laying things of this kind on a place where such a one 
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IB to sit Chardtn says, *' it is the custom of Ania for 
persons in common not to go into the shops of that 
country, which are mostly small, but there are wooden 
seats on the outside, where people sit down; and if it 
happens to be a man of quality, they lay ^ cushion there. 
The people of quality cause carpets and cushions to be 
carried every where that they like, in order to repose 
themselves upon them more agreeably." It is then ex- 
tremely natural to suppose that Job sent his servants to 
lay a cushion or a carpet upon one of the public seats, 
or some such place. Kffs seat by the way side, ( 1 Sam. 
iv. 13.) was a seat adorned, we may believe, after die 
same manner. Uarmer, vol. ii. p. S9. 

No. 1 62. — XXX. 22. Thou liftest vie up to the ■wind^ 
thoucausestmeloHde uponit, and dissolvest my substance.'] 
Amongst other interpretations given of this passage, the 
editor of Calmet's Dictionary refers to a sand^slorm^ 
and justifies the application of such an idea by the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr, Bruce. " On the Uth, at 
seven in the morning, we left Assa Hagga, our course 
being due north. At one o'clock we alighted among 
some acacia trees at Waadi el Halboub, having gone 
twenty-one miles. We were here at once surprised and 
terrified by a sight surely one of the most magnificent in 
the world. In that vast expanse of desert, from W. and 
to N. W. of us, we saw a number of prodigious pillars 
of sand at different distances, at times inoving with great 
celerity, at others sta1kii|g on with a majestic slowness; 
at intervals we thought they were coniing in a very few 
minutes to overwhelm us; and small quantities of sand, 
did actually more than once reach us. Again they 
would retreat so as to be almost out of sight, their tops 
reaching to the very clouds i their tops often separated 
from tlie bodies; and these, once disjoined dispersed iii 
the sir, and did oot appear more. Sometimes tbey were 
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broken near the middie,^ if struck with ahi^ cannon 
that. About noon thty hegao to advance witb conaider- 
able swiftness upon us^ the wind being very strong at 
north. Eleven of them ranged ^ong dde (^ us about 
the distance of three miles. The greatest diameter of 
the laj^est appeared to me at that distance as if it would 
measure ten feet. They retired from us with a wind at 
S. E. leaving an impression upon my mind to which I 
can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it 
was fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and asto- 
nishment. It was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest 
horse, or fastest sailing ship, could be of no use to carry 
us' out of this danger, and th^ full persuasion of this 
rivetted me as if to the spot where I stood, and let the 
camels gain <hi me so much in my state of lameness, 
that it was witb some difficulty I could overtake them." 
{Travels, vol. iv. p. 553.) If this (juotation is allowed to 
explain the imagery used by Job, we see a magnificence 
in it not before apparent, " We see how Job's dignity 
Qiigbt be exalted in the air, might rise to ^leat grandeur, 
importance, and even terror, in the sight of beholders; 
ipight ride upon the wind, which hears it about, causing 
it to advance or to recede; and, sfter all, when the 
wind diminishes, might disperse this pillar of sand into 
the undistinguished level of the desert. This comparison 
seems to be precisely adapted to the mind of an Arab, 
who must have seen, or have been informed of, similar 
phenomena in the countries around him." 

No. 163. — xxxi. 26, 27. Kissedmy hand,] " If (say» 
Pills,) an inferior comes to pay bis respects to a supe- 
rior, he takes hissuperior'shand, and kisses it, afterwards 
putting it to his forehead. But if the superior be of a con- 
descending temper, he will snatch away his hand as soon 
as the other has touched it ; then the inferior puts his own 
fingent to his hps, and afterwards to his forehead, and 
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focq^tiiii^ ttte aupegiop wiUalsa in return pott his bands 
tQ his tips." (p. 66.}Th\i»aiisoIrmnffoyage,p.26&.). 
" Wbea tbe sbaUc c^GtuDoab heM a court (^justice, sod 
had cotyleBiped his vizier, be was immediately surrouodn 
edby acrowdof hiscourti«T3, v/b,o kissed his hajuti., eia- 
braced liis kpees, and interceded withhimfortbepardoQ 
of the vizier." If Job had done this in the case he refers. 
to, it would have been an iiolairous action, notwith- 
standing it is exactly agreeable to the civil expressiooft. 
of respect which obtain in the East. 

No. 164.— xsxi. 35, 36. That mine ^doeraary had 
ifiritten a book! surely J would take it, upon my shoulder, 
mid bind it as a crown to me.] From the fo^owJAg ex- 
tracts it appears what is the custoinary kind c^ homage, 
which, Uk the East, is paid not only to sovereignty, but 
to communications of the sovereign's will, whether bjt 
word or l^er. " When the mc^oi, by letters, sends 
his commands to any of his governors, these papers are 
^Dtertaioed with as much respect as if hiooself were pr&^ 
9eE)t; for the governor, having intelUgence that auch 
letters are coming near him, himself, with other inferior 
officers, rides forth to meet tbe patamar, or messenger, 
that brings them, and as soon as he sees those letters, 
he alights from his horse, falls down on the earth, and 
takes them from the messenger, and lays them on his head, 
fghereon he binds them fast: then retiring to his place of 
public meeting, he reads, and answers them." (Sir 
Thomas Roe's Embassy, p. 453.) 

" The letter which was to be presented to the new 
monarch was delivered to the general of the slaves, it 
was. put up in a purse of cloth of gold drawn together 
irith strings of twisted gold and silk, with tassels of the 
lame, and tbe chief minister put his own seal upon it ; 
nof was any c«nitted of all those knacks and curiosities, 
which the oriental people make use of in making up 
their epistles." 
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" The general threw himself at his majesty's feety 
bowing to the rery ground: then rising upon his knee»« 
be drew out of die lK»oin of his garment the bag, wherein 
was the tetter which the asseipbly had sent -to the new 
monarch. Presently he opened the bag, took oat the 
letter, kissed it, laid it to his forehead, presented it to his 
majesty, and then rose up." (Chaedin's Coron. ^ So- 
leirmm, p. 44. ] To such a custom as is here described 
Job seems to allude in this passage. 

No. 165. — xxxvii. 9, Out qf the south cometh the 
•whirlwind.} M. Savary speaking of ^e southern wind, 
which blows in Egypt from February to M^, says, it 
fills the atmosphere with a subtle dust, which impedes 
respiration, and brings with it pernicious vapours. Some- 
times it appears only in the shape of an impetuous whirl- 
wind, which passes rapidly, and is fatal to the traveller, 
surprised in the middle of the deserts. Torrents of 
burning sand roll before it, tlie firmament is enveloped , 
inathick veil, and the sun appears c^the colour of blood. 
Sometimes whole caravans are buried in it. Does not 
Job allude to this wind when he says, out of the south 
eometh the whirlwind f 

No. 166. — xxxviii. 14. Itis turned as clay to the seal.'] 
The birds pillage the granary of Joseph extremely, 
where the corn of Kgypt is deposited, that is paid as a 
tax to tbe grand signior; for it is quite uucovered at 
the top, there being little or no rain in that country; 
its doors however are kept carefully sealed, but its in- 
spectors do not make use of wax upon this occasion, but 
put their seal upon a handful of clay, with which they 
cover the lock of the door. This doubtless is. what is 
referred to in these words, itis turned as cley to the seal, 
Hasmkr, vol. ii. p. 457. 
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No. l€l. — xli. 1. Canst ihoudrme out leviathan with 
tmhockf] From thispass^e Hagselquist (Travels, p. 
440.) observes, thftt the leviathan " means a crocodile 
by that which happens daily, and without doubt hap- 
pened in Job's time, in the river Nile; towit, that this 
voracious aninjal, far from being drawn up by a hook, 
bites off and destroys all iishing>tackle of this kind, which 
b thrown out in the river. I found, in one'that I opened, 
two hooks, which it had swallowed, one sticking in the 
stomach, and the other in a part of the thick membrane 
which covers the palate." 
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No. I6».— PSALM xvi. Titfe. 

Michtam. 

D'Hesbelot observes of the works of seveaof tbe 
most exceUent Arabian poets, that they were called Al 
Modhahebat, which signifies golden, because they were 
written inletters of gold upon Egyptian paper, (p. 586.) 
Might not the six psalms which are thus distinguished be 
so called, on account of their having been on some oc- 
casion or other written in letters of gold, and hung up 
in the sanctuary } Ainswortk supposes that Micbtam sig- 
nilies a gddenjewel. Such a title would hare been agree- 
able to tbe eastern taste, as VHerbdot has mentioned a 
book intitled. Bracelets of Gold. Writing in letters of 
gold still continues in the East. MailUl, speaking of 
the royal Mohammedan library in E^ypt, says, tbe 
greatest part of these books were written in letters of 
gold, such as tbe Turks and Arabs, even of our time, 
OMike use of in the titles of their books." {Lett. xiii.. p. 
189.) The Persians are fond of elegant manuscripts 
giitand adorned with garlands of flowers. {Joneses Per- 
sian Grammar,' p. 144.) , 

No. 169. — xiz. 10. Sweeter also than honey and the 
liwncy-owni.] There is no difference made amongst us 
between the delicacy of hooey in the comb and that 
which is separated from it. From tbe information of 
ipr.^fi^^ concerning the diet of the Moors of Barbary^ 
we learn that they esteem honey. a very wholesome 
breakfast, " and the most delicious, that which is in the 
comb, with the young bees in it, before they come out 
of their cases, whilst they still look milk-white." (Mis- 
cellanea Cariosa, vol.iii. p. 382.) Tbe distinction made 
hy the Psalmist is then perfectly just, and conformable 
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to cttstom and practice, at least of more modern, and 
probably, equally so of ancient times. 

No. 170, — XX. 5, IH fhe name of our God we will set 
up our iatmers.] Tbe banners' formerly so much used 
wCTe a part of military equip^e, borne in times of war 
to assemble, direct, distinguish, and encourage the 
troops. Tbey might possibly be used for other purposes 
also. Occasions of joy, splendid processions, and espe- 
cially a royal habiution, might severally be distin- 
gdished in this way. The words of the Psalmist may 
perllaps be wholly figurative: but if tbey should be lite- 
rally understood, tbe allusion of erecting a banner in the 
name of the Lord, acknowledging his glory, and implor- 
ing his favour, might be justified from an existing prac- 
tice. Certain it is that we find this custom prevalent on 
this very principle in other places, into which it might 
originally have been introduced llrom Judea. ThusMr. 
Turner (Embas^ to Tibet, p. 31.) says, *' I was told 
that it was a custom with the soobah to ascend the hill 
wtty month, when he sets up a white flag, and performs 
dome religious ceremonies, to conciliate the favour of a 
dewta, cff invisible being, the genius of the place, who is 
mid to bover about tbe summit, dispensing at his will 
good and evil to every thing around him." 

No. 171. — xlii. J. Ml/ tears haoe been mi/ meal day 
and nigfit.] It seems odd to an English reader'to re- 
present tears as meat or food, but we should remember 
that tbe sustenance of the ancient Hebrews consisted for 
the most part of liquids, such as broth, pottage, &c. 

No. 172.-^xiiv, 20. Stretched out ovr AoMifc.] The 
stretching out of the band towards an object of devotion, 
or an holy place, was an ancient usage among both 
Jews and beatbens^ and it continues in the East to this 
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time. Pitts, in his account of the religion and manneis 
of the Mahometans, speaking of the Algerines throwing 
wax candles and pots of oil over-board, to some Marab- 
bot (or Mohammedan saint) says, " when this was done, 
they all together held up their hands, begging the Ma- 
rabbot's blessing, and a prosperous voyage." (p. 17.) 
TTiis custom be frequently observed in bis journey. 

No. 173. — xlv. 3. (itrd thy sword uponihy thigh.\ 
The eastern swards, whose blades are very broad, are 
worn by tbe inhabitants of these countries under thar 
thigh v/hsti they travel on horseback. Chardintakt^ 
notice of these particulars. He says, the eastern people 
have their swords hanging down at length, and tbe Turks 
wear their swords on horseback under their thigb. This 
passage and Sol. Song iii. 8. shew they wore them after, 
the same manner anciently. HarM£r, vol. i. p. 448. 

No. 174.— Ivi. 8. Put my tears into /Ay bottle.} DoUi 
not this seem to intimate, that tbe custom of putting 
tears into the ampulla, or uma lachn/males, so well known 
amongst tbe Romans, was more anciently in use amongst 
tlie eastern nations, and particularly amongst the He> 
brews? These ums were uf different materials, some of 
glass, some of earth; as may be seen in Montfaucon's 
.dntiq. Expliq. vol. v. p. 1 16, where also may be seen 
the various forms or shapes of them. These urns were 
placed on the sepulchres of tbe deceased, asa memorial 
of the distress and aflection of their surviving relatiops 
and friends. Jt will be difficult to account for this ex- 
pression of the Psalmist, but upon this supposition. If 
this be allowed, the meaning wilt be, let mj/ distress, and 
the tears I shed in consequence qf it, be ever before thee, 
excite thy kind remenibrimce of me, and plead with thee la 
grant me the relief I stand in need of. , 

Chandler's Life qf David, vol. i. p. IOC. ' , 
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No. 175. — Hii. 6. Break their teetk.'\ This clause 
of the verse is understood as a continuation of the fore- 
going verse, and to be interpreted of the method made 
use of to tame serpents, which, Chardin says, is by break- 
ing out their teeth. Music has a wonderful influence 
upon them. Adders will swell at the sound of a flute, 
raising themselves up on the one half of their body, 
toming themselves about, and beating proper time. 
(Sarmer, vol. ii, p. 223. ) Teixeira, a Spanish writer, in 
the first book of his Persian History, says, that in India 
he had often seen the Gentiles leading about the en- 
chanted serpents, making them dance to the sound of a 
flute, twining them about rfieir necks, and handling 
tfaem without any harm. (See also Picart's Ceremonies 
and Religious 'Customs of aU Nations, vol. i)i> p. 263. 
note. Niefmhr, vol. i. p. 152.) 

No. 176. — lix. 14. Dog."] Though dogs are not suf- 
fered in the houses in the East, and people are very 
careful to avoid them, le§t diey should be polluted by 
touching them, there are great numbers of them in their 
streets. They do not belong to particular persons, nor 
ire they fed regularly, but get their food as they can. 
It is considered right however to take some care of 
^em: and charitable people frequently give money to 
butchers and bakers to feed them, and some leave lega- 
cies at their deaths for the same purpose. (Le Bruytt, 
torn. i. p. S61.) Dc^ seem to have been looked upon 
among the Jews in a disagreeable light, (] Sam.xvix. 43. 
2 Kings vii). 13.) yet they had them in considerable 
nambers in their cities. They were not shut up is their 
bouses .or courts, but seem to have been forced to seek 
dieirfoodwherethey could find it. fPsalmhx. 6, 14, 15.) 
Some care of them seems to be indirectly enjoined upon 
the Jews, JSjeod. zxii. 31. Hakmek, vol. i. p. 2^0. 
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No. 117.— Ixix. 9. The zeal of thine heme htahaOeit 
me up.] Peysonnel, in his Banarks on Baroh Du 
ToTT (p. 45.) describes a custom whicb probably is al* 
luded to by tbe Psalmist. *' Those who are aiggnaveA 
stand before the gate of the seraglio ; each conies on 
his head a kind of match, or wick, lighted aod^piok. 
ing, which is considered as tbe allegorical emblem c^ 
the fire that consumes bis soul." Tbe LXX.. acquainted 
witb this practice, have given a version of the passes 
more bold than our own, and more agreeable to tbe He* 
brew. The geai of thine house hath hei.te» me — i. e, 
consumed me by tire. 

No. 178.— Uxii. to. The kings of Tarshith and t^ 
the isles shaU bring presents. 1 Presents were sometipKS 
madeasan acknowledgment of inferiority and subject)<Mi, 
They were a kind of tribute from those who made to 
those who received ^lem : in this light we are doubtless 
to understand those spoken of in this verse. 

Harmer, toI, ii. p, 20, 

No. 1 79. — IxxT. 4, 5. Lift not up your horn on high, 
apeak not with a stiff neck.'] This passage will receiye 
some illustration from Bruce's remarks in his Travds lo 
discover the Source of the Nile, where, speaking qf the ■ 
head-dress of the governors of theprovincesof Abyssinia, 
lie represents it as consisting of a large broad fillet bound 
upon th^r forehead, and tied behind their bead. In 
the middle &f this was a horn, or a conical piece of aiU ^ 
ver, gilt, about four inches long, much in tbe shape of 
our ciHnmon cuidle extinguishers. This is called kirni 
or horn, and is only worn in reviews, or parades after 
victory. The crooked manner in which they hold the 
neck, when this ornament is on their forehead, for fear 
it should fall forward, seems to agree, with what tbe 
r^mist calls, speaking with a stiff neck, for it perfectly 
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ibem tite meaning of speaking with astiff neck, wben 
you hold the horn on high, or erect, liketbe horn of a 
unicorn. SeettUoFsalmxdi. 10. 

No. 180. — Ixxxiv. 7. Tkey go frvm strength to 
itrength^ The scarcity of water in the Eaat makei 
tTavellers particularly careful to take up their lodgings 
as much as possible near some river or fountain. IXHer- 
ielat informs us, that the Mohammedans have dugwell* 
in the deserts, for the accotomodBtion of tBoaewfaogoia 
pilgrimage to Meoca. (p. 396.] To conveniences per" 
haps of tbia kind, made, or renewed, by the devout Is- 
raelites in the valley of Baca, to facilitate tbedr going 
vp to Jerusalem, the Psalmist may refer in these words. 
Henoe also there appears less of accideni than we com- 
monly think of, in Jacob's lodging on the banks of Jab* 
h6k,YGen. xxKii, 22. )andthemenof David'swaking£w 
bim by the brook Besor, (1 Sam. xxx. 21.) when tbey 
could not hold out with him in his march. 

Harmer, vol. i. p, 421. 

No. 181. — xc. 4. ^s awatch in t^e night.'] " As the 
peo{de of the East have no clocks, the severd parts of 
the day and of the night, which are eight in all, are 
given notice of. In the Indies, the jHirts of the night 
are made known, as' well by iustruments [of music) a« 
by the rounds of the watchmen, who witb cries, and 
small drums give th^ notice that a fourth part of the 
night is passed.' Now as these crie$ awaken^ those 
Uiat had slept alt that <^uarter part of the night, it ap-, 
peared to them but as « moment." fChardin.J It is ap- 
parent the ancient Jews knew how the night passed away, 
tliough we cannot determine by what means the it^or- 
GoatioQ was communic^ed to them. 

■■ Harmkk, tqL i. p. 210. . 
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No. 182. — xcii. 10. My horn shalt thou exalt like th» 
horn of an unicorn; I shail be anointed with/resh oil.} 
Mr. Bruce, after tiaving given it as his opinion, that 
the teem of scripture is the rhinoceros, says, " the 
derivation of this word, both in the Hebirew and in the 
Ethiupic, seems to befromerectness, or standing straight. 
This is certainly no patticular quality in the animal it- 
self, wnich is not more, or even so much erect as many 
other quadrupeds, for in its knees it is rather crooked ; 
hot it is from the circumstance and manner in which Am 
harm is placed. The horns of other animals are inclined 
to some d^cee of parallelism with the nose or os frou- 
tis. The horn of the rhinoc^ds alone is erect and per-? 
pendicular to this hone, on which it stands at right angles, 
thereby possessing a greater purchase, or power, as a 
lever, than any horn could possibly have in any other 
position. 

" This situation of the horn la very happUy alluded to 
in the sacred writings: my horn sh^dt thou exalt like the 
horn of an unicorn ,- and the horn here alluded to is not 
wholly tigurativc, as I have already taken notice in the 
course of my history, but was really an ornament worn 
by great men in the d&ys of victory, preiermeut, or re- 
joicing, when they were anointed with new, sweet, or 
fresh oil, a circumstancie which David joins with that of 
erecting the horn," (Travels, vol. v, p. 88.) 

No. 183. — CU-2G. As avesiureshdi thouchange them.} 
^ frequent change of garments is very common in the 
East; and that, both to shew respect and to display tob^-, 
jiificence. Tkevenot tells us (part i. p. 86. ) that when 
be saw the grand seignior go to the new mosque, be 
was clad in a satin doliman of a flesh colour, and a vest 
nearly similar; hut when he had said his prayers there, 
be changed his vest, and put on one of a particular ktn(l 
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sf green. To this frequentchange of vestments amongst 
the great, the Psalmist may allude in these words. 

Harmxr, to), ii. p. 117. 

No. 184.— civ. 2. Who slretchest but the heavens like 
a curiam.] It ia usual in the summer season^ and upon 
ell occasions when a large company is to be received, 
to have the court of the house (which is the middle of an 
open square) sheltered from the heat of the weather by 
an umbrella or veil, which, being expanded upon ropes 
from one side of the parapet-wall to the other, may he 
folded or unfolded at pleasure. The Psalmist seems to 
sUude to some covering of this kind in that beautiful 
expression of stretching out the heavens like a curtain. 
Shaw's Travels, p. 274. 

No. 185. — cxix. 83. / am become like a bottle in the 
■ tmoke.] Cups and drinking vessels of gold aiid silver 
were donhtless used in the courts of princes. (! Kings 
X, 21.) But in the Arab tents leatherA bottles as 
well as pitchers were used. These of course were 
smoky habitations. To this latter circumstance, and 
the contrast between the drinking utensils, the Psalmist 
alludes: " My appearance in my present state is as 
different from what it was when I dwelt at court, as the 
furniture of a palace differs from that of a poor Arab's 
tent." Harmer, vol. i. p. 131. , 

No. 186.<-^-cxxiii. 2. As the ei/es of servants look unto the 
hands of their masters.'] The servants or slaves in the 
East attend their masters or mistresses with the pro- 
foundest respect. Maundrell (Joumei/ at March,'^ 1 3.) 
observes, that the servants in Turkey stand round their 
master and his guests with the profoundest respect, si- 
lence, and order imaginable. Pococke says, that at a 
visit in Egypt, every thing is done with the greatest 
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decency, KRd the most piofound dirace, tbe sUrea or 
servants standing at tbe bottom of the room, with their 
hands joined before tbem, watching with the utmost 
attention every motion of their master, who commands 
thetn by signs. De la Motraye (Trmeh, vcJ. i. 
p. 249.) says, that the astern ladies are waited oa 
" even at the least wink of the eye, or motion of the 
fingers, and that in a manner not perceptible to stran- 
gers." The JUafon du Tott^ (vol. i. p. SO. ) relates a jo- 
tnarkable instance of tbe authority attending this mode 
of commanding, and of the use of signifioant motions. 
" The cuHtomary ceremonies <hi diese occasions wera 
over, and Racub (the new visir) continued to discoiuse 
familiarly with the ambassador, when the muzur^ga 
(or high provost) commg into the ball, and approaching 
the pacha, whispered something in his ear, and we 
observed that all the answer he received from him was 
a slight horizontal motion with his Juod, after which 
the visir, insuntly resuming an agceeable smile, conti- 
nued tbe conversation for some time longer : we then 
l^t the hall of audience, and came to the foot of the 
great stair-case, where we remounted our horses : here, 
niue heads, cut off, and placed in a row on tbe outside 
of the first gate, completely explained tbe sign, which 
the visir had made use of in our presence." Hence we 
discover tbe propriety of tbe actions performed by the 
prophets. Ezekiel was a sign to the people in not 
mourning for the dead, (chap. xxiv. ) in his r^noving 
into captivity, and digging through tbe wall. (chap, xii.) 
Such conduct was perfectly well understood, and was 
very ^gnificant. 

No. 187. — cxxvi, 4. Turn again our captivily, O 

■ iM'd, as /he streamsin tfie South.] " This image is taken 

from the torrents in the deserts to the south of Judea ; 

in Idtunea, Arabia Petriqa, &c. a mountainous coun- 
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tty. These torreDts were constantly dried up in the 
summer, {aee/ob tL 17, 18.) and m constantly returned 
after the rainy season, and filled again their deserted 
diaanels. The point of the compajisoa seems to be 
the return and renewal of these (not rivers, but) tor- 
rents, which.yearly leave their beds dry, but fill them 
again ; as the Jews^had left their country desolate, but 
now, flowed again into it." 

£is&op HotisE'a Onrnnentary, tc4. ii. p. 425, 

- , No. 188. — cxzT). S, 6. He that goeth forth and weep- 
«ihf bearing precious seed."] The writer of the account 
of the ruins of Balbec, speaking of the valley in which 
U stood, observes that it has very little wood ; and adds, 
" though shade be so essential an article of oriental 
luxury, yet few plaetat;iona of trees are seen in Turkey, 
t^ inhtibitants being discouraged from labours, which 
produce such distant and precarious enjoymuit, in a 
country ivhere even the annual fruits of their industry 
are uncertain. In Palestine we have often seen the 
husbandman sowing, accompanied by an armed friend, 
to prevent his being robbed of the seed." Tfae Israelites 
that returned from Babylon upon the proclamation of 
Cyrus, were in similar circumstances to husbandmen 
S9wing their com amidst enemies and robbers. The 
rebuilding of their towns and their temple resembled a 
tipne of sowing ; but they had reason to fear that the 
neighbouring nations would defeat these efforts. {Nekem. 
iv. 7.) In opposition to this apprehension llhe Psalmist 
expresses his hope, perhaps predicts, that there would 
be fa happy issue of these beginnings to re>people their 
country, Harmer, vol. i. p. 87. 

No. 189, — cxxxiii. 2,5. As the dew of Herman, and 
at t^ dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion.l 
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"A great difficulty occurs in the comparison trhicb 
the Psalmist makes to the dew oF'Herinon that fell on 
the IhII of Sion; which might easily be .interpreted, 
if it had been obserred, that the clouds which lay OD 
Hermon, being bronght by the north wiqds to Jeru- 
salem, caused the dews to fell plentifully on the bill of 
Sion, But there is a Shibon mentioned in the tribe of 
Issachar, (Joshua xix. 19.) which may be Sion spoken 
of by Eusobius and Saint Jerome as near mount Tabor; 
and there might be a hill there of that name, on which 
the dew of the other Hermon might fall, that was to 
the east of Esdraelon. However, as there is no certmnty 
that Mount Hermon in that part is even mentioned in 
scripture, so I should rather think it to be spoken of this 
famous mountain, and that Tabor and Hermon are 
joined together, as rejoicing in the name of God, not 
on account of their being near to one another, but be- 
cause they are two of the highest hills- in all Palestine. 
So that if any one considers this beautiful piece of elo- 
quence of the Psalmist, and that Hermon is elsewhere 
actually called Sion, (Deut. iv. 48.) he will doubtless be 
satisfied, that the most natural interpretation of the 
Psalmist would be to suppose, though the whole might 
be called both Hermon and Sion, yet that the highest 
summit of this mountain was in particular called Her- 
mon, and that a lower part of it had the name of SioQ ; 
on which supposition, the dew falling from the top of 
it down to the lower parts, might well be compared in 
every respect to the precious ointment upon the head thai 
ran dawn unto the beard, even unto Aaron's beard, and 
went dawn to the skirts of his clothing, and that both of 
them in this sense are very proper emblems of thebless- 
. ings of unity and friendship, which diffiise themselves 
throughout the whole society." 

Pococke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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' Noi 190.— cxxxv. 7. He makeih lightnings far the 
rain.'^ Jiassell [p. 154.) says, that at Aleppo a night 
seldom posses without lightning in the north-west quar- 
ter, but not attended with thunder. When it appears 
in the west or south-west points, it is a sure sign of the 
approaching rain ; this lightning is often followed by 
thunder. Thus Godmaketh the lightnings for the rain; 
and when he uttereth his voice , there is a multitude of waters 
in the heavens; and as these relreshing showers are pre- 
ceded by squalls of wind, he bringeth forth the wind out 
of his treasures. Jer. )i. 16. Harmer, vol. i. p 67- 

No, 191,^-cxli. 7. Our bones are scattered at the 
grave's mouth.} Whether this expression was designed 
to be understood literally or figuratively, Mr. Bruce 
relates a circumstance which shews that it might be 
literally verified. " At five o'clock we left Garigana, 
our journey being still to the eastwards of north, and at 
a quarter past six in the evening arrived at the village 
<^tbat name, -whose inhabitants had all perished with 
hunger the year before, their wretched bones being all 
unburied, and scattered upon the surface of the ground 
where the village formerly stood. We encamped among 
the bones of the dead ; no space could be found firee 
from them." (Travels, vol. iv. p. 349.) To the Jews 
sijch a spectacle must have lieen very dreadful, as the 
want of burial was esteemed one of the greatest cala- 
mities which could befal them. 

No. 192. — cxivii. 16, 17. Who can stand before hit 
coldf] The winters in the Eastare very cold and severe, 
at least in some places, and in some particular years^ Ja~ 
cobus de Vitriaco (Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1130.) saw the 
cold prove deadly to man and beast. How forcible the 
exclamation of the Psalmist appears from this represen- 
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tation! Iti&aa.ida.]io, that he givelhsmm like wool. To 
illustrate this remark, Chardin says, " that towards the 
Black Sea, in Iberia and Armenia, tbe snow falls in 
'flakes as big as walnuts, but not being eitliar hard or 
very compact, it does do other hart tlian presently 
coverui([ a person." Harmeh, toI. i. p. 16. 
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No. 1S3.— PROVERBS iiu «. 

// sAatf ie health to thy navel, 

MsDlcmEs in the. East are chiefly applied externally, 
and in particular to the stomach and belly. This com- 
parison, Ckardm sajrs, is drawn from the plaisteirs, oint- 
ments, oils, and frictions, which are made use of in the 
East upon the belly and stomach in most maladies ; they 
being ignorant in the Tillages, of the art of making 
decoctions and potions, and the proper doses of such 
things. Harmer, vol ii. p. 49S. 

No. 194.— ix. 3. She hgtk lent forth her maidens.^ 
Hasselquist oheerved a custom in Egypt, which he ima/- 
gines to be very ancient. He saw a number c^ women, 
who went about inriung people to a banquet. They 
were aboat ten or twelve in number, covered with 
black veils, as is usual in that country. They were 
preceded by four eunuchs; after them, and on the side, 
were Moors with their usual walking-staves. As they 
were walking, they all joined in making a noise, whicQ 
be was told signified their Joy, but which he could not 
find resembled a pleasing song. This passage of So* 
iomon seems to allude to this practice ; for wisdom i% . 
said to have sent forth her maidens, and to cry upon tkf 
high places of the citi/. Habmer, vol. iU. p. 193. 

No, 195. — xi. 21. Though handjain in hand."] To 
^n hands was anciently, and still continues in the 
East, a solemn method of taking an oath, and mak- 
ing an engagement. This circumstance is probably 
alluded to in these words of Solomon ; its present ex-, 
istence is clearly ascertained by what Mr. Bruce (Trim. 
»oI. i. p. 199.) relates: " I was so enraged at the trw- 
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torouB part which Hassan had acted, that, at parting, 1 
could not help saying to Ibrahim, aavr, sbekh, I have 
done every thing you have desired, withoat ever expect- 
ing fee or reward;, the only thing I tiow ask you, and 
it is probably the last, is, that you avenge me upon this 
Hassan, who is every day in your power. Upon this he 
gave me his hand, saying, be shall not die in his bed, of 
I shall never see old age." {See aUo 3 Kings 10 — 15.) 

No. 196. — xi. 22. A jewel of gold in a swings snoui-l 
This proverb is manifestly an allusion to the custom of 
wearing nose jeweb, or rings set with jewels, hanging 
from the nostrils, as ear rings irom the ears, by boles 
bored to receive them. This fashion, however strange 
it may appear to us, was formerly, and is still, common 
in many parts of the East, among wtunen of all ranks. 
Paul Lucas, speaking of a vilhige, or clan of wandering 
people, a little on Uiis side of the Euphrates, says, " The 
women, ahnost all of them, travel on foot; 1 saw none 
handsome among them. 1'hey have almost alt of tbem 
the nose bored, and wear in it a great ring, which makes 
them still more deformed." (ed Foj/age du Levant, torn 
i. art. 24.) But in regard to this custom, better autho- 
rity cannot be produced than that of Pietro delta Falle, 
in the account which he gives of Signora Maani Gioerida, 
bis own wife. The description of her dress, as to the' 
ornamental parts of it, with which he introduces ttte 
mention of this particular, will give us some notion of 
the taste of the eastern ladies for finery. " The oma' 
merits of gold, and of jewels, for the head, for the neck, 
far the arms, for the legs, and for the feet, (for they 
wear rings even on their toes) are indeed, unlike those 
of the Turks, carried to great excess, but not of great 
value : as turquuiftes, small rubies, emeralds, carbuncles, 
garnets, pearls, and the like. My spouse dresses herself 
with all of them according to their fashion, with excep- 
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tioD however of certain ugly rings of very targe size^ 
tet with jewels, which, in truth very absurdly, it is the 
custom to wear fastened to one of their nostrils, like 
buffaloes : an ancient custom however in the Eastj 
which, as we find in the holy scriptures) prevailed 
among the Hebrew ladiesi even in the time of Solomon^ 
These nose rings in complaisance to me she has left off; 
hut I have liot yet been able to prevail with her cousin 
and her sisters to do the same. So fond are they of an 
old custom^ be it ever so absurd, who have been long 
habituated to it.".(ViAGOi, Twi. I LetU \1.) To this 
account may be subjoined the observation made by 
■ Chardin, Os cited in Harmer (vol. ii. p. 390.) " It is 
the custwn in almost all the East for the women to wear 
rings in their noses, in the lefl nostril, which is bored 
low down in the middle; These rings are of gold^ and 
have commonly two pearls and one ruby between, placed 
in the riitg. I never saw a girl or young woman in 
Arabia, or in all Persia, who did not wear a ring aSwi 
this manner in her nostril." 

Vide Bp. Lowth's note on Jsaiah iii. 20i 

No. 197.— ~xv. 19. The way of the sloth/itl man it aH 
hedge of thorns.1 Hasselquist saya, (p. 111.) that he saW 
the phratain tree, the vine, the peach, and the mulberry 
tree, all four made use of in Egypt to hedge about a gar- 
den : now these are all unarmed plants* This consi- 
deration throws a great energy into the words of Soloi 
mon. The wmf qf the slothful man is an hedge of thomsi 
It appears as difficult to him, not only as breaking 
through an hedge, but even through a thorn fence: and 
also into that threatening of God to Israel, Behold, J wiU 
hedge up thy way with thorns. Hosea ii. €. 

No. 198. — xvi. H. A just weight and balance are tht 
Lord\ all the weights of the bag are his work'.} The 

VOL. 1. K 
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crimes, and that his way is (notjrawamt and strange, as 
in our translation,) hnt uruteadi/ or eoTitintuilli/ varying r • 
in which expression there is a most beautiful allusion to 
a beast which is so overburthened that he canaot keep in 
the straight road, but is continually tottering and stag- 
gering, first to the right band, and then to the JefC 

Parkhuhst's /Tej. Lex. p. 187, Sd. edit. 

■ No. 203. — TLJii. 9, It is better to dwdl in a comer of . 
the house top, than with a brmeling woman in a wide 
kmise.'] During the stitnmer season it was usual to sleep 
on the tops of the houses, which were flat, and properly 
guarded by a parapet wall ; for this purpose they were 
accommodated with little arbours and wicker work clo^ 
sets, which, however agreeable in the dry part of the year, 
'would prove much otherwise when it mined, as it would 
expose them to a continual dropping. ■ To be limi^ to 
such a place, and to have no other apartment to live in, 
must be very inconvenient. To such circumstances it 
is, probably, that Solomon alludes, when he says, it is 
better to dwell in a comer of the. house top, than with a 
brawlmg woman in a wide house. The allusion is ren- 
dered more perfect and striking by connecting with this 
passage the continual dropping mentioned, Prov. xix, 
13. and xxvii. 15. Harmer, vol. i. p; 172. '■ 

No. 204. — xxi. 17. He that loveth wine and ml shall 
not berich.] Pococke, in describing his journey to Jecu- 
salem, after iiis landing at Joppa, tells us, he was con- 
veyed to an encampment of Arabs, who entertained him 
as well as they could, making him cakes, and bringing 
hitn fine oil of olives, in which th^ usualltfdip their bread. 
(Trcmels, vol. ii, p. 5.) This Mr, Harmer (vol. i. p. 
23S.) considers not as their consent course, but as 
'practised w\>oa. particular occasions, as the generality 
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wereconstrunedtobeniorefrugal. This of cour^dis^ 
' covers the propriety of the words of Solomon, when he 
says, fit that Itrveth wine and oil shail not be rich. 

No. 205. — xziii. 6. Aa evU er/e.] Whether the same 
ideas are to be attached to this expression as used by 
SoJomoD, and as understood by the E^ptians, may not 
be easily ascertained, though perhaps worthy of consi- 
d^ation. Pococke (Travels, vol. i. p. 181.) says of 
the Egyptians, that " they have a great notion of the 
magic art, have books about it, and think there is mucti 
virtue in talismans and charms: but particularly are 
strongly possessed with an opinion of the evil eye. 
When a child is commended, except you give it some 
blessing, if they are not very well assured of your good 
will, they use charms against the evil eye; and particu- 
larly when they think imy ill success attends tbem on 
account of an evil eye, they throw salt into the fire." 

No. 206, — XJtiii. 20, Be net among wine-biibers, 
■among riotous eaters ofjksh.'] The Arabs are described 
■ by Shaw, (p. I£9.) as very abstemious. They rarely di- 
minish their flocks by using them for food, but live 
chiefly upon bread, milk, butter, dates, or what they 
receive in exchange for their wool. ■ Their frugality is 
in many instances the effect of narrow circumstances ; 
and shews with what propriety Solomon describes an eii- 
pensive way of living by tben/requenl eating offi^sh. 

No- 207. — xxiv. 26. Every man shall kiss his lips that 
gioeth a right answer.'] The rescripts of authority used 
. to be kissed whether they were believed to be j ust or not ; 
and the letters of people of figure were treated in this 
manner ; but it is possible these words may refer to au- 
other custom, which D'Jrvieux gives an account of in 
his description of the Arabs of Mount Carmel, who, when 
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they present any petition to their etntr for a hvdatf 
ot^r their billets to bim nith their Hgfat handg, after 
having first kissed the papers. fFmf.AmilaPal, p. 155.) 
I'he Hebrew manner of expression is short ; every /^ 
ihall kijs, One maketk to return a right answer, that ii, 
every one shall be ready to present the state of his case^ 
"kissing it as he delivers it, when them isejtidge whoso 
decisions are celebrated for being equitable. 

Hakmer, vol. ii. p. 52. 

No. 208. — XXV. 13. AsthecoUf^snmtiinthelmet/f 
harvest.'] As the tnixing of stiow with wine in the sultry 
time of hat^est is pleasing .and refreshing, sA a success- 
ful messenger revives the spirit of his naaster who sent 
him, and who was ready to faiQt from an apprehension 
of his failunt. The custom of cooling wines with snow 
was usual among the eastern naticms. It was derived 
from the Asiatics and Greeks to the Romans. Plutarch 
describest^e manner in which they preserved it fSympos. 
Kb. vi, 2, 6.) by covering it with straw, and coarse cloths 
unshorn, ^enophoti says, it was necessary to procure 
snow to cool the wines tn sumtnerj which otha-wise 
could not be drank witfa any [Measure, The OHentals 
more early used it fiar this "purpose, and Atherunu 
mentions it as an ancient custran, and that they used 
oak branches for the same purpose, Various ^instances 
among the eastern nations of this custom, of coc^ng 
their wines may be produced, and particularly among 
'the Jews. In some hot countries it was often difficult to 
l>t>t^n it, and they were obliged to search into the hoU 
)ow cRfla to collect it. Mount tl^bron, which was id- 
ways covered with snow, plentifully supplied the inha- 
bitants of that country, from whence it was oft«i carried 
to Tyre. (Bakry's Observations m the Winet of thf 
4nfientSf p. 169.) 
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No. 209. — xxvi. 8. As he tkat bmdeth a stone in a 
Mttg.^ The custom, which prevailed almost universally 
among the heatfaeps, of erecting memorials of stone, 
both for a witneGs of covenaots, and for an object of 
worship, to the idol Margemak, Markolis, or Mercury^ 
seoDS extremely ancient. R. Elias Ashcenaz (cited by 
Kircher in his Oedipus, synt. iv. c. 2.) says, that the re- 
ligious honour which was paid to Markolis (the same as 
the Anubis oitheSgiffitians, as the Hermes of the Greeks, 
and Mercuri) of the Romans J consisted in dirowing stones 
' together into a heap ; which practice originated from an ' 
idle fable concerning the gods, not worth repeating. 
To this idolatrous rite Solomon is supposed (by Selden 
.and others] to allude in this pass^e: wliere, instead 
of rendering the text, as he that bindeth a stone in a sling, 
which does not aJRird the comparison of folly intended, 
it should have been translated, as he that thnmeth a sione 
to Margemah, or Mercury, which cannot profit the idol, 
so is he that giveth honour to a fool, of which he is 
wholly insenuble. (Seld. de Mercurii Avervo,) ThiUre 
were also Mercurii, or Herma viales, for the direction of 
travellers. Dr. Plot, (in his Natural Hi^ory of Oxford- 
shire) thinks, with Dr, Stillingfieet, that the Britons, long 
before the arrival of the Bomam, were acquainted with 
the Greeks, and that they learned from them the prac- 
tice of setting up unpolished stones, instead of images, 
to the nonour of their gods: and he asserts from Pawa- 
niast that, near die statue of Merany, there were thirty 
•c^uare stones, which the Pharii worshipped, and gave 
to every one of them the name of a god. Stones were 
universally set up for memoftals, and were sacred to the 
election of kings, &c, by the Danes and other northern 
nations. The same author seems also of opinion, that 
the celebrated Stonehenge, in WiltSf was neither a Roman 
temple nor Danish monument, but rather somewhat 
belonging to the idol Mark<dis. fNat. Hist. Ox/, c 10, 
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!^Bl, 102.) Plutarch, in his life of Cotwmi, mentions th« 
.erection of stone Mercuries, with inscriptions upon them, 
in honour of taking the' city Eione from the Persians, 
And Gyraidus asserts that the heathens had their deu$ 
fapideas or stone god to swear hy, and relates from 
Polybius the form of an oath, -which w8s so taken, be- 
tween the Bomans and Carthaginians, relative to a treaty 
of peace. Many have thought that the whole of this 
custom was a rile aJauae of JacoVs consecration c^ tha 
stone at Betbel, 

■ No. 210. — xxvii. 9. Ointment and per/unw.] At 
the close of a visit in the East, it is common to sprinkle 
rose or some other sweet-scented water on the guests, 
and to perfume them with aloes wood, which is brought 
]3st, and serves for a si|;n that it is time for a stranger to 
take leave. It ia thus described by M. Savory: *' Tor 
wards the conclusion lof a visit amongst persons of disr 
tinction in Egypt, a slave, holding in his hand a silver 
plate, on which aVe burning precious essences, ap^ 
proaches the faces of the visitors, each of whom in his 
turn perfumes his beard. They then pour rose water on 
the head and hands. This is the hist ceremony, after 
which it is usual to withdraw.'* As to the method of 
using the aloes wood, Maundrell says, (p. 30.) tbey 
bave for this purpose a small silver chafing-dish, co- 
vered with a lid full of hdes, andfixed upon a hand- 
some plate. In -this they put some fresh coals, and upon 
them a piece of lignum aloes, and then shutting it v.^, 
the smoke immediately asceods with a grateful odour 
through the cover. Probably to such a custom, so c?^- 
joulated to refresh and exhilarate, the words of Solomoi) 
have an allusion. 

No. 2 1 1 . — xxvii. 22. Though thou shouldest bray a foal 
in a mprtar tmumg wheat with a pestle, yet will not hisfool- 
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tskness depart front kirn.] That such a punishment as 
this was used in the Ea§t will cl^rly appear from the fol- 
lowing testimonies. " Fanaticism has enacted inTurkey, 
in fovour of the ulemats, {or body of lawydrs) that 
their goods shall never be confiscated, nor themselves 
put to death, but by being bruised in a mortar." Baron 
Du ToTT, vol. i. p. 28. " As for the guards of the 
towers (who nave let prince Coreskie, a prisoner, escape,) 
some of them were empaled, and some were pounded or 
beaten to pieces in great mortars of yron, wherein they 
do usually pound their rice, to reduce it to meale." 
(Knolles's History of the Turks, p. 1314. See also 
Complete System <^ Geography, vol. ii. p. 16. and Vol- 
ney's T'ravels, vol. ii. p. 250.) 



No. 212.— XXX. 8. Food convenient/or me.} Thisex- 
pression properly signifies an allowance or proportion of 
food; it is an allusion to the custom which then pre- 
vailed, of giving daily to servants and other dependants 
acertain daily supply. 

No. 21 3. — XXX. 33. T^ churning of milk bringeth 
forth butter.'] The ancient way of making butter in 
Arabia and Palestine was probably nearly the same as 
is still practised by the Bedoween Arabs and Moors in 
Barbary, and which is thus described by Dr. Shaw. 
'• Their method of making butter is by putting the milk 
. or cream into a goat's skin turned inside out, which they 
suspend from one sid^ of the tent to the other, and then 
pressing it to and fro in one uniform direction, they 
quickly occasion die separation of the unctuous and 
wheyey parts." (Trav, p. 168.) So " the butter of the 
Moors in the empire of Morocco, which is bad, is made 
of ail the milk (comp. Prov. xxx. 33. above) as it comes 
from the cow, by putting it into a skin and shaking it 
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till the butter separates from it." (Stewart's. /ouriKy 
to Mequinez.) Anil, nrhat is more to the purpose, as re- 
lating to what is still practised in Palestine, Hataelquist 
speaking of an encampment of the Arabs, which be found 
not far from Tiberias, at the foot of the mountain or hill 
where Christ preached his sermon, says, " they make 
butter in a leathern bag bunf; on three poles, erected for 
he purpose, in the form of a cone, and drawn to and 
fro by two women." (Trav. p. 159.) 

No. 214. — xxxi. 18. Her candle goetk not out by 
night.'l There is a passage in Virgil, which may serve 
as an illustration (^ this text, and which bears so gre^ 
a resemblance to it, that it might almost pass for a 
poetical imitation. 

— Prima quiei medio jam nociMabacts 
Curriculo expulenvt lomnum : cum fcEmma primunt 
Cui tolerare coto vitam, tennique MinervS, 
Impoiitum cbmim ft topilo* tuititat igne*, 
Nociem addenioperi,famuliuquead luiniua hmgo 
Exercei peuto.^— — £n, viii. lin. 40T. 

Night wai fie-m sliding in her middk course : 
The first repose laasfiifish'd: •when the dame, 
Who by her distaff's slender art subiists. 
Wakes the spread embers and the steeping fire, 
l^ight adding to her vierk : atid calls her maiii 
Te thtir ioiig tasks, by lightei tapers urg'd. 

And to give a modern instance of a similar kind. Jlion- 
lieur De Gw/s, in his SeniimenialJoumey through Greece 
(cited in Critical Beview, for June 1712, p, 459.) says, 
*' embroidery is the constant employment of the Gre^ 
women. Those who follow it for a living are employed' in 
it from morning to night, as are also their daughters and 
filaves. This is a pictgre of the industrious wife, painted 
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after nature by VirgU in the eighth book of bis JEneid. 
I have a living portrait of the same kiad constantly be- 
fOK my eyes. The lamp of a pretty neighbour of mine,, 
vho foliowa diat trade, is always lighted before day, 
and her young assistants are all at work betimes in the 
momiDg." 
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No. 215.— ECCLESIASTE9 iii. 7. 

jt time to seui. 

Putting on new clothes b thought by the people of 
the East very requisite for the due soleainizatioa of a 
time of rejoicing. Hasselqaist says (p. 400.) " The 
Turks, even the poorest of tbem, must absolutely have 
new clothes at the bairam," or great festival. The rend- 
ing mentioned in this verse. undoubtedly refers to the 
oriental mode of expressing sorrow: the sewing is de- 
signed as an opposite to it : it appears then firom this 
consideration, connected with the custom now men- 
tioned, to intend a time of making up new vestments, 
rather than, as has been commonly understood, the re- 
paration of old ones. Harmbr, vol. ii. p. 119. 

No. 216. — vii. 6. The crackling of thorns under a 
pot'^ Cow-dung dried was the fuel commonly used for 
firing, but this was remarkably slow in burning. On 
this account the Arabs would frequently threaten to burn 
a person with cow-dung as a lingering death. When this 
was used it was generally under their pots. This fuel 
is a very striking contrast to thorns and furze, and things 
of that kind, which would doubtless be speedily con- 
sumed, with the crackling noise alluded to in this pas- 
sive. Probably it is this contrast which gives us the 
energy of the comparison- 

Hakmer, vol. i. p. 261. 

No. 217. — X. 7. / home seen servants riding upon 
horses, and princes walking as servants upon the earth.'] 
Riding on an horse is a very honourable thing in the 
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East, and n^at Europeans are not in common permitted 
to do. They are ridden in a very stately manner. It is 
contrary to the Turkish dignity to go on an horse faster 
than a foot pace iii the streets. When tbey appear thus 
abroad they are attended with a number of servants. 
Ideas of stateliness consequently attach themselves to 
riding on horseback. In other instances, . asses were 
Tery much used both . by . the men and by the women, 
but the former practice became so prevalent in the time 
of Sdomon, . Uiat speaking of state and poqap, he says, 
/ have seen savants upon horses, and princes. Tvalkiflg, at 
leroants upon the earth. HarM£k,.vo1. ii. p. 104. 

No. 218. — xii. 4. The doorsshaU be shut in the streets, 
when the sound <f the grinding is low.'\ The people in 
the East bake every day, and usually grind their com 
as they want it. The grinding is the first work in the 
morning. This grinding with their mills makes a coasi- 
derable noise, or rather, as Sir John Ckardm says, " the 
songs of those who work them." May not this help to 
explain the.meanii^ of this passage, in which the royal 
preacher, describing the infirmities of old age, among 
other weaknesses, says, the doon shall be shut in the 
streets, when the somtd of the grinding is lawf that is, the 
feeble old man shall not be able to rise ft'om his bed 
. early in th^ morning to. attend that neceaaary employ^ 
ment of grinding corn, consequently his doors shall be 
flhut; neither. will the noise of their songs, which are 
usual at.tbftt employment, be beard, or when it is beard, 
it will be only in a low jEeeble tona. 
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N«. »i».-fiOU)MON'> SONG i. 9. 

I have compared thee, O my love, to a compaia/ of horses. 

This sppean a very coane cotDfriiineiit to a nere 

Engli^ reader, arinng from the d^brence of our voMOr 
nen; but tbe horse it an animal in very hi^rb estimation 
in tbe East. The Arabians are extravagantly food of 
tbeir horses, aad cue» them as if ^ley werp their dul- 
dren. jyArvieux gives a direiting acctHUit sf the affee- 
tionate caresses an Arab used to give a mare which be- 
longed to him. He had sold it to a merchant at Rama, 
and when be came to see it, (which be ve^ frequently 
did) be would weep over it, kiss its eyes, and wbeo bt 
departed, go backwards, bidding it adieu in tbe moot 
tender manner. Thel)(»aes oC Egypt an so retnarkaUe 
for stMeliaess and beauty, as to be sent aa presents of 
great -value to tbe sublime pcwte ; (Maiixet, Leit, ix. 
and xiii.) and it appeajs from sacred history, that tbey 
were in nd less estenn formerly amcmg tbe kings of 
Syria, and (^ the Hittites, as well as Sokunon bimsdf, 
-who bongbt bis horses at 150 shekds, which (at Dean 
iVt(^nm.r*s calculation of three shillings t^ shekel) is 
JE. Si. lOs. each, a very considerable price at which to 
purchase twelve thousasid horses together. Tbe qoa- 
lities, which form the beauty of these horses, are tallness, 
proportionable corpdency, and sUteliness of maiwmri 
tbe same qualities frhicb they admire in their womoi, 
particularly cvrj^u^nu^, wbich is known to beraeoftbe 
mostesteemedcharactersof beauty in the East. Niebuhr 
■ays, " as plumpness is thought a beauty in ^te East, 
the women in order to obtain this beauty, swallow, 
every morning and every evening, three of these insects^ 
(a species of tenebrionesj fried in butter." Upon this 
principle is founded tbe coinpliment of Solwnoni utdi( 
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b remarkable that the elegant Theocritus, in his epitba- 
kmiiim for the celebrated queen Helen, whom he de- 
scribed 03 plump and large, uses exactly the same inia||;e, 
comparing her to the horse in Ike chariots of Thessaly. 
(Idyl, xviii. ver. 29.) 

Williams's Hew Translation f^ Selomotit 
Song, p. 172. 

No. 220. — i, 13. A bundle of mifrrhUwy well bdoved 
unto me, keshall lie all night between my breasts.'] The 
eastern women amongst other ornaments U!>ed little per- 
fume boxes, or vessels filled with perfumes, to smell at. 
These were worn suspended from the neck, and hanging 
down on the breast. This circumstance is alluded to in 
the bundle of myrrh. These olfactoripla or smelling 
boxes, (as the Vtiig. rightly denominates tbem) are still 
in use among the Persian women, to whose '* necklaces, 
which fall below the bosom, is fastened a large box of 
■weets; some of these boxes are as big as one's hand; 
the common ones are of gold, the others are covered 
with, jewels. They are all bored through, and filled 
with a black paste very light, made of musk and amber» 
but of very strongsmell." Complete System ofGeogra^- 
phy, vol. ii. p. 115. 

No. 321.' — ii. 3. I sat down under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruii was swett to my tasle.\ 
" Shade, according to Mr. Wood, in his description of the 
ruins of Balbec (p. i.. ) is an essential articit; in oriental 
luxury. The greatest people seek these refr;;shments 
as well as the meaner. So Dr. Pococke found the pa- 
triarch of the Maronites (who was of one of their great- 
estfumilies) anda bishop sitting under a tree. fJravels, 
vol. ii, p. 'J5. ) Any tree that is thick and spre'.iding doth 
for them; but it must certunly be an addition to their 
«!njoyiDg of tbemselrea, when the tree u of- a fragnuit 
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oature, as well as shady, which the citron tcae Is. TiUj 
Tellers there, we find is their accounts, have made use 
of plane trees, walnut trees, &c. and ^pnont and Hey- 
maiijVere ent^tained with coffee at Mount Sin», under 
the orange trees of the garden of that place, (vol. ii. p. 
178.) 

The people of those countries not only firequently sit 
under shady trees, and take collations under them, but 
umetimes the fruit of those treeii, under which they sit, 
is shaken down upon them, as an ^reeableness. So 
Dr. Pococke tells ub, when he was at Sidon, he was en- 
tertained in a garden, in the shade of some apricot trees, 
and the fruit of them was shaken upon him. (Travds, 
vol. ii- p- 85. ) He speaks of it indeed as if it was done 
as a great proof of their abundance, but it seems rather 
to have been designed as an agreeable addition to the 
entertainment." Hahmeb, on Soloinmi's Song, p. 247. 

No. 222.— ii. 9. He standeth behind t^e wail.] Mr. 
Sarmer thinks this means the green wall, as it were, of 
« cUosk, or eastern arbour, which is thus d^cribed by 
X^dy M. W. Montague, (Letters, vol. ii. p. 38.) " In 
the midst of the garden is the chiosk, that is, a large room 
commonly beautified with a fine /ouptain in the midst 
of it. It is raised nine or ten steps, and inclosed with 
gilded lattices, round which vines. Jessamins, and honey- 
suckles make a sort of green wall ; large trees are 
planted round this place, which is the scene of their 
greatest pleasures." See Outlines of a new Commentary 
*» Solttmon's Song) p. 140. 

No. 223.— ii. 17. 7'iiltAe day break.] Till the day 
breathe. It is obvious to common observation, in almost 
every country, that in settled weather there is generally, 
at the time of the sun's approach to the horizon, and a 
little after he is risen, a pretty brisk easterly gale, which 
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KeDis to be the breathing of the day here men- 
ttooed. Egmant and-H^/man (vol. ii. p. 13.) infonnus, 
that " though the beat of the coast of the Holy Land, 
and of some othet places there, is very great, yet this 
excessire beat is v€ry much lessened by a sea-breeze, 
which constantly bloi^s every morning, and by its cool- 
aess, renders the beats of the summer very supporta- 
ble." (See Nature Dismayed, vol. iii. p. 177. English ed. 

ISlDOO 

No. 224.— iii. 6. WU is this that cometk out of the 
•wilderness like p^rs of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincensef] The use of. perfumes at eastern mar- 
riages is common, and upon great occasions, very pro> 
fiiae. Not only are the garments scented till, in the 
Psalmist's language, they smell of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, but it is customary for virgins to meet and lead 
the procession with silver-gilt pots of perfumes ; and 
sometimes even the air around is rendered fragrant, by 
the burning of aromatics in the windows of aH the 
houses in the streets, through which the procession is to 
pass. In the present instance, so liberally were these 
rich perfumes burnt, that, at a distance, a pillar, or pil- 
lars of smoke arose from them ; and the perfume was so 
rich as to exceed in value and Iragrancy all the powders 
of the merchant. Lady M. W. Montague coniirms the 
foregoing observations in the account which she gives of 
the^reception of a beautiful young Turkish bride at the 
bagnio ; she says ' ' two virgins met bet at the door, two 
others filled silver-gilt pots with perfumes, and began the 
procession, tbe rest following in pairs to the number of 
thirty. In this order they marched round tbe three 
large rooms of the bagnio." And Maillet (Lett, v.) de- 
scribing the entrance of the ambassadors of an eastern 
monarch, sent to propose marriage to an Egyptian 
queen, into tbe capital of tlat countiy, tells ui, " the 
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streets thnnigh wliich they passed, were strewed with 
flowers; and precious odours, burning in the windows 
from very early io the morning, embalmed the air." 
Hakheb, on Sol. Song, p. 123. 

No. 225. — ir. 9. Thou hast raouhed my heart with 
one of thine eyts.^ " There is a singularity io this iina- 
gery which has much perplexed the critics ; and perhaps 
it is not possible to ascertain the meaning of the poet 
beyond a doubt. Supposing the royal bridegrocnn to 
have had a profile, or ude view of his bride in the present 
instance, only one eye, or one side of her necklace, 

. would be observable; yet this charms and overpowers 
him. Tertollian mentions a custoin io the East, c£ 
women unveiling only one eye in conversation, wlule 
they keep the other covered: and Niebuhx mentions 
a hke custom in some parts of Arabia, f Travels, vol. i. 

~ p. 262. ) This brings us to nearly the same interpreta- 
tion as the above." 

WiLUAMs'j JVem Translation iff Sohmon^t 
Song, p. %Q1. 

No. 226.— iv. 12. A garden inclosedis my sister f my- 
tpouse; a spring shut, up, a fountain sealed.} ** This 
morning we went to se^ some remvkable places in the 
neighbourhood of Bethldiem. The Erst place chat w» - 
directed our course to, was those famous fountains, 
p9ols, and gardens, about an hour and a quarter distant 
from Bethlehem southward, said to have been the con- 
trivance and delight of king Solomon. To these works 
and places of pleasure that great prince is supposed t» 
allude, (Eccl. ii. 5, 6.) where, amongst the other in- 
stances of his inagniBcence, he reckons up bisgard^is, 
and vineyards, and popls. 

■ As for the poolii, they are three in number, lying in a. ■ 
row above each other, being so disposed th^ the waters 
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of the uppermost ms-y descend into die second, and 
tbose of the second into the third. Their figure is quad- 
ranguUr; the breadth is the same in alt, unoanting ts 
about nioety paces; in tbeir length there is some dif- 
ference between tbem, the first being about one biut- 
dred and sixty paces long, the second tvo hundred, the 
third two hundred and twenty. They are all lined with 
wall, and plast(»«d, and contain a great depth ai water. 

Close by the pools is » pleasant castle <^ a modera 
structure; andat about the distance of one hoDdied and 
forty paces from them is a fountain, from which princi- 
pally they derire their waters. This the friars wiU 
hsLve to be that sealed Jbuntain to which the holy spouse 
is compared fCant. ir. 12.]; and, in con6irnud:ion of 
this opinion, they pretend a traditio>n, that king Solo- 
tnoii shut up these springs, and kept the door of them 
^e^ed with his signet, to the end that he might preserve 
the waters for his own drinking, in their natural fresh- 
ness and purity. Nor was it difficult thvis to secure 
tbemt they rising under ground, and having Bo 
avenue to them hut by a little hole like to the mouth of 
a narrow well. Through tlus hole you descend directly 
down, but not without some difficulty, for about four 
yards, and then lurive in, a vaulted room, fifteen paces 
long and eight broad. Joining to this b another room 
of the same fBshion, but somewhat less. Both these 
rooms are covered with handsome stone arches, very 
ancient, and perhaps the work of Solomon himself. 

Below Uie pools here runs down a narrow rocky val- 
ley, inclosed on both sides with high mountains. This 
the friarB will have to be the inclosed garden alluded to 
in the same place of the Canticles before cited. What 
truth there oiay be in this conjecture I cannot abso- 
lutely pronounce. Afi to the pools, it is probable enough 
they may be the same with Solomon's; there ngt being 
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the like store of excellent spring-water to te met yntH- 
Rny where else througbout all Palestine." 

Maundrell's Journey, Apr^\, p. 88, 7th edit. 

. No. 227. — viii. 2, I would eause thee to drink of spiced 
' wme, of the juice of my pomegranate.'] The spiced wine 
is thought to fdludeto a custom of the parties drinking- 
whie firom tfae same cup in one part of die marriage 
cerem<Hiy, and we know that spiced wine was s great de- 
licacy in the East. Spiced wines were not peculiartotii& 
Jews. '* Ha^ speaks of wine rithty hitter, riehh/ sweet. 
The Romans lined their vessels (amphora) with odo- 
rous gums, to give the wine a warm bitter flavour ; and 
it is said the Poles and S{»niardB have a similar method 
to give their wines a favourite relish." (Nott's Odes 
of HaJix,YtoXs, p. 30.) 

The word rendered by our translators juice, is pro- 
perly new tMoe, or must; and the new wine of pomegra- 
nates is " either new wine acidulated with the juice of 
pomegranates, which the Turks about Aleppo still mix 
with tbeir dishes for this purpose, or rather wine made 
of the juice of pomegranates, of which Sir /. Chardirt 
■ays, they still make considerable quantities in the East.** 
Harmer^voI. i. p. STl. . 
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No. 228.— ISAIAH i. 8. 

As a cottage in a viiuyard. 

This was alittle temporary hut, covered with boughs, 
straw, tuif> or the like materials, for a shelter from the 
heat by day, and the cold and dews by night, for the 
watchman that kept the garden, or vineyard, during the 
^ort season while the fruit was ripening, /'T'oixxvii. 18.) 
and presently removed when it had served that purpose. 
The eastern people were probably obliged to have such 
a constant watch to defend the fruit from the jackals. 
" Thejacl|iil," says HAssELauisT (Travels, p. 277.) " is 
aspecies of mustela, which is very common in Palestine, 
especially during the vintage, and often destroys whole 
viney«iiSf and gardens of cucumbers." 

Bp. LowTH, in loc. 

No. 229. — i. 22. WtTUt mixed mth water.] This is an 
image used for the adulteration of wine with more pro- 
priety than may at first appear, if what Tkevengt says of 
the people of iJie Levant of late times were true of them 
formerly. " They never mingle water with their wine 
to drink, but drink by itself what water they think pro- 
per for abating the strength of the wine." It is remark- 
able, that whereas the Greeks and Latins, by mixed wine, 
always understood wine diluted and lowered with water, 
the Hebrews on the contrary generally mean by it,, wine' 
made stronger and more inebriating, by the addition of 
higher and more powerful ingredients, such as honey, 
spices, defrutum, {or wine inspissated by boiling it down 
^otwo thirds, or one half of the quantity] myrrh, -man- 
dr^ora, opiates, and other stroag drugs. Such were 
fbe exhilarating, or rather stupifying ingredients, which 
^elen mised in the bowl, together with the wine, fof 
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her gnests oppressed with grief, to r»se tlwir spirits^ 
the composition of which she had learned in Egjrpt. 
(Homer, Odyss. iv. 2^.) Such was the spiced wine 
mentioned, Soiamon*s Song Viii. 2.; and how much the 
eastern people to this day deal in RrtlBcial liquors <rf 
prodigious strength, the use of wine being forbidden, 
maj be seen in a curious chapter of Kempfer upon that 
subject. 

Thus the- drunkard is properly described as one that 
s^eketfi mixed wini, (Prao. xxiii. 30.) and is mighty 
to mingle strong drink f Isaiah, v. 22.) ; and hence the 
Psabnist took that highly poetical and sublime image of 
the cup of God's wrath, called by Isaiah (li. 17.) the atp 
^tremUing, confining, as St. Jobn expressed it, {Rev. 
xiv. JO.) pure wine made yet stronger by a mixture of 
powerful ingredients. In the hand of Jekovah there it 
a cup, and the wine is turbid; it iijidl of a mixed liguor, 
and he pouretk out of it : (or rather, he poureth it out of 
, ew vessel into another, to mix it perfectly) verily, the 
dregs thereof, (the thickest sediment of the strong ingre- 
dioits mingled with it,) aU the ungodly <^ the earth shall 
luring them out, and drink them. 

Bp. LowTH, in loe. 

No. 230. — i. 30. A garden thai hath no water."] In 
the hotter parts of the eastern countries, a constant sup- 
ply of water is so absolutely necessary for the cultiva- 

^ tion, and even for the preservation and existence of a 
garden, that should it want water but for a few days^ 
every thing in it would be burnt up with the beat, and 
totally destroyed. There is therefore no garden what- 
ever in those countries but what has such a certun sup- 

' ply, cither &om some neighbouring river, or from a re- 
Bervoir of water collected from springs, or filled with 
rain water in the proper season, in sufficient quantity to 
ASbrd ample proviuon for the rest of the year. 
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Mos6s haviny described the habitation of man newly 
treated, as a garden planted with every tree pleasant to 
the sight, and ^ood for food; add;, as a circumstance 
necessary to complete the idea of a garden, that it was 
Well supplied with water. (Gen. ii. 10. and ziii. 10.) 
And a rwer leent out of Eden to water tite garden. 

That the reader may have a clear nottoo of this mat- 
ter, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
man^ement of the gardens in this respect. " Damas- 
cus,'* says Maukdrell, " is encompassed with gardens, 
extending no less, according to common estimation, 
than thirty miles round, which makes it look like a city 
in a vast wood. The gardens are thick set with fruit 
trees of all kinds, kept fresh and verdant by the waters 
of Barrady, (the Cbrysorrhoas of the ancients) whicti 
BOpply both the gardens and city in great abundance. 
This river, as sdon as it issues out from between the 
cleft of the mountain before mentioned into the plaios, 
is immediately divided into three streams; of which the 
middlemost and biggest runs directly to Damascus, and 
is distributed to all the cisterns and fountains of the city. 
The other two, (which I take to be the work of art) are 
drawn round, one to the right band and 'the other to 
tbe left, on the borders of the gardens, into which they 
are let as they pass, by Uttle currents, and so dispersed 
all over tbe vast wood, insomuch, that (here b not a gar- 
den but has a fine quick stream running through it. 
Barrady is dmust wholly drank up by the city and gar- 
dens \ what small part of it escapes is united, as I was 
informed, in one channel again, on the south- east side 
of tbe city, and after about three or four hours course, 
finally loses itself in a bay there, without ever arriving 
at the sea." (Joainey, p. 122.) This wa§ likewise the 
case in former times, as Strabo, fUb. 16.) anA Pliny, 
(v. 18.) testify, who say, " that this river was expend- 
ed in canals, and drank up by watering the place." 
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" Tbe be$t sight," says Maundrsll, fJmtrru^, p, 
39.) " that the palace (of the emir of Beroot, anciently 
BerytDs) affords, apii tbe worthiest to be remembered, 
is the orange garden. It contains a large quadrangular 
p!at qf ground, divided into sixteen liesser squares, fouB 
in a row, yrith walks between them^ The walks ar^ 
shaded with Qcange trees of a large spreading size ; every 
one of these sixteen lesser squares in the garden was 
bordered with stone, and in the stone work were 
troughs, very artificitUly contriyed, fqr conveying tbe 
water all over the garden, there being little outlets ci)t - 
at every tree, fop the stream as it passed by to flow out, 
and water it." Tbe royal gardens at Ispahan are 
^ateredjust in the same nuumer according to Kempfer'^ 
description. (Am«n. Exot.p. 193.) See Psabn i. 3. 
Jer. xvii. 8. Prav. xxi. 1. Efcles. ii. 5, 6. 

No. 231. — ii. 19. The hales of the rocks ap4 the cave^ 
^ ike earth.'] The country of Judea, being mountain- 
ous and rocky, is full of caverns, as it appears from the 
^story of David's persecution under Saul. At Engediin 
particular there was a cave so large, that David ^i^ 
six hundred men bid themselves i^ the sides of it, and 
Saul entered the mouth of the cave without perceiving 
that any one was there. (1 $am. xxiv.) Josephos, 
(Antiq. lib. xiv. cap- 15. ajjd Bell. Ju^. lib. i. cap. 16.) 
t^ls us of a numerous gang of banditti, vrho having 
infested tbe country, and being pursued by Herod with 
his army, retired into certain caverns, almost inaccessi- 
ble, near Arbela in Galilee, where they were with great 
difficulty subdued. Some of these were natural, .others 
artiBcial. " Beyond Damascus," says Strabo, (lib. 16.) 
"are two mountains palled Tfachones (frooi which the 
f:ountry has the name of Trachonitis,) and from hence, 
fowards Arabia and Iturea, are certain rugged mpufi- 
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Uins» in whicb there urc deep caverns, one of which 
ViH hold four thoifsand men." Tavernier, iToyagp 
(fe Perse, part ii, cap. */) speaks of a gtot, between 
Aleppo anij Bir, that would hold near three thousand 
borse. *' Three hours distant from Sidon, about a mile 
from the sea, ^lere runs along ^ high rocly mountain, 
in the sides of vrhicb are hewn a multitude of grots, all 
very little differing from each other. They have en- 
trances about two feet square; on the inside you find in 
most or all of them a room of about four yards square. 
There are of these subterraneous caverns two hundred 
in nun^ber. It may, with probability at least, be con- 
cluded that tiiesiB places were contrived for the use of 
the living, ^nd not of the dead. Strata describes the 
habitationB of ths Trc^lodyt^ to have been somewhat 
ofthiskind." CMaundrell, p. I iS.) The Horites, who 
<^welt on j^ount Seir, were Ti'oglodytes, as their name 
imports ; but those mentioned by Strabo were on eacli 
side of the Arabian gulf. Mohammed (Koran, cap. 
15 and 24.) speaks of a tribe of Arabians, tlie tribe of 
Thamud, -" who heifed houses out of the mountains to 
secure themselves." Thus, because <^ the Midianites the •■ 
children of Israel made them the d^ns which are in the 
mountainsi and caves, and strong holds. (Judges vi. 2. ) 
To these they betoqk themselves in times' of distress, and 
hostile iavasiot). Wheji the men of Israel saw thattkeif 
were in a strait, (for the people were distressed) then the 
people hid themselves in caves, and in thickels,and in rocks, 
put in high places^ and in pits. ( I Sam. xiii. 6. Jer, xli. 
9. ) Therefore tg enter into the rock ; to go into the holes 
tftherocks; and into the caves of the earth; was to them 
s very proper and familiar image to express terror and 
consternation. The prophet Hose^ hath carried the same 
image furtlier, and added gre»t strength and spirit to ib 
^cap. X. 8.) Thejf shall say to, the mountains, Coverus; 
tmd to the hii(s, F^ ot^us; which injage, together witif 
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these of Isaiab, is adopted by the sOblime author ot the 
Revelation, (cap. vi. 15, 16.) who frequeatly borrows 
his imagery from our prophet. 

Bp. LowTH, in lo€. 

No. 232. — iii. 16. Making a tinklmg with Ihejeet.] 
Aouato^tellsas^ that the Arab women, whotn he saw in 
going down the Euphrates, wore rings aboot their 1^^ 
And bands, and sometimes a good many together^ 
which, in their stepping, slipped up and down, and so 
made a great noise. Sir John Chardin says, that " in 
Persia and Arabia they wear rings about their ancles> 
which are full of little bells. Children and young girls 
take a particular pleasure in giving them motion ; with 
' this view they walk quick." (Harmer, vol. ii. p. 385.) 
Niebuhr speaks of the great rings which the common 
and dancing women in Egypt, and an Arabian woman 
' of the desert, wore round their legs, (l^oyage en Ara- 
&te, torn. i. p. 133.) It appears from the Koran, that 
the Arabian women in Mahomet's time were fond of 
having the same kind of Ornaments noticed. " Let 
them not (i. e, the women) make a noise with their feet, 
that the ornaments which they hide may thereby be dis- 
covered." (SAtE's Koran, cap. xxiv. p. 291, note d.J 
" Let them rua make a noise with their feel, He. by shak- 
ing the rings which the women in the East wear 
about their ankles, and which are usually of gold or sil- 
ver. The pride which the Jewish ladies of old took in 
making a tinkling with these ornaments of the feet, is 
(among other things of that nature) severely reproved 
by the prophet isaiah." 

No- 233. — iii. 17. The Lord will expose their naked- 
ness.] It was the barbarous custom of the conquerors of 
these times to strip their captives naked, and to make 
them travel in thatooodition, exposed to the inclemency 
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of tlie weatlier, and, tlie wtn^t of all, to the intolerable 
beat'of the sun. But this to the women was the height 
of cruelty and indignity, and especi^y to such as thos6 
hare described, who had indulged themselves in all man- 
ner of delicacies of living, and all the superfluities of 
ornamental dress; and even whose f»ces had hardly 
ever been exposed to the sight of man. This is always 
mentioned M. the hardest part of 1^ lot of captives. 
(tfahfum iii. 5, 6.) Bp. Lowth, in loc. 

No. S3*. — iii. 22. Crisping-fiTu.} Ki. Bruce, dt' 
•eribiog the dress ol the inhabitants of Abyssinia, says^ 
they wear " their own hair short and curled like that of 
a negro's in the west part of Africa. But this is done 
by art, not by nature, each maii having a wooden stick, 
with which he lays hold of the lock and twists it round a 
screw, tiU it curls in the form he desires.'* To this Mr. 
Bruce adds in a note, " I apprehend this is the same 
instrument nsed by the ancients, and censured by the 
prophets, which, in our translation, is rendered crisp- 
ing-pias. (Travels, vol. iii. p. 82.] 

No. 2J5.— V. 26. Hiss unto (Aem.] " The metaphor 
IS taken from the practice of those that keep bees, who 
<lraw them out of their hives into the fields, and lead 
them back ^ain, by a hiss or a whistle." 

Bp. LowTH, in loc. 

No- 336.— T. 28. Th£ hoofs ^ their horsa.'\ « The 
Aoeing of horses with iron plates nailed to the hoof is 
quite a modem practice, and was unknown to the an- 
cients, as appears from the silence of the Greek and 
Boman writers, especially those that treat of horse- 
medicine, who could not have passed over a matter so 
obvious, and of such importance, that now the whole 
scienoe takes its name from it, bein^ c&lled by us far- 
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rie^y. Tbe borse-shoes ^ leather and of iron, whidi 
are tnentionedi the ^ver ^a(i the gold sboesj with' 
which Nero and Poppea ^od their mules, used oeoar- 
sion^y to preserre the hoofs of delicate cattle, or for 
vanity, werepf a very different kind; they iQclosed the. 
whole hoof, ^ in a case, or as a shcte does a nwa's foot^^ 
and vrerpttound or tied on^ For this reason the i>treQgtii,t 
firmness, and solidity of a hojcs^'s hoof was ^ much, 
greater importance with them than wub us, aod was 
esteemed one of the tirst praises of a fine horse. For 
want of this artificial defepce to the foot, which our 
horses have, ./^os (vi. 12.) speaks of it as- a thiog as 
much impriuitica^le ^o make horses n^n nptoa a bard 
xock, as to plough up the same rock with oxen. These 
circumstances must ^e taken into conjiideFation, in order, 
to gire us a ful] nt^ion of the propriety and forpe of tba 
image by which the prophet sets forth the strength and 
excellence of the Babylonish cavalry, wbiph made 4 
gr^t part of the strength ^tbe Assyrian army." 

Bp. LovfTftfinloc. 

No. 237, — viii. 1. A great roll.] 'f The eastenj 
people roll their papers, and do not fold them, because 
their paper is apt to fret. (Chardin.) The Egyptian pa? 
pyrus w^ much used, and the brittle nature of it m^tje 
it proper to roll what they wrote." 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 170. note. 

No. 238.— isi 6. The everlasting father.] ItiscOTnr 
tfion in the East to describe any quality of a person by 
calling him t}\e father of the quality. VHfirbelot speak- 
ing of a very eminent physician, says (p. 4^0.) he did 
such admirable cures that he was surnamed Aboul Ber- 
ekiat, the father of benedictions. The original words of 
this title of Christ may be rendered, the father of that 
phich is everlasting: Chri^ therefore as the b^ ^4 
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imroducer of an ererlastittg'dispensatioD; never to give 
pku^ to another, was very naturally in the eastern style 
called th^ /atker of eternity. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 479. 

No. 239. — X. 1. Wiw tento them tkatdecret unrighte- 
eas decives.'] The manner of making eastern decrees 
difl^rs firom ours; they are first written, and theD 
the magistrate authenticates or annuls them. D'Ax- 
viEDX ^Foji. dam. la Pal. p. 61. 154.) telb us, thaE 
when an Arab wants a &Tour, he applies to the secre- 
tary, who draws «p a decree according to the request 
of the party. If the emir grants the favour, he prints 
his seal upon it; if not, he returns it torn to the peti- 
tioner. Hence we learn wherein the wickedness of those 
persons consisted who wrote those decrees to be thus au- 
thenticated or annulled by great men. The latter cmly 
confirmed or rejected, whereas all the injuries and ini- 
quity contained in those decrees originated with the pe- 
titioner and the scribe, who might so concert matters as 
to deceive their superiors. Habmer, vol. ii. p. 289. 

No. 240. — xiv. 4. The golden city. 1 To rejBresen* 
objects of a superior excellence and importance, com- 
parisons of the highest order are very properly selected. 
These are sometimes merely simple, and are deigned, 
to convey to the mind some pred<Mninant quality ; but 
in odier cases they are complex, and the metaphor in- 
cludes that variety of properties which peculiarly belong 
to its subject. Many figures are taken from gold, botb^ 
as to its individual and collective attributes. It is made 
the emblem of value, purity, and splendor. Thus God 
b likened to gold. The Almighty shall be thy defence. 
(marg. gold.) Job xxii. 25. So is the word of God." 
Psalm xix. 10. The smnts and their graces are thus 
re^H^seated, M ^vaL 10. 1 P^i.1' Tbe viais of 
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God's wraUi are giAden, because (hsf are pare uid Wr 
mixed with partiality auid pas^ioiQ. Bev. xv. 1. , Whatr 
ever is rich, pompous, and atluripg, is called g<4d|eD> 
,So Babylon is called a goiden cihf. This cannot un-' 
doubtedly be understood in a iiterd but figurative 
sense; for however great migbt be tiie profusion. of that 
jDot^l in jChe city of Babylon, it could not be sufficient 
to give rise to such a dpscription of its m^tgnifioence^ 
but by an allowed and perh^s coafmon allusion. Frcna 
the frequent recurrence of this figure, it must have been 
in very general use amongst the eastern peofJe ; and 
since its propertitsare probably better known than those 
of most other metals, would readily express the meaning 
of a writer, and be perfectly intelligible to the under- 
standing of his readers. Pindar styles gold the 

Sicheit offapring of the miae ; 

Cold, like fire, vuho»e flaihing rayi ' 

From a^r coaipicuoui gleam 

Through the night'i involving cloQd> 

Jlrtc in luure and eneenr. 

Deck* the treatorei of the proud. 

West's TraMfad'Bn, Ode K ' 

But, in modem times, no inst^Ce perhaps occurs 
wherein this comparison is so .univenially made as \>y- 
the Birmans. Whoever has read the. recently published 
travels ttf Captain Symbb, in the kingdom of Ava^ must 
have had his attention forcibly arrested by this circum-. 
stance; for there almost every thing peculiarly great is^ 
styled golden, and without exception every thing be- 
longing to the king is so denominated. The city wbero 
he resides, the bai^ which he uses, are styled golden.. 
The following extract will completely explain this cir- 
cumstance, and form a pleasing addition to the fore- 
going observations. " We passed a village," says 
Captain Symes, *f named Shoe-Lee-Rua, or Golden^ 
boat-village, from its' being iubabited by watem^ iii 
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the service t^ the king, whose boats, as well as every 
thing else belonging to the sovereign, have always the 
addition of shoe, or goldetit annexed to them. Even 
his majesty's person is never ineutioned but in Conjunc- 
tion with this precious nfetal. When a subject jneans 
to affirm that the ting has heard any thing, he says, 
it has reached the golden ears. He who has obtained 
admission to the royal presence has been at the golden 
feet. The perfume of ottaof roses, a nobleaian observed 
one day, was an odour grateful to the golden nose. 
Gold, among the Birmans, is the type of excelleace. 
Although highly valued, however, it is not used for coin 
in the conntry. It is employed somptimea in ornaments 
for the women, and in utensils and ear-rings for tlie 
men; but the great^t quantity is expended in gilding 
their temples, on which vast sums are continually la- 
vished. The Birnuuis preseut the substance to their 
gods, and ascribe its qualities to their king." (Embassy 
tej4va, vci. ii, p. 226.) These remarks illustrate the 
comparison where it occurs in the scriptures, and de- 
mouiitrate with what design and propriety it is used. 

No. 241.— xiv. 9. The dead.'] " The sepulchres 
of the Hebrews, at least those *){ respectqjsle persons, 
and those which hereditarily belonged to the pdncipal 
families, were extensive caves, or vaults, excavated Irom 
the native rock by art and manual labour. The roofs 
of them in general were arched : and some were so spa- 
cious as to be supported by colonnades. All roitod the 
sides w^re cells for the reception of the sarcophagi i 
these were properly ornamented with sculpture, and 
each was placed in its proper cell. The cave or sepitt- 
chre admitted no light, being closed by a greitt stone, 
which was rolled to the mouth of the niurow passage 
or entrance. Many of titese receptacles are still extant 
in Judea: two in particular are more uu^oificeot than 
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ftll the rest, and are supposed to be the sepulchres of (fxj 
kings. One of these is in Jerusal^n, and contains 
twenty-four celb; the other, containing twice that 
number, is in a place without the city." Lowth's Lec^ 
iures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews^ vol. i. p. 159- 
Gregory's Translatiort. 

In the introductory observations to Isaiah xiii. the 
same learned writer, speaking of these sepulchres of the' 
kings, says, " you are to form to yourself an idea «^aD 
imfliense subterraneous vault, a vast gloomy cavern , all 
round the sides of which there are cells to receive the 
dead bodies: here the deceased monarchs lie io a dis' 
tinguisbed sort of state, suitable to their former rank, 
each on his own couch, with his arms beside him, 
his sword at his head, and the bodies of his chiefs and 
companions round about him. Etek. xxzii. 27/' (See 
Lowth's Isaiah.) 

The account which Maitndreli. gives of such se- 
pulchres is too interesting to be omitted. " The next 
place we came to was those femous grots^ called sepul- 
chres of tbe kings : but for what reason they go by that 
name is hard to resolvie: for it is certain none of the 
kings, either of Israel or of Judah, were buried here, 
the holy scriptures assigning other places for dieir se- 
pulturw ; unless it may be thought, perhaps, that Heze- 
kiah was here interred, and that these were the sepul- 
chres of the sons of David, mentioned 2 Chron. xxxii. 
33. . Whoever was buried here, this is certiun', that the 
place ilKlf discovers so great an expence both of labour 
and of treasure, that we may well suppose it' to have 
been the work of kings. You approach to it at the east 
side, through an entrance cut out of the natural rock, 
which admits you into an open court of about forty 
paces square, cut down into the rock, with which it is 
encompassed instead of walls. On the south side of 
the court is a portico> nine paces long and four broad. 
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liewn likewise out of the rock. This has a kmd of ar- 
chitrave running along its front, adorned with sculpture 
of fruits and flowers, still discernible, bat by time much 
defect^. At the end of the portico, on the left hand, 
you descend to the piassage^ into the sepulchren. The 
door is now so obstructed with stones and rubbish, that 
it is a thing of some difficulty to creep through it ; but 
within, you arrive in a large.fair room, about seven or 
eight yards square, cut out of the natural rock. Its 
sides and ceiUng are so exactly square, and its angles so 
just, that no architect with levels and plummets could 
build a room more regular ; and the whole is so Arm 
and intire, that it may be called a chaotber hollowed ou^ 
of one piece of ntarble. From thisToom you pass into 
(I think) six more, one within another, all of the same 
fabric vfith th,e first. Of these the two innermost are 
deeper than the rest, having a second descent of about 
six or seven steps into them. 

In every one of these rooms, except the first, were 
cofHn? of stone placed in niches iu the sides of the cham- 
bers. They had been at first covered with handsome 
lids, and carved with garlands; but now most of them 
were broke to pieges by sacrilegious bands. The sides 
and cluing of the rooms were always dropping, with 
the moist damps condensing upon them ; to remedy 
which nui^nce, and to preserve these chambeps of the 
dead polite and clean, there was in each room a small 
channel cut in the floor, which served to drain the dro(ts 
that, fall consti^ntly. into it." f journey Jroin Aleppo toi 
/erusaicm, p. 76,. 7th edit. J 

No, 242. — xiv. 1 3. / wiM sit also vpon the mouta of 
(he cotigi'egafion, in the sides tif the north.'] Captain 
tf^ilfordf in a paper communicated to the Asiatic society 
(oncerqing Mount Caucasus, gives us the opinion of th^ 

VOL. I. M 
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Hindus respecting die garden of Eden. *' Tbey place 
it," he says, *' on the elevated plains of Bukhara the 
lesser, where there ^ a river wMch goes round Brak^ 
mdpuri, or the torni of Bbamua : then through a lake, 
called Mtmsarovara (the e»stence of which is Teiy 
doubtful), and is erroneously supposed by travelling 
feckeers te be the same with that, ^otn which the Gan-, 
ges issues, which is called in Sanscrit, Bindu Sarovara. 
From the Mansarevara lake come four rivers running 
toward the four comers of the world, through four rocks 
<:utin the shape of the heads of fow animals: thus taking 
literally the corresponding pasgageof scripture. Thecow'* 
head is towards the south, and ft^m it issues the Gangti. 
Toward the west is a horses head, from whkfa springs the 
Chacskn or Ckocshus ; it is the 0:nts.. The Sild-gangS 
or Hoang'hOf issues from an elephanfs head, and lastly 
the Bhadra-gangd, oc JenisSa in S^Kria, fron^ a tigcr*s, 
bead, or a liori's head, according to others. 

The Hindus generally consider this spot as the abpde 
of the gods, hut by no means as the place in which 
the primogenitocs of mankind were created : at least I 
have not found any passage in the Purdnas, that might 
countenance any such idea, but rather tjie contrary. As 
it is written in the Purdnas, that on mount M0ru there is 
an eternal day for the space of fourteen degrees round, 
Su-merui and of course an eternal night for the same 
space on the opposite ^de : the Hindus have been forced 
to suppose that Su-ineru is exactly at the apex or sum^ 
»iiV of the shadow of the earth ; and that from the earth, - 
to this summit, there is an ioimense conical bill, solid 
like the rest of the globe, but invisible, impalpable, and ' 
pervious to mankind : en the side» of this mountun are 
various mansions, rising in eminence and pre-esceU 
lence, as you ascend, and destined for the place of re- 
sidence of the blessed, accoi:di]ig to their ments. God^ 
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and the priqcipal deities are supposed to be seated in 
tie sides of the nvrth, on the suininit laf this mountain^ 
irbichis called abo Sabha, or of the coDgregation. Thid 
ppinion is of the greatest antiquity, as it is alluded to by 
l^ah, ahnostinthe words of the PaiTsniej. Thispropbet 
describing the fallof the chief of the Z>iiiV^a£, introduces 
bim saying, th^'t he wovM exalt his throne above the stars 
of Gad, and "Would sit on the rtiount of the, congregation, in 
fhe sides of the north. The mountain or hill of God is 
often alluded to in scripture." (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. vi. p. 488.) The circumstances here narrated are 
too curious to be qverlooked, especially as tbey present 
us with a striking coincidence with what Moses has re- 
corded, and afford us some light into the aUusioa of the 
prophet Isaiah in the passage here referred to. 

No. 243. — ^xviii. 3. .i^ natim whose land thf rivers 
have spoiied.'\ Great injury has often been done to thq 
lands contiguous to large and rapid rivers, especially 
when inqndations have happened. Various occurrene^ 
of this nature ar^ mentioned by diflferent travellers, 
which clearly show the meaning of the prophet in these 
words. JWimni relates a circumstance of this kind, to 
which he was a witness, in passing down the Nile. He 
says " the ceis and the sailors were asleep upon the 
beach ; I had passed half of the night watching, and I 
composed myself to sleep, after giving the watch to two 
of my companions, but they too had sunk into slumber. 
The kaoja, badly fastened against the shore, brolce 
loose, and the current carried it away with tl^e utmost 
rapidity, \Ve were all asleep ; not one of us, not even 
the boat-men, stretched upon the sand, perceived our 
Inanner of sailing down at the m»cy of the current. 
After having floated with the stream for the space of a 
good league, the boat, hurried along with violence, 
struck with a terrible crash against the qhore, precisely 
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I little below tbe place from whence the greatest part 
of the loosened earth fell down. Awakened by this fu- 
rious shock, we were not slow in perceiving the critic^ 
situation into which we were thrown. The kanja, repelled 
by the land, which was cut perpendicularly, and driven 
towards it again by tbe violence of the current, turned 
round in every direction, and dashed against tbe shore 
in such a oiannei; as excited an .apprehension that it 
would beiitroke to pieces. The darkness of the nigbt, 
the frightful noise which the masses separated from the 
shore spread far and wide as they fell into a deep water; 
the bubbling which they excited, the agitation of which 
communicated itself to the boat, rendered pur awaken- 
ing a very melancholy one. There was no time to be 
lost ; I made my companions take the oars, which tbe 
darkness prevented us from finding so soon as we could 
have wished: I sprung to tho helm, -and, encouraging 
my new and veryt inexperienced sailors, we succeeded 
in making our escape from a repetition of shocks, by 
which we must all, at length, have inevitably perished ; 
for scarcely had we gained, after several efforts, the 
middle of the river, than a piece of hardened mud, of 
an enormous size, tumbled down at the very spot we 
nad just quitted, and which must, had we been but a 
few minutes later, have carried us to the bottom." Tra- 
vels in flg^fpt, vol. iii. p. 148. 

Mr, Sruce has a passage which is much to the pur- 
pose- He says, " the Chronicle of Axum, the most 
ancient repository of the antiquities of that country, a 
book esteemed, I shall npt say how properly, as the first 
in authority after the holy scriptures, says, that between 
the creation of the world and the birth of our Savioui 
there were SSQO years ; that Abyssinia had never been 
inhabited till 1808 years before Christ, and 200 years 
after that, which was in 1600, it was laid waste by a 
floodj tbe face of tbe country much changed and de-^ 
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fbhned, so that it was called at that time ottre utidre, or 
the lajid laid waste, or as it is called in scripture it^lf, a 
land which the waters 6r floods had spoiled." 

No. 244. — xix. 1. Jehovah shaU come into Egypt, 
and the idols of Egypt shall be vuwed at his presence. '\ 
Soth Eiisebius (Demonstrat. Evang, lib. vi. cap. 20.), 
XnJ Athanasius (de Incarmt. Verbi, vol. i. p. 39.) have 
recorded the following fact: that, when Joseph and 
Mary arrived in Egypt, they took up their abode in Her- 
mopolis, a city of the Thebais, in which was a superb 
temple of Serapis. Conducted by providence, or in- 
duced by curiosity, to visit this temple wrth the infant 
Saviour, what was their wonder and consternation, on 
. their very entrance, to find not only the great idol 
itself, but all the diiminares of the temple, fall prostrate 
before them! The priests ded away with horror, and 
the whole city was in the utmost alarm. The spurious 
gospel of the Evan gelt um In fantiie also relates this story, 
which is not, on that account, tlie less likely to be true, 
since it is probable that the spurious gospels may con- 
tain many relations of facts traditionally remembered, 
however dishonoured bj' being mingled with the grossest 
forgeries and puerilities. It is not probable that Euse- 
bius or Athanasius derived their information from this . 
source. In this relation we have a remarkable comple- 
tioD of the above cited prophecy of Isaiah. 

Maurice's Hist of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 286. 

No, 2*5. — xxi. 5. Anoint the shield,'] As the Israelites 
were usually very careful of their armour, so particu- 
larly of their shields. Upon these their names and war- 
likedeedsweregenerallyengraved. Thesethey scoured, 
polished, and oiled. To render and preserve them 
bright was an object to which they were exceedingly 
attentive. Thb appears to have been done by arurini' 
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Mj'tiieoi vith oil. Accordingly we 6tkI Isaiah diret^ng 
to anoint th« shield; and as Uiis was done to give theoi 
a lustre, so they were covered Mtb a case when they 
Were not in use, to pfeserre them From becoming rusty. 
Hence we read 6f the uncovering of the shield. fls<aak 
kxii. 6.) To this practice may also be referred {2Sam.'i. 
21.) the anointing meritjoned, belonging to the shield, 
and not to Saul, a version 6i the passage peWectly 
agreeable to the origin^. 

, No. 246. — xxii. i. Thoit art wholly goneup to the 
House-tops.'] The honses in U)e East were io aocieot 
times as they are still generally, built in one and the 
^ame uniform manner. The roof or top of the house id 
always flat, covered with broad stones, or a strong 
plaster of terrace, and guarded on every side with a low 
parapet wall. (Deiit, xxii. 8. ) The terrace is frequented 
as much as any part of the house. On Ihis, as the sea- 
son favours, they walk, they eat, they sleep, they transi 
act buainess, (I Sam. ix. 25.) they- perform their dero- 
tions'L {Acts X. 9.) The house is built with a court 
within, into which chiefly the windows open ; thofle that 
Open to the street are so obstructed with lattice-work, 
that no one either without oi- within can see through 
thenii Whenever theTefore any thing is to be seen or 
heard in the streets, every one immediately goes up td 
the house-top to satisfy hb curiosity. In the same mail- 
ner, ifrhen any one had occasion to make any thing 
public, the readiest and most effectual way of doing it j 
was to proclaim it from the house-tops to the people in 
the streets. {Matt. x. 27.) Bp. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 247.— xsii. \ 6. He heweth out asepukhre oh highf 
attdgravetk an habitationjor himself in arock.} Persons <^ 
high rank in Judea, and in most parts of the East, were 
geodcally huiried ia large sepulclual vaidts hewn 6at in 
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ibe hwk, for the ose of themselTes and thek families 
The vanity of Sfaebna is set forth by his being so studi- 
ous and careful to have his sepulchre on high, in a lofty 
vault, and that probably in a high situation, that it 
might be more conspicuous. Hezekiah was buried in 
tbe chiefest, says our translation ; rather, in the highest 
part of the sepulchres of the sons of David, to do him 
the more bonont. (2 CArow. xxjrti. 33.) Therearesome 
monuments still remaining in Penia of great antiquity, 
called Naksi Rustaa», which give <Hle a clear idea of 
Sbebna's pompous design for bis sepulchre. They con- 
sist of several sepulchres, each of them hewn in a high 
rock near Hie top; the iront of the rock to the valley 
^low is adorned with cured work in relievo, being the 
out^de of tbe sepulchre. Some of these sepulchres are 
ttbout thirty feet in tbe perpendicular from the valley, 
which is itself raised perliaps above half as much by the 
accumulation of the earth since they were made. £Ho- 
■dorus Siculus, (lib, 17.) mentions these ancient monu- 
ments, and cidls them the sepulchres of tbe kings of 
Persia. Bp. Lowtit, in he. 

No. 248.— ixii. 22. The kt^ of the hntse ^ David 
will I Itn/ upon his shoidder.'] Tbe difficulties which 
commentators have found in this passage are judi- 
ciously removed by the learned Sp. Lowth, whose 
note is as follows: " As the robe and the baldrick, men- 
tioned in the preceding- verse, were the ensigns of 
power and authority, so likewise was the key the mark 
of office, either sacred or civil. ■ The priestess of Juno 
is said to be the key-bearer of the goddess. kA»^;^ 
Hpof. A'schyl. Suppl. 299. A female high in office 
under a great queen has the same title : 

KmAXiS*)) WKtita^i OAufWfoJ'sf Baa-iXni}i. 

CAnctor Phoronidis ap. Clem.Jlex.p. 4lS.edit.Poiter.J 
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This mark of office was likewise among theGredcs, ai 
here in Isaiah, borne on the shoulder: the priestesd 
of Ceres tutraii^ucv f^f kAoiSx. (CaUim. Ceres, vet. 45.) 
To comprehend how the key could be bomeupon the 
shoulder, it will be necessary to say somev{hat of the 
iforoi of it: hut without entering itito a long disquisi- 
tion, and a great deal of obscure learning concerning 
the locks and keys of the antients^ it will be sufficient 
to observe that one Sort of keys^ and that probably the 
most ancient, was of considerable magnitude, and aa 
to the shape very much bent <uid crooked. Aratus,-to 
give his reader an idea of the form of the constellation 
of Cassiopeia, comp^rea it to a key. It milst be owned 
that the passage is very obscure; the learned Huetius 
has bestowedagreat deal of pains in explaining it, (Ani- 
madvers. in ManUU, lib. i. 3Sf>.) and I think has suc- 
ceeded very well in it. Homer (Odyss. X3d. 6.) de- 
scribes the key of Ulysses's store house, as ttjwt^ini;^ of 
a large curvature, which EustatbiXis explains by saying 
it was ifeKmoniv,Q, in shape like a. reap4iookk HuetiuS 
says, the constellation Cassiopeia. answers to this' de- 
scription: the stars to the north making the curve part, 
that is, the principal part of the key ; the southern stars 
the handle. The curve part was introduced into the 
key -hole ; and, beii^ properly directed by the handle, 
took hold of the bolts within, and raov«l them from 
their places. We may easily collect from this account, 
that such a key would lie very well upon the shoulder; 
that it must be <£ some considerable size and weight, 
and could hardly be cornmodiously carried otherwise. 
Ulysses's key was of brass, and the handle of ivory ; but 
this Was a royal key ; the more common ones were pro- 
bably of wood, in Egypt they have no other than 
wooden locks and keys to this day; even the gates of 
Cairo have no better. I'BaumgarleTiy Peregr. i. 18^ 
Thevenot, part ii. ch. 10.) 
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\n allilsion to the image of the key as the ensign of 
power, the unlimited extent of that power is expressed 
with great clearness as well as force, by the so]^ and ex- 
clusive authority to open and shut. Our Saviour there- 
fore has upon a similar occasion niade use of a like 
manner of expression, Malt. xvi. 19. and in Bev. iii. 7. 
has applied to himself the very words of the prophet." 

No. 249. — xxii, 23. Nail.] In ancient times, and 
in the eastern countries, as the way of life. So the houses 
were much more simple than ours at present. They 
bad not that quantity and variety of furniture, nor those 
accommodations of all sorts with which we abound. It 
was convenient, and even necessary for them, and it 
made an essentia) part in the building of an house, to 
furnish the inside of the several apartments with sets 
of spikes, nails, or large pegs, on which to dispose of 
and hang up the several moveables and utensils in com- 
mon use, and proper to the apartment. These spikes 
they worked into the walls at the first erection of them, 
the walls being of such materials, that they could n^t 
bear their being driven in afterwards; and they were 
contrived so as to strengthen the walls by binding the 
parts together, as well as to serve for convenience. 
Ckardin's account of the matter isthis: " They do not 
drive with a hammer the nails that are put into th« 
eastern walls; the walls are too bard, being of brick; 
or if they are clay, too mouldering; but they 6x 
them in the brick-work as they are building. They 
are large nails, with square heads, like dice, well made; 
the ends being bent so as to make them cramp-irons. 
They commonly place them at the windows and doors, 
in order to hang upon them, when they like, veils and 
curtains." (Harher, vol. i. p. 191.) They were put 
in other places also, in order to hang up other things 
of Various kinds. £sek. xv. 3. Zech. x. 4. Snra. ix. 8. 
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No. 250. — xxiv. 17. Feiir, and the pii, and the snari^f 
are upon thee.l These inures are takeo from the dif- 
ferent methods of hunting and taking wild beasts, which 
were anciently in use. The terror {so BiakophowTu 
translates, instead of fear J waasiine strung tyith fea- 
thers of all colours, which fluttering in the air scared 
and frightened the beasts into the toils, or into the pit, 
which was prepared for them. This was digged deep 
in the ground, and covered over with green boughs, or 
turf, in order to deceive them, that tbey might fall into 
it unawares. The snare or toils were a series of nets^ 
inclosing at flrst a great space of ground, in which the 
wild beasts were known to be ; and drawn in by degrees 
into a narrower compass, till they were at last closdy 
fthut up, and entangled in them. 

No. 251. — XXV. 6. Wine on the lees ■axU-reJined.'l In 
the East they keep their wine in jugs, frcHn which they 
have no method of drawing it oflF fine : it is therefore 
commonly somewhat thick and turbid, by the lees with 
which it is mixed: to remedy this inccmrenience they 
filtrate or strain it through a cloth, and to this custom, 
as prevailing in hb time, the prophet here plainly al- 
ludes. 

No. 252, — sxvi. 19. Thy dead men shall Hve, toge- 
ther with my dead body shall th^ arise.'] It was a 
|H-actice of high antiquity to plant herbs and flowers 
about the graves of tbe dead. Might not this custom 
originate from the belief of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, or perhaps from this passage o( Isaiah: Thy dead 
men shall live; togethermthmy dead body shall theorise; 
Mwake and sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as 
the dew t^ herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead? 
If it were practised still earlier, might not this passive 
hare some reference to that custom? Tbe womea in 
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Egypt, according to Maillet, (Leti. x. p, 91.) go, at 
least two days in the week, to pray and weep at the 
sepulchres of the dead ; and the custom then is, to throw 
upon the tombs a sort of herb, which the Arabs call 
rihaH, uid which is our sweet basil. They cover tbem 
also with the leaves of the p^m-tree. Myrtle is also 
made use of to adorn the tombs. Chandler found some 
graves in Lesser Asia, which had each abougb of myrtle 
stock at the bead and the feet, (p. 200.) Dallaway, on 
ancient and modern Constantinople,' describing the 
tombs of the Turks, says, " as even the humblest graves 
zte marked by cypresses planted at the head and feet, 
the groves of these trees are extensive, and in every state 
of vegetation. The tombs of men are known by tur- 
bans, which, like coronets among us, denote the rank 
of the deceased: those of women have a plain round 
top. The inscriptions are delicately wrought, in raised 
letters of gold, on a dark ground. Between some of 
these tombs is placed a chest of ornamented stone , filled 
with earth, in which are planted herbs and aromatic 
flowers. These are regularly cultivated by females of 
the fanuly, who assemble in groupes for that duty," 

No. 253. — xxxii. 20. Blessed are i/e that am beside 
all waters; thai send forth thither the feet of the ox and 
the ass^ Chardin says, " this exactly answers the 
manner of planting rice, for they sow it upon the water; 
and before sowing, while the earth is covered with 
Vater, they cause the ground to be trodden by oxoi, 
horses, and asses, which go mid-leg deep; and this is 
'the way of preparing the ground for sowing. As they 
sDTf the rice on the water, they transplant it in the 
water." Harmek, vol. i. p. 280. 

No. 254. — XXXV. 1. And the parched ground shall , 
'lecome a pool.'] Instead of the parched ground, Bp. 
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LowTH'tratisIates it, the glowing sand skall-become apot^^ 
and'says iu % note, that the word is Arabic as weH as 
Hebrew, expressing in botb languages the same things 
tbe glowing sandy plain, wbicb in the hot countries at a 
distance has the appearance of water. It occurs in tbe 
Koran (cap. xxiv.) " But as to the unbelievers, their 
works arc like a vapour in a plain whicli the thirsty 
traveller thinketh to be water, until, when he cotneth 
thereto he findeth it to be nothing." Mr. SaUs note 
on this place is, the Arabic word serab signiiies that 
/alse appearance, which in the eastern countries is often 
seen in sandy {^tns about noon, resemblinga large lake 
<>f water i« motion, and is occasioned by the reverbera- 
tion of the sun beams. [' By the quivering undulating 
motion of that quick succession of vapours and exhala- 
tions, which are extracted by the powerful influence of 
the sun.' Shaw's 7Vave/f, p. 378.] It sometimes tempts 
thirsty travellers out of their way, but deceives them 
when tbey come near, either going forward, {for it al- 
ways ap^peats at the same distance) or quite vanishes. 

No. 255.' — xxxvii, 29. / will put my hook in thy 
■mse.'\ It is usual in the East to fasten an iron ring in 
tbe nose of their camels and buSaloQs, to which tbey tie 
a rope, by means of which they manage these beasts. 
God is here speaking of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
under the image of a furious refractory beast, and ac- 
cordingly, in allusion to this circumstance,- says, /wiU 
put my hoek in thy nose. - (See Shaw's Traw^, p. 167. 
ad edit.) 

No. 256. — xxxviii. 12. Mine age is darted and re- 
vurvedfrom me as a shepherd's tent.] Besides those who 
live wholly in tents, numbers of the eastern people spend 
part of the year in them. Pococke tells us, he fell in 
with animm^r village of country people, whose huts were 
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made of loose EtoneSj covered with reeds and boughs, 
their winter village being on the side of an hill at some 
distance. {Travels, vol. ii. p. 158.) He also mentions 
another village, the inhabitants of which lived under 
tents. It was done in a great measure for the accomma- 
dation of their flocks. Probably in this pass^e Heze- 
kiah alludes to these portable dwdlii^. 

No. 257. — xl. 12. Measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand.] Having pointed out the hieroglyphic 
meaning of the other signs of the zodiac, Mr, MauhicE' 
adds, " The Libra of the zodiac is perpetually seen upoa 
all the hier(^Iyphics of Egypt, which is at ouce an 
argument of the great antiquity of that asteri^m, and of 
the probability of its having been originally fabriciuted 
by the astronomical sons of Misraim. By the balance 
tbey are supposed by some to have denoted the equality 
of clays and nights,' at the period of the sun's arriving 
at this sign. And by others it is asserted, that this 
asterism, at first only the beam, was exalted to its station 
in the zodiac from its being the useful nilometer, by 
which they measured the height of the inundating 
waters, to which Egyptian custom there may possibly 
be some remote allusion in this passage, where the pro- 
phet describes the Almighty as measuring the waters in 
the /lollow of his hand." 

Jndian Jntiquities, vol. iii. p. 240. 

No. 258. — xii. 15. Threshing.'] The manner of 
threshing corn in the East dideni essentially from the 
method practised in western countries. It has been fully 
described by travellers, from whose writings such ex- 
tracts are here made, and connected together, as will 
convey a tolerable idea of this subject. In Isaiah xxviiL 
27, 28. four methods of threshing are mentioned, as 
effected by different instruments: the flail, the di»g, th« 
wain, and tkie treading of the cattle. The stafl^, or ikil 
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was used for the tnfirmiora semim, says Hieron. the giiain 
that was too tender to be treated in the other methods. 
The drag consisted of a sort of frame of strong plai^, 
made rough at the hottom with hard stones or iroo; 
it was drawn by horses or oxen over the cOTu-sheaves 
spread on the floor, the driver sitting upon it. The ' 
wain was much like the former, but had wheds with 
iron teeth, or edges like a saw. The axle was armed 
with iron teeth, or serrated wheels throughout: it moves 
upon three rollets, armed with iron teeth or wheels, to 
cut the straw. In Syria they make use of the drag^ 
constructed in the very same manner as aboVe de- 
scribed. This not only forced out the grain, but cut 
the straw in pieces for fodder for the cattle, for in the 
eastern countries they have no hay. The last method 
is well known from the law of Moses, which forbids 
the ox to be muzzled when be (readeth oat the com. 
Veut. XXV. 4. fBp. Lowtb's note on Isaiah xxviii. 
21.) 

*' In threshing their cortt, the Arabians lay the 
sheaves down in a certain order, and then lead over 
Uiem two oxen, dragging a lai^e stone. This mode 
of separating the ears from the straw is not unlike that 
of Egypt." (Niebuhr's Trarrf*, p. 299.) 

" They use oxen, as theancientsdid, tobeatouttbeic 
com, by trampling upon the sheaves, and dragging 
after them a clumsy machine. This machine is not, as 
in Arabia, a stone cylinder, nor a plank with sharp 
stones, as in Syria, but a sort of sledge, consisting of 
three mUers, fitted with irons, which turn upon axles. A 
former chooses out a level spot in his fields, and bas his 
com carried thither in sheaves, upon asses, or dnnne- 
daries. Two oxen are then yoked in a sledge, a driver 
gets upmi it, and drives them backwards and forwards 
(rather in a circle) upon the sheaves, and fresh oxen suc- 
ceed in the yoke from time to time. By this operation 
the chaff is yery much cut dowa: the whole is tb^ 
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vhinowed, and tKe pure grain thus separated. This 
node of threshing out the corn is tedious and inconve. 
nient; it destroys the chafT, and injures the quality of 
^ grain." (Niebuhr's Traoela, vol. i. p. 89.) 

In another place Niebbhr t^ls us that " two parceU^ 
or Jayers of com are threshed out in a day ; and they 
move each of them as many as eight times, with a wooden 
fork of fire prongs, wlkch they call meddre. After- 
vards they throw the straw into the middle of the ring, 
where it forms a heap, which grows bigger and higger; 
when the first layer is threshed, they replace the straw 
in the ring, and thresh it as before. Thus the straw 
becomes every time smaller, till at last it resembles. 
chopt straw. After this, with the fork just described^ 
they cast the vibfAe some yards from thence, and against 
tbe wind, which driving back the straw, the com. and 
tbe ears not threshed out fall apart Irom it, and make 
another heap. A t^an collects the clods of dirt, and 
other impurities, to which any corn adheres, and thrown 
tbem into a sieve. They afterwards* place in a ring the 
heaps, in which a good many entire ears are still found, 
aiid drive over them for four or five hours together 
a dozen couple of oxen, joined two and two, till by 
absolute trampling they have separated tbe grains, which 
^y throw into the air with a shovel to cleanse them." 

" Tbe Moors and Arabs continue to tread out the'a 
com after the primitive custom of the East. Instead 
of beeves they irequently make use of mules and horses, 
by tying in the like manner by the neck three or four 
of themu^ether, and whipping them afterwards round 
about the nedders (as they call the threshing floors, the 
lAfhica area ufHorace) where the sheaves lie open and 
expanded in the same manner as they are placed and 
prepared with us for threshing. This, indeed, is a 
much quicker way than ours, but less cleanly ; for, as 
it i» performed in the open air, (Hosea xm. 3.) upon 
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any round level plat of ground, daubed over with cow's 
dung, to prevent, as much as possible, the earth, sand, 
or gravel from rising, a great quantity of them all, 
notwithstanding this precaution, must unavoidably be 
taken up with the grain ; at the same time the straw, 
which is their only fodder, is hereby shattered to pieces, a 
circumstance very pertinently alluded to 2 Kings xiii. 7. 
where the king of Syria is said to have made the Isra- 
elites like dust by threshing.". (Shaw's Travels, p. 138, ■ 
139. 2d edit.) 

Homer has described the method of threshing com 
by the feet of oxen, as practised in his time and 
country : 

Ai with autumnal harvetti cover'd o'er. 
And thick beitrewn lies Ceres' tacred floor, 
When round and round, with never- weary 'd pain, 
The trampling steers beat out th' unnumber'd grain. 

/%(lu. lin.495. Pope. 

No. 259.— ^xlii. 1 1 . Wilderness.'] " By desert, orwH-r 
demess, the reader is not always to understand a coun-< 
try altogether bap^n and unfruitfi^l, but such only as is 
rarely or never sown or cultivated ; which, though it 
yields no cr^ps of corn or fruit, yet affords herbage, 
more or less, for the grazing of cattle, with fountains 
or rills of water, though more sparingly interspersed 
than in other places." Shaw's Travels, p. 9. note. 
Agreeable .to this account we hod that Nabal, who was 
possessed of three thousand sheep, and a thousand goats, 
dwelt in the wilderness, 1 Sam. xxv. 2, This it would 
have been impossible for him to have done, bad there 
not been sufficient pastur^e for his flocks and herds. 

No. 260. — xliii. 2. When thou, a>al/cest through the 
fire thou shalt not be burnt.} The setting of the grass 
and undergrowdi on fire in the East was practised to 
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annoy their enemies, and aometinies occasiooed great 
terror and distress. So we find in HtBokeswortk' s ac~ 
count of the late voyages to the South Seas, the wild 
iDhabitants of New South Wales endeavoured to destroy 
some tents and stores belonging to Csptain Cook's ship, 
when be was repairing it, by setting fire to the long 
grass of that coimtry. From the words of the prophet 
it appears to have been a rery ancient itiatagem. 

Harmeb, Tol. iv. p. 151. 

No. 261 — xlif. 5. Sahscr^ with hishand.'\ This 
is an allusion to the marks which were made by punc* 
tares, rendered indelible by fire ot by staining, upon 
the band, or some other part of ^e body, signifying 
the state or character of the person, and to whom he 
belonged. Tbe slave was marked with the name of his 
master; the soldier of his commander; the idcdater 
with the name or ensign of his god; and the Christians 
seem to have imiuted this practice by what Procopius 
says npon this place of Isaiah. *• Mwiy marked their 
wrists or their anns with the sign of th6 cross, or with 
the name of Christ." Bp. Lowth, in he. 

To this explanation I sh^l subjoin the following ex' 
tract from Dr. Doddridge's Sermons to Foung I'eopU, 
p. 79, both as it corroborates and still farther elucidates 
this transaction. ^ Some very celebrated translators 
and critics understand tbe words which we render, sub- 
scribe with his hand unto the Lord, in a sense a little 
dilferent than that which our English' version has given 
them. T^ey would rather render them, another shaU 
write upon his hand, I am the Lord's; and they sup- 
pose it refers to a custom which formerly prevailed in 
the East, of stamping the name of the general on the 
soldier, Qr that of the master on the slave. As this name 
was sometimes borne on the forehead, so at other times 
on the hand; and it is certain that geveral scriptures, 

VOL. I. N 
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which may easily be recollected, are to be eicpl&ined as . 
alluding to this: Rcd. xiii. 16, 17. Rev. vii. 2, 3. Reo, '\\\. 
12. Now from hence it seems to bare grown into a 
custom amoiigat some idolatrous nations, when solemnly 
devoting themselves to the service of any deity, to be 
initiated into it by receiving some marfcs in their flesh, 
which might never wear out. This interpretation the 
original will certainly bear; and it here makes a very . 
strcHig and beautiful sense, since every true christian 
has a sacred, and indelible character upon him, which 
shall never be erased. But if vre retain our own version 
it will come to nearly the same, and evidently refers to 
a practice which was sometimes used amon^ the Jews, 
(Nehem. is. 38. x. 29.) and which is indeed exceeding 
natural, of obliging themselves to the service of God, 
by setting their hands to some written articles, empha- 
bcally eiipressing such a resolution." 

No. 262.~xliv. 18. JAM/?A«Vey«.] Oneofthesolem- 
itities at a Jewish wedding at Aleppo is, fastening the 
^e-lids together, with gam. The brid^room is the per* 
son who opens the bride's eyes at. the appointed time. 
(Russell's Hist, of Aleppo, p. 132.) To this custom 
there does not appear to be any reference in the scrip- 
tures ; but it was used also as a punishment in these 
countries. Sir T. Roe's chaplain, in his account of bis 
voyage to the East Indies, mentions a son of the great 
mogul, whom he had seen, who had been cast into. 
prison by his father, where " his ^es were sealed up (by 
something put before them which might not be taken 
oA) for the space of three years, after which time that 
seal was taken away, that he might with freedom enjoy 
the light, though noj his liberty." (p. 471.) Other 
princes have been treated after a diSerent manner, 
when it has been thought fit to keep them under: they 
liave bad drugs adDiinistered to them to render them. 
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stupid. Thm Olpdrius tells us {p. 915.) that Schach 
Abas, the celebrated Persian monarch, who died in 
1€29, ordered a certain quantity of opium to be given 
every day to bis grandson, who was to be his successor, 
to render him stupid, that he might not have any reason 
to fear him. Such are probably the circumstances al- 
luded to in this passage, as also in Isaiah vi. 10, and in 
this view how beautiful do these words appear! The 
quahty of the persons thus treated, the tenderness ex* 
pressed in these sorts of punishments, the temporary 
nature of them, and the after design of making them 
partakers of the highest honours, all which circum.- 
stances appear in tlieae quotations, serve to throw a soft- 
ness over this dispensation of providence towards those 
who deserved great severity. 

Hahmer, vol. ii. p. 278. 

No. 263.— xlv. 3. Treasures (^ darkness.'] Treasure* 
were frequently hid in the East when they were appre- 
hensive of any danger. Sorcery was considered as the 
most ejiectuai method of discovering them. But we 
are not to imi^ue that persons of this description had 
any other knowledge than what they derived from in« 
quiry and e;iamination, however for interested pur- 
poses they might pretend the contrary. God opposed 
his prophets to such pretenders as these, that by really 
commuuicating to them the knowledge of hidden riches, 
he might make it manifest that he was the God of Israel. 
Harmer, vol. i). p. 232. 

No. 264, — xlvi. 2. Themselves are gone into capti- 
vitj/.] It was a custom among the heathens to carry in 
triumph the imf^s of the gods of such nations as they 
bad vanquished. Isaiah prophesies of Cyrus, that ia 
this manner be would treat the gods of Babylon: Bel 
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boreetk dcwn, yeba sioopetk ; their idoli are lad upon the 
beasts and upon the cattle, and themselves are gone int» 
captivitj/. Dkniel foreteb of Ptolern; Euergetes, that 
be would carry captroe into Egypt the gods of the Syrrans, 
with theirprmces, ch. xi. ver. 8. and tbeUke prediction! 
are to be met with in Jer. xlviii. 1. and in Amos i. 15. 
We need less wonder, tbecefore, that we find I^tarcb, 
in the life at Mvcellus telling lU^ tliat be to^ away, 
out of tbe temple of Syraciue, the nttnt beantifdl pic 
tures and statues of their godi ; and that afterwards it 
became a leproach to Marcellua, and raised the indig' 
nation of other nations agunit Rome, that be carried 
along witfa bim, not men only, but the very gods, cap* 
. tive and in triumph. Saurir, vol. iv. Dissert. 24. 

No. 265. — xlix. Ifi. / haoe graoen thee upon the 
pahns of my hands.] This is an allusion to the eastern 
custmn of tracing put on tbar bapds, not tbe names, but 
tbe sketches of certain eminent cities or fasces, and 
then rubbing them with the powder of the hennah or 
cypress, and thereby making the marks perpetual. 
This custom Maundkell thus describes: " Tbe nest 
morning notbiUg extraordinary passed, which gave 
many of tbe pilgrims leisure to haTe their arms matked 
with tbe usual ensigns of Jerusalem. The artbts, wfao 
und^take the operation, do it in this manner: tbey 
have stamps in wood of any 6gtiTe that yo« desire, * 
which tbey first print off upon your arm, with powder 
of charcoal; then taking two very fine needles tied close 
together, and dipping them often, like a pen, in certain 
ink, compounded, as I was informed, of gunpowder and 
ox gall, they make with them small punctures all along 
the lines of the figure which they have priated, and 
then washing tbe part in wine, conclude the work. 
I'hese punctures tbey make with great quickness and 
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ing 80 deep as to draw blood." Jmemey, at March, 



. No. 266. — xlix. 23. TAeif shall bow dawn to thee with 
their/ace toward the carM.] It is well known, that ex- 
pressions of submission, homage, and reverence, always 
Jiave been, and are BtUl carried to a great degree of ex- 
travaf^aDce in the eastern countries. \V1ien Joseph's 
brethren were introduced to him, th^ bowed dawn tkem-' 
tebues be/ore him with their faces to tkeearth. (Gen. xlii. 
$.) The kings of Persia never admitted any one to 
their pceaeooe wtthoat exacting tim act of adonUioB, 
for that itas the proper term for it. The insolence of 
eastern monarcbs to cimquered princes, and the submis- 
sioii ei the latter, is afltonisbing. Mr. Harmer (vol. ii. 
p. 43. } gives tin following inMance of it front D'Herbe- 
■ lot; a certain prince threw himself one day on tbe 
ground, and kissed the prints that his victorious enemy's 
borse had made there, reciting some verses in Persian, 
which he had composed, to this eSect: 

, The muk that tbe ^t of your horK hai lefi upon the duit 

term me now for a crown. 
Tbe nng, which I wear aa a badge of my alavcry , it |)econie 

my ricben onument. 
While 1 ihall have the faappinen to km the dutt of your feet, 
I thai] think that fbrtuae favoun me with its tendereu 
careises and iti tweeteai kiuet. 



These expressions, therefore, of the prophet are only 
general poetical images taken from the manners of the 
copntry, to denote great respect and reverence; and 
such splendid poetical images, which frequently Occur 
in the prc^hetical writings, were intended only as ge- 
neral amphfieations of the subject, not as predictions to 
be understood and fulfilled precisely according to tb* 
kuer. Bp. Lowtb, in loc. 
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No. 26T. — lii. 10. Made bare his arm.'] Making bare 
the arm alludes to the form of the eastern by kes, which, 
having no sleeves, and their arms being frequently 
wrapped up in them, it was necessary, when the people 
proposed e^certing themselves, to make their arms hare. 
(Ezek. iv. 7.) 

No. 268. — lii. 15. So skaU ke sprinkle mamf natums.l 
f This passage has been embarrassing to commentators, 
especially the expression of spnnklmg many nations. 
The sense of astonishing many has been followed by the 
LXX. our translators say fpn'nitfe. Some have united the 
ideas, ' he shall sprinkle many nations with astonish- ' 
inent.' By attending to ^e scope of the passage, 
perhaps we shall see whence these ideas, seemingly so 
different, took tlieir rise, and that they are radically 
the same. Imagine a great personage, aking, to be the 
speaker: ' I, myself, consider a certain servant of mine, 
my officer of state, as a very prudent and wise person; 
but when strangers look athim, they see only a mean 
and unpromising figure, so that when he introduces them 
into my presence, they wonder at seeing such an one in 
my court: but these strangers are from countries so very 
distant, a? to be entirely unacquainted with our customs 
and manners; for when, as a sign of their kind recep- 
tion, my servant sprinkles them with fragrant waters, 
they are absolutely astonished at this mode of shewing 
kindness, and what they had never before heard of, that ' 
they now see practised : and what they were intire 
strangers to, that they now experience.' 

" Though I believe this representation of this passage 
to he uncommon, perhaps new, I shall not stay to con- 
sider who are these distant strangers, nor who is this 
person whose external appearance so ill denotes his 
internal excellencies, but shall merely subjoin the fol- 
lowing extracts, which seem to me satis&ctorily to ac- 
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count for the same liebrew word being taken by some 
translators to signiry sprinkling, by others to signify 
jtsttmisAment. 

" He put it (the letter) accordingly in his bosom, and 
our coflee being done, I rose to take my leave, and wa« 
presently wet to the skin by deluges of orange-flower 
water." (Bruce's Travels, vol iii. p. I*.) N, B. This 
is the customary mode of doing respectful and kind 
faonoarto a guest throughout the-East. 

'* The first time we were received with all the eastern 
ceremonies (it was at Rosetta, at a Greek merchant's 
house) there was one of our company, who was exces- 
sively surprised when a domestic placed himself before 
him, and threw water over kim, as leeU on his face as over 
his clothes. By good fortune there was with us an 
European acquainted with the customs of the country, 
who explained the matter to us in few words, without 
which we should have become laughing-stocks to the 
eastern people who were present." (Ni£fiUHR, Descrip, 
fjirabiey French edit. p. 52,) 

How naturally then, might the idea of sprinkling sug- 
gest that of surprise, in relation to v6ry distant strangers ! 
and how near to equivalent were these ideas in the es- 
timation of the ancient translators, though to us widely 
disumilar! (See Fragments supplementaiy to Cabnefs 
Diet. No. 14.) 

No. 269. — Iviii. 13. Pleasure an my holy day.] The 
manner in which the modern christianized Greeks ob- 
served the sabbath was derived, probably, from the man- 
ner in which their pagan ancestors observetl their sacred 
days. " In tbeevening," says Chandler, fTrav. p. 18.) 
speaking ofhis visiting the island Tenedos, " this being 
Sunday, and a festival, we were much amused with 
weing the Greeks, who were singing and dancing, in 
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■ereral companies, to muuc, near the town, wbile thor 
women were sitting in groupes on the roofe of the houses, 
which are flat, as spectators, at the same time enjoying 
the soEit air and serene sky." The ancient Egyptian 
festivals were observed with procesuoos, music, and 
other tokens of joy. Thosahbaths of Jehovah were to 
be regarded in a very diSerent manner, as appears from 
the prohibitions contained in these words of Isaiah. 

Hakueh, voJ. iii. p. 346. 

No. 270.— Iviit. 13. Odl the sahbath a deligkt.} In 
honour of the sabbath tJie Jews are accustomed to Ught 
and bum a lamp, which they call tlie lamp of the sabbatL 
" The rest of the sidibath began on Friday in the even* 
ing, half an hour before sun-set. They then hght a 
candle of four wicks, which bams part of the night, and 
this b one of the ceremonies, which they observe with 
the greatest exactness. The poor are obliged to beg to 
get oil, or to deprive- themselves of siutenance, rather 
than fail to have a lamp burning in their houses, because 
that is necessary for the delight of the sabbath, mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah." {BAtHAGE.'a Hist i/ the Jews, ' 
p. 440.) 

The account which Levi gives of this custom in his 
Sites ajid Ceremonies of the Jews, (p. 6.) is rather dif- 
ferent from the foregoing, but is on the whole more par- 
ticular and satisfactory. He says, " as soon as the sab- 
bath is begun, they are obliged to leave all manner of 
work, and, after having cleaned themselves in honour 
of the sabbath, go to the synagogue, to the evening ser- 
vice of the sabbath ; and the women are bound to light 
a lamp with seven cotton wicks, in remembrance of the 
days of the week, saying the following grace : ' Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- 
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manded tu to %ht tbe lamp of tbe sabbath.* This 
ceremony of lighting tbe lainp of tbe sabbath it invari- 
ably atsigoed to the women, tbe reason of which is, that 
as their original mother, by her crime in eating of the 
forbidden fruit, first eKtinguished the lamp of righteous- 
Dees, dtey are to make an atonement for that crime, by 
rekindling it, in lighting the lamp of the sabbath." 

No. 271. — Ix.4. Thy daughters skaU be nursed at thy 
■ tide.} Chardm says, " it is tbe general custom of tbe 
East to carry their children astride upon the hip, with 
the arm round tbe body." Pitts relates (p. 68.) that 
when the Algerine slaves take the children out, tbe boys 
ride upon their shoulders. So Symes, describing a religi- 
ous procesnon which he saw in Ava, says (v. ii. p. 23.) 
" the first personages of rank who passed by were three 
children of Uie maywoon, borne astride upon meo'a 
dioalders." See aJso Harmer, vol. ii. p. '366, 

No. 272.— Ix. 8. Doves.] It appears from tbe sacred 
as well as other writers, that doves have been held is 
tbe highest estimatimi in the eastern nations. Modem 
tiavellezs assure us, that this veneration for them con^- 
tinuestothisday. Tbusthe Baron DuTorr, (in his J/e. 
moirs cf the Turkish Empire) describing bow the Turks 
esteem these birds, says, " that whilst their government 
enforces the most rigorous monopoly of the corn which 
Is consumed in tbe capital, by an exaction ruinous to 
tbe cultivator, and a distribution less burthensome to the 
baker than the consumer, it allows so much per cent, in 
favour of tur^ doves. A cloud of these birds constantly 
alight on the vessels, which cross the port of Constanti- 
nople, and carry their commodity, uncovered, either to 
- the magazines or the mills. Tbe boatmen never oppose 
their greediness. This permission to feast on the graia 
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brings them in great numbers, and familiarizes tbem to 
auch a degree, that I have seen them standing on the 
iihauldeni of the rowers, watching for a vacant place 
where tbey might 611 their crops in their turn." 

No. 273. — Ix. 8. They shall fly as a cloud, and as the 
doves to their wmdows.'] M. Savary, (in his Letters on 
Egypt) speaking of a victory, says, " on the morning of 
that memorable day, a pigeon was sent off from Man- 
seura, to carry to Grand Cairo the news of the death of 
Facr Eddin, and of the flight of the Egj-ptians." This 
custom of employing pigeons to carry mefcages with 
expedition, which has so long subsisted in the East, is 
at present abolished. Possibly this practice of using the 
rapid swiftness of these birds for purposes of the utmost 
dispatch, and the vehemence with which they returned 
to their accustomed habitations, may be alluded to by 
Isaiah, who, when describing the eagerness with which 
the flocks of Gentiles should crowd into the church of 
Christ, says, they shall fiy asa cloudy and as the daoes to 
their windows. 

Dr. Russel tells us, when pigeons were employed as 
posts, they not only placed the paper containing the 
news under the wing, to prevent its being destroyed by 
wet, but " used to bathe their feet in vinegar, with a 
view to keep them cool, so that tfaey might not settle to 
drink or wash themselves, which would have destroyed 
the ■paper." ttiist. of Aleppo, vol. li. p. 203.) 

No. 214. — Ixii. 5. Asayoungmanwarriethavirgin.'} 
In a note upon this passage Chardin observes, that it is 
the custom in the East for youths that were never 
married always to marry virgins j and widowers, how- 
ever young, to marry widows. If this practice prevailet^ 
in the days of the prophst, his marrying a virgin must 
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have appeared extraordinar}' ; since, oo account of hU \ 
age, and the early period at which they generally mar- 
ried, it is probable he was now a widower. If this was 
the case, it must hare appeared particular, and have 
excited great atteotion. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 482. 

No.275, — Ixv. 4. Who remain amongst the graves.] 
f The old Hebrews had ao idolatrous custom among 
them of going among the tombs to receive dreams, by 
which they judged of events, and how to manage their 
af&irs; for they are charged by the prophet Isaiah with 
Temainingamongthe graves, andlodginginthemonumentSf 
which is rendered by the LXX. with sleepnig in tht 
tombs, upon the account of dreams: and it is reasonable 
to believe that the sepulchre of Moses was purposely 
concealed, lest in after times it should become an object 
of worship and adoration ; for, says R. Levi ben Gersom, • 
future generations perhaps might have made a God of 
him, because of the fame of hi* miracles; for do we 
not see some of the Israelites erred on account of the 
brazen serpent which Moses made?" 

Lewis's Origines Hebraa, vol. iit. p. 381. 
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^ I itrrrf /Aou ss/^r rAem, of /^ Arabian m the 
wilderness. 



Chardih has given a very strong and lively dcKrip- 
tion of the eagerness with which tbe Arabiuu look out 
for prey. " I'be Arabs wait forcarsTaits with the moat 
violent avidity, looking about tbem on all sides, rsisiog 
themselves up on tbeir horses, running here and there 
to see if they can perceive any smoke, or dust, or tracks 
on the ground, or any other xaarks of pet^de passing 
along." Hakmer, vol. i. p. 95. 

No. 217. — iv. 17. ^s keepers of a Jidd are they 
against her round about.) Plantations of esculent vegebu 
bles are not unfrequently cultivated in the East, withont 
inclosurcs; they would of course require to be watched 
as they improved in value and became fit to use. So 
Chardm says, that " as in the East, puke, roots, &c. 
grow in open and uninclosed fields, when they begin 
to be fit to gather they pUce guards, if near a great 
road more, if distant fewer, who place themselves in a 
round about these grounds." 

Harmer, vol. i. p.,4j5. 

No. 278. — iv. 30. Thou rendesi tAyJace with paint- 
ings] Several authors, and I>ady M. W. Montagtie ia 
particular, (Letters, vol. ii. p. 32.) have taken notice of 
the custom that has obtained from time immemorial 
among the eastern women, of tinging the eyes with a ' 
powder, which, at a distance, or by candle-light, adds 
very much to the blackness of tbem. The ancients call 
the mineral uibstance, with which this was done, J^'wn, 
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tbu is, antimmy; but Dr. Aiaw tells us, fTraoeh, p. 
229.) it is a ricb lead ere, which, acconiing to the dd- 
scription of naturaliets, looks very much like witimony. 
Those that are unacquainted with that substance may 
form a tolerable idea of it, by being told it a not rery 
unlike the black-lead of which pencils are made, that 
are in every body*;* hands. 

PietTvDeiia FaUe, givingadescriptionof hiswjfe, an 
Assyrian lady, bom in Mesopotamia, and educated at 
Bi^dad, wbcnn he married in that country, says, 
(Viaggi. torn. i. lettent 17.) " her eye-lashes, which are 
long, and, acconiing to the custom of the Elast, dressed 
with stibium, as we often read in the holy scriptures of 
the Hebrew wranen of old, (Exek. xxiii. 40.) and in 
Xenophon, of Astyages, the grandfather of Cyrus, and of 
the Medes of that time, (Cyropad. lib. i.) give a dark 
and at the same time majestic shade to the eyes." 
*■ Great eyes," says Sahdys, (Trav. p. fiT.) speaking 
of the Turkish women, " they have in principal re- 
pute; and (^ those the blacker they be the more amiable; 
jnsomuch that they put between the eye-lids and the 
eye a certain black powder, with a fine long pencil, 
made of a mineral, brought from the kingdoqi of Fez, 
and called ttie/ule, which by the not disagreeable stain- 
ing of the lids doth better set forth the whiteness of the 
eye^ and though it be troublesome for a time, yet it 
comfortetb the sight, and repelletfa ill humours." 

Dr. Shaw furnishes us with tbe following remarks on 
this subject. " But none of these ladies take them- 
selves to be con^letely dressed, till they have tinged 
tbe hair and edges of thar eye-Uds with the powder of 
lead-ore. Now as this operation is performed by dip- 
ping first into the powder a small wooden bodkin of the 
thickness of a quill, and then drawing it afterwards, 
through the eye-lids, over the ball of the eye, we shall 
have a lively image of what the prophet {"Jer. iv. SO.J 
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may be supposed to mean by rending the eyes wilh 
painting. The sooty colour, which is io tbis maoner 
commuoicated to the eyes, is tboaght to add a wonder- 
ful grao^ulness to persons of all complexions. Tbe 
practice of it, no doubt, is of great antiquity ; for besides 
tbe instance already tal^en notice of, we find tbat when 
Jezebel is said, (2 Kings is. 30.) to have painted her 
Jace, tbe original words are, she at^usted her eyes "with 
the powder of lead ore." (Trao. p. 294. fol. edit.) 

This practice still maintains its influence in various 
parts of tbe world. Numerous instances of it occur in 
modern voyi^es and travels. A single extract will be 
sufficient to demonstrate its present existence. Captain 
Symes says, that " the Birmans, both men and women, 
colour their teeth, their eye-lashes, and the edges of 
tbeir eyelids, with black. This custom is not confined 
to the Birmans, particularly the operation of colouring 
the eye-lashes: the women of Hindostan and Persia 
commonly practise it. They deem it beneficial as well 
as becoming. The coUyrium they use is called surma, 
the Persian name of antimony." fEinbassy to Ava^ 
vol. ii. p. 235. ) I 

Mr. Ifarvter (vol. ii.p,406.]isof opinion that the ex- 
pression used by Jacob in blessing Judah — that his eyes 
shall be red with wine, (Gen. xlix. 12.) is to be explained 
by this usage. He observes that " the original word 
occurs but twice in the scriptures; in both places it 
evidently expresses a consequence of drinking wine; 
but in one it signifies an agreeable, and in tbe other a 
reproachful effect of it. (Gen.i\iyi. 12. Prtro. xxiii. 29.) 
I do not know that redness of the eyes, strictly speaking, 
is occasioned by drinking ; that arises from other causes. 
If we change tbe expression a Uttie, and, instead of 
redness of the eyes, read redness o£ the countenance, as 
some comnientatprs are disposed to do, it is certain such 
an |ffect b produced by tbe dciDkiog of wine ; but it is 
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howerer another word that expresses rednew in ge- 
neral, that expresses ruddiness of complexion in par- 
ticular. (See I Sam. xvi. 12. and 1 Sam. xvii. *2.) Nor 
did the LXX. understand the word to signify redness, 
but a kind of blackness, fur so they translate Prov. ■ 
xxjii. 29. whose eyes are ■mihilvoh a word which ex^ 
presses the colour which' arises from bruising the flesh, 
and which is marked out in English by two Vords joined 
tt^ether — black and blue. The Syriac and Arabic are 
said to trandate it in the same manner ; (Poli. Syn, m 
Joe.) and is it not more natural to explun it in this 
passage, which speaks of woe, of sorrow, of (founds, 
after ibis manner, than of a red face ? If the word is 
understood in this sense in this passage of the Proverbs^ 
it cannot be agreeable to give it, unnecessarily, another 
sense, when we read the predictions of Jacob ; and it is 
certain there is no difficulty in understanding it of black- 
ness of the eyes there." The sense of the prediction 
may therefore be, his ej^et shall he Slackened ■anth wiiie ;■ 
enlivened, that is, by wine, as if blackened by lead ore. 
Agreeably to this, though not with the same precision, 
the LXX. make use of a term in translating the word 
in this place, which signifies the joyousness of the eyes, 
as do also many of the fathers. (Vide Sadia in Sac 
Bib. Grac. ex vers. 70. inter. Ltmd. 165S.) 

No. 279. — ix, 8. Their tongue is as an arrow shot out.] 
Arrows were formerly much used by different nations for 
various purposes. In war, they were averydestructivft 
weapon, especially when they were poisoned, according^ 
to the custom of some people. In the chase also they 
were eflectiial in overcoming wUd beasts, and killing 
such animab as they were aimed at. Since the iaven- 
tion of other methods of assault they have been less used, 
and certainly but little known, as they have been in ^ 
jneasure laid aside; but while it was so common to em- 
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ploy them iA the field and the fbtestj itisnotat^Hir-' 
prising that metaphors should be found, alluding to 
their nature and effects. ^Ve accordingly find the bUter 
awrrfAofthe wicked are called their arrowjy (Ps. Ixit. 3.) 
■ and that their Icethare speais and arrows, fPs.iv'ii, 4.); 
and also, that a taan that bearetk/abe witness against his 
neighbour, is a sharp arrow, ^Ptoo. xxt. 13.) But itap- 
pears also that there is a literal meaning in these com- 
parisons, which suppose a connection between the mouth 
and the arrow. The circumstance rdated by Mr Mungo 
Park, in the following extract, might possibly hare its 
parallel in the conduct of the ancients ; and if it had, 
clearly accounts for such figures as have been referred 
to: " Each of the negroes took from bis quiver a hand- 
ful of arrotVB, and putting two between his teeth, and 
one in his bow, waved to us witb-his hand to keep at a 
distance." (TYavels m Africa, p. 99.)' 

No. 280. — xiv., 4. Because the ground is chapt, for 
there was no rain in the earth.} Chardin says, " the 
lands of the East, which the great dryness there causes 
to crack, are the ground of this figure, which is cer- 
tainly extremely beautiful; for these dry lands hare 
chinks too deep for a person tu see to the bottom of. 
This ma^ be observed in the Indies more than any 
where, a little before the rains fall, and wherever the 
lands are rich and hard." The prophet's speaking of 
ploughmen, shews that he refers to the autumnal state 
of those countries; and if the cracks are so deep from 
the common dryness of their summers, Vhat must they 
be when the rains are withheld beyond the usual time, 
which is the case here alluded to ? ' 

Harmer, vol. ii, p. 208, 

" No. 281. — XV. 18. Wilt thou be altogether unto me as 
attar, and as waters that faUf\ Mx. Harmer, (vol. L 
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p. 483.) proposes it as a query, whether in these 
jfrurds the prophet does not allude to a phenomenon 
mentioned by Chardin. " There is a splendour, or va- 
pour," lie says, ** in the plains of the desert^ formed by 
the repercussion of the rays of the aun from the sand, 
that appears hke a vast lake. Travellers of the desert, 
afflicted mth thirst, are drawn on by such appearances, 
but CfMuing near, find themselves mistaken; it seems 
to draw back as they advance, or quite vanishes. 2- Cur- 
tius takes notice of it in speaking of Alexander tlie 
Great in Susiana." It must however be left to the de- 
termination of the judicious reader, whether this obser- 
vation is applicable to the passage now cited. 

No. 282. — xvi. 6. Neither shall Tnen lament for them, 
vor cut themselves, nor inake themselves btddfor them.'] 
Cutting the flesh was designed to express grief. The 
practice was very general- The Jews adopted it, , 
Jer. xlviii. 37^ It has also been observed in modern 
times, and at Otaheite, with circumstances remarkably ■ 
similar to those alluded to by Jeremiah in this passage. 
There tlie women wound the crown of their head under 
the hair, with a shark's tooth. Cutting off the hair is still 
more general. This they throw on the bier of the 
dead. 

No. 283. — xvi. 8. Thou shall not also go into the 
house of feasting, to sit with them to eat and lo drink.'] 
Tomake ». funeral feast was anciently a method of ho- 
nouring the dead, and is still continued in tbe East. 
Chardin says, " tbe oriental christians still make ban- 
quets of this kind, by a custom derived from the Jews ; 
and I have been many times present at them among the 
Armenians in Persia." The seventh verse speaks of 
those provisions which used to be sent to the house 
of the deceased, and of those healths which were dranb 
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to the surviTOTS of the family, wishing that the dead 
may have been the vit^Um for the sins of the family. 
The same, with respect to eating, is practised amoi^ 
the Moors. Thus the bread of men, ('£«*. xxiv. 17.) 
signifies the bread that the neighbours, relations, aitd 
friends, sent to mourners. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 131. 

No. 284.^xvii. 13. The^ that depart from me shall 
be wrtilen t^ the earth.] Peter delta Valle observed a 
method of writing short-lived memorandums in India, 
which he thus describes. " I beheld children writing 
their lessons with their fingers on the ground, the pave- 
ment being for that purpose strewed all over with very 
fine sand. When the pavement was fuU, they put the 
writing out, and, if need were, strewed new sand from 
a little heap they had before them, wherewith to write 
farther." p. 40. One would be tempted to think, says 
Mr. Ifarmer^ (vol. ii. p. 163, note,J the prophet Jere- 
miah had this way of writing in view, when be says of 
them that depart from God, th^ shall be written in the 
earth. Certainly it means, in general, soon to be blotted 
^ out and forgotten, as is apparent from Psalm Ixix. 28. 
Ezek. xiii. 9. 

No. 295. — xviii. 3. Then I went down to the potter's 
house, and behold he wrought a work on the wheels.l The 
original word means stones rather than wheels. Dr. 
Siayneif, in a note chi this passage, says, " the appel- 
luion will appear very proper, if we consider this ma- 
chine as consisting of a pair of circular stones, placed 
one upon another like miU-stooes, of which the lower 
was immoveable, but the upper one turned upon the 
foot of a spindle, or axis, and had motion communi- 
cated to it by tbe feet of the potter sitting at his work, 
as may be learned from £cc.lus. xxxviii. 29. Upon the 
- top of this upper stone, which was flat, tbe clay was 
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placed, wbicli tbe potter, having giren the stone the 
due vdocity, formed into shape widi his hands." 

No. 286. — xxii. 14. / will build me a wide funtx, and 
large cA^mbers.] Marg, through aired. Several ways 
of cooling their rooms obtained in Egypt. In some 
instances it is diected by openings at the top, which let 
the fresh air in. They make their halls large and lofty, 
with a dome at the top, which toward the north has 
several open windows. These are so constructed as to^ 
throw tbe north wind down into the roOms, and effec- 
tually to cool them. Other contrivances are adopted 
to have a thorough circulation of air. Their rooms 
were ceiled with wood, and were sometimes painted 
and gilt: to these circumstances the words of tbe pro- 
phet refer, fjitdges iii. 20.) Harmer, vol. i. p. 164. 

No. 287. — XXV. 10. The sound of the millstmes.'} 
"In the East they grind their corn at break of day. 
When one goes out in a morning, he bears every where 
the noise of the mill, and thb noise of^en awakens peo- 
ple.** (Chardia.) He !>upposes also that songs are' made 
use of when they are grinding. It is very possible then, 
that when tbe sacred writers speak of the noise of the 
mill-stones, they may mean the noise of the soi^ of 
those who worked them. This earliness of grinding 
makes the going of Rechab and Baanah to fetch wheat 
the day before from tbe palace, to be distributed to the 
scJdiers under them, very natural. {2 Sam. iv. 2 — 7.) 
They are female slaves who are generally employed 
at these hand-mills. It is extremely laborious, and es- 
teemed the lowest employment In tbe boose. (Harmer, 
vol. i. p. 250.) Mr, Park observed this custom in the 
interior parts of Africa, when be was invited into a but 
by some female natives, in order to shelter him frou- 
, the indemeocy of a very rainy night. Whil^ thus em- 
o 2 
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ployed, one of thefeaialesgunga song, the rest joining 

in a sort of chorus. 

No. 288.— XXV. 10. The light of the candle.'] The 
houses of Egypt are never without Hghts, Maillet as- 
sures us, (Lett. xx. p. 10.) they bum lamps not only all 
the night long, but in all the inhabited apanments of 
an house; and that the custom is so well established, 
that the poorest people would rather retrench part of 
their food than neglect it. This remark will elucidate 
several passages of scripture. In the words above re- 
ferred to, Jeremiah makes the taking away of the light 
of the ctmdle and total destruction the same thing. Job 
describes the destruction of a family amongst the Arabs, 
and the renderiag one of their habitations desolate, afi^r 
the same manner: How oft is the ca?idie of the wicked put 
out, and how oft Cometh their destruction upon them! 
(Joh xxi. n. xviii. 5.) On the other band, when 
God promises to give David a lamp always in Jeru- 
salem, (1 A'iM^j xi- 36.) considered ia this point of view, 
it is an assurance that his house should never become 
desolate. 

No. 289. — XXV. 16. And they shall drink, and be 
moved, atid be mad.] This is an allusion to those intoxi- 
cating draughts which used to be given to malefactors 
just before their execution, to takeaway their senses. 
Immediately before the execution began, says the Tal- 
mud, they gave the condemned a quantity of frankin- 
cense in a cup of wine, to stupify him, and render him 
insensible of his pain. The compassionate ladies of Je- 
rusalem generally provided this draught at their own 
cost. ' The foundation of this custom was the command 
of Solomon, Give strong drink to him that is ready to 
perish, and wine to those that be of heavy hearts. fProv. 
, xxxi. 6.) lewis's Origines Ueb, vol. i. p. 1%. 
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No. 290. — xxxi. 19. I smote uponmt/ thigh."] In 
deep aiourning it appears to have been one method by 
which the Jews expressed their sorrow to smite upon 
the thigh. This is mentioned as an accompanying cir- 
cumstance of the repentance of Ephraim. In this man- 
ner also was Ezekiel commanded to act, to es^M'ess that 
sorrow which should be produced by the divine threat- 
nings against Israel. ( Ezek. xxi, 12.) The practice 
was adopted and reuined by the Greeks. Homer de- 
scribes his heroes as using this circumstance of grief 
among others. 

■ Ka) w wwXijyE7o ftijpw. It. ^' ver. 162, 

So in Xenophon (Cyrop. 7.) the brave Cyrus smites his 
diigh upon receiving the news of the death of his gene- 
rous friend Abradatas. 

No, 291. — ssxii. 11- So I took the evidence of the pur- 
chase, both that which was sealed, according to the law 
and custom, and that which was open.] It has greatly 
perplexed commentators to find out the utility of the 
double evidences of Jeremiahs purchase; possibly the 
account given of modem~ practice may illustrate the 
af^ir. " After a contract is made, it is kept by the 
party himself, not the notary ; and they cause a copy 
to be made, signed by the notary alone, which is shewn 
upon proper occasions, and never exhibit the other." 
According to this account, the two books were the 
same, the one sealed up with solemnity, and not to be 
used on common occasions, the other open, and to be 
osed at pleasure. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 277. 

No. 292.— xxxiii. 13. The flocks shall pass again 
under the hands of him that telletk them.'] The reveniie- 
of princes in the East are paid in the fruits and producs 
tions of the earth. There ^e no other taxes upon the 
peasants. (Chardin.) The twelve officers of So'lomoo, 
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mentiwiefl \ Kmgsiv.l—l3,&retobe&)oadeniasUB 
genera) receivers. They furnished food for all tfaaC 
belonged to the kiog; and the baring provitnoDs for 
themselves and attendants seem to have been, in those 
tunes of simplicity, all the ordinary gratification his 
ministers of state, as well as his meaner servants, re- 
ceived. Silver, .gold, horses, armour, precious vest- 
ments, and other tilings of value, came to him from 
other quarters; partly a kind of tribute from the sur- 
rounding princes, (1 Kings x. 13 — 25.) partly from the 
merchants, wham he suffered to pass througfi bis coun* 
try to and from EgJP' ^"'^ elsewhere, (ver. 15.) partly 
from his o*n commerce by the Red Sea. (ver. 22.) The 
horses and armour he seems to have distributed among 
the most populous towns, which were to 6nd horsemen, 
and people to drive chariots, to such a number, when 
called for; and out of the silver and other precious 
things that came to him, he made presents upon e.xtra- 
ordinary occasions to those that distinguished them- 
selves in his service. (1 Kings %. 26, 27.) 

Sir J. Chardin supposes the ItUing of the flocks was for 
the purpose of paying tribute, it being the custom in 
the East to count thb fiocks, in order to take the third 
of the increase and young ones for the king. 

Haruer, vol. ii. p. 284. 

No. 293.— xxxiv. 5. So shall they bum odours far 
thee.} It was customary among the Jews, at the funeral 
of their kings, especially of those whose memory tbey 
honoured, to prepare a bed of spices, as it is called, 
2 Chron. xvi. 14, which they made a perfume of by 
burning them, an4 the^iii to deposit tix body of the' 
deceased prince. 

No. 294.— xsxiv. 18. Thti/ cut the calf in twain and 
passid betioeen the parts thereof.'] It was a Customary 
tlqng to cot the victim' (which tVBs to be o&red as a 
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sacrifice upon the occasion) iirto twoparts, and so ploc' 
atg each half npoa two dlBerent altars, to cause those 
who contracted the covenant to pass between both. 
(Gen. XV. 9, 10, 17.) This rite was practised both by 
believers and heathens at their solemn leagues ; at hrst 
donbtless with a view to the great sacrifice, who was to 
pt)^ our sins in his own blood: and the oSering of 
these sacrifices, and passing between the parts of the 
divided victim, was symbolically staking their hopes of 
purification and salvation on their performance of the 
conditions on which it was ofiered. 

This remarkable practice may be cleirly traced in the 
Greek and Latin writers. Homer has tbe following 
expression : 

0/';^(aTf(ra rafi^vrts. Iliad ii. ver. 124. 

Having cut faithful oaths; Eustathius explains tbe pas- 
sage by saying, they were oaths relating to important 
matters, and were made by the division of the victim. 
See also VirgU, Ma. viii. ver. 640. 

Tbe editor of the fragments supplementary to Calmet 
(No. 129.) is of opinion that what is yet practised of this 
ceremony may elucidate that passage in Isaiah xxviii. 
15. tVehavemade a covenant with death, and with fieU 
are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through, it shall not came unto us, far we have made 
lies our refuge, and under falshood have we hid ourselves, 
q. d. We have cut off a covenant sacrifice, a purifica- 
tion oaring with death, and with the grave we have 
settled, so that the scourge shall not injure us. May . 
not such a custom have been the origin of tbe following 
saperstition related by Pitts? " If they (the Algerine 
corsairs) at any time happen to be in a very great 
str^t or distress, as being chased, or in a storm, they 
will gather money, light up candles in remembrance 
of some dead marrabot (saint) or other, c^ng upon 
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him with heavy sighs and groans. If they find no suc- 
cour from their before-meationed rites and supersti- 
tions, but that die danger rather increases, then they 
go to sacriiiciiig a sheep, (or two or three upon, occa- 
sion, as they think needful) which is done after this 
manner: having cut off the bead with a knife, they 
immediately take out the eDtrails, and throw tl^em and 
the head over-board ; and then, with all the speed they 
can (without skinning] they cut the bpdy into twp puts 
by the middle, and throw one part over the right side 
of the ship, and the other over the left, into the ^e^, 
as a kind of propitiation. Thus those blind infidej$ 
apply themselves to imi^tnary intercessprs, instead of 
the hving and true God." (Travels, p. 18.) In the case 
here referred to, the ship passes between the parts thus 
thrown on each side of it. This behaviour of the AI- 
gerines may be taken as a pretty accurate counterpart 
' to that of making a covenant with death, and with imini- 
ncnt danger of deslruptiop,by appeasing the angry gods. 
Festivities always accompanied the ceremonies at- 
tending oaths. Isaac and Abimelech feasted at making 
their corenant, Gen. xxvi 30. ajid he made theni afeasty 
ami they did eat and drink. Gen. xxsi. 54. Jacob offered 
sacrifice upon the mount, and called his brethren to eat 
bread. This practice was also usual amongst the hea^ 
then nations. 

No, 295. — Syxvi. 22. N<m the kingsat in Ihewinter- 
house, in the ninth month, and there was ajire on iht 
heafih burning be/ore him.] lc\ a|l probability the woixl 
translated hearth means a kind of brasier, or portable 
machine, to keep fuel togpther for burning, such as 
are still used in the East tQ keep their rooms warm id 
winter. Such coptrivances were in use among the 
ancient Greeks, and are called by Homer Aaif/.Tr»|pfc, 
P^yss. \ix. lin. 63, €4, where he says that Penelope'^ 
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titaids " threw tHe embers' out of the brasiert upon the 
floor, and then heaped fresfa 'Wood on them to afford 
both light and ■warmth." (Comp. Odyss. xviii, )in. 306 — 
310, 342 ) The modern Greeks imitate their ancestors. 
" There are no chimneys," says Mons, de Guys, '* in 
the Greek houses, A brasier is placed in the middle of 
the room, that those who are not sufficiendy warmed 
at a distance may more conveniently draw near it. 
This is a very ancient custom all over the East. The 
Romam had no other, and the Turks adhere to it. 
This brasier, called Aa^Tnip, says Hesychius, quoted 
by Madam D'Acier, was placed in the middle'of the 
chamber, on which tbey burnt wood to heat the rooin, 
and torches^ to light it. It stood on a tripod, as at pre-r 
sent. Lamps were not used till a long time after," 
(Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. p, 12. 3d edit.) 

No. 296. — xxxvii. 15. Wherefore the princes were 
wroth with Jeremiah, and smote him, and put him in 
prison in Ike house of Jimathan the scribe, for they had 
made that the prisonJ] "The eastern prisons are not 
public buildings erected for Uiat purpose, but a part of . 
the house in which their criminal judges dwell. As the 
governor and provost of a town, or the captain of the 
fvatch, imprison such as are accused, in their own 
bouses, they set apart a canton of them for that purpose, 
when they are put into these offices, and choose for the 
jailor the most proper p^^oh they can And of their do. 
mesticB." (Chardin.J Here the prisoners were treated 
according to the will of the jailor, with greater or less 
severity, according as they were able by presents to 
purchase his favour. When, through the vindictive 
spirit of the prosecutors, large gifts were made by them 
to the keeper of the prison, to induce him to adopt 
harsh measures with the prisoners, their soflerings were 
often extremely great. T^iex circijmstances place ii^ 
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a stitM^ light those p«ssages whkh sftak of the sighit^- 

oi the pri^ner, and its ceming brfore Ood. 

Harmer, vd. ii. p. 273. 

> No. 297.— xliv. 17. To pour out drink ^erings to the 
quten ofkeavenJ] Ckardin says, that it is the custom in 
Mingrelia and Georgia, and some other eastern coun- 
tries, for people, before they begin a feast, to go out 
abroad, with eyes turned to hear«i to pour out a 
cup of wine on the grqimd. From the Ethiopic versioa 
it is probable that the same custom prevail in Ethi- 
opia. Thin may be considered as a picture of what 
the idolatrous Israeiites did when they poured out 
'drink ofirrings to the queen of heaven: what Jacob 
did more purely in tbe patriarchal times, when he 
poured out a drink oSering on the pillar be set up : 
(Gen. XXXV. 14.) but it does not follow' that any thing 
of this sort was done in their common feasts. The mo- 
dem Jews, when they anaually celebrate the ddiverance 
of dieir forefathers in Egypt, take a cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord, anging a portion 
of the book of Psalms; but they drink the mne, uid 
do not pour it upon the ground ; nor do they practise 
this eBusioQ of wine in timr more common feasts. 
BtixTORFii Syn. Jnd. cap. 13. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 391. 

No. 298.' — xlviii. 11. Umptied from vessel to vessel.'] 
From a remark of the j4(ibS Maritt, it appeu^ to be an 
usual practice in Cyprus to change the vessels in which 
their wine is kept. This ' is done to improve it. He 
says, CTravds, vol. i. p. 227.)' " these wines are gene-' 
rally sold on the spot, tf ^ rate of so mncb per load. 
Each load contains sixteen jars, and each jar five hot. 
ties Florence measure. When the wine is brought firom 
he country to town, it must be put iato casks, in which 
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there are dregs, and it ts to be remarked that nothing 
tends more to bring it to perfection, than to draw 
h off into another vessel, provided this is not done until 
ayear after it has been put into the casks." 

Chardin says, " tbey frequently pour wine from 
vessel to vessel in the East ; for when they begin one, 
tbey are obliged immediately to empty it into smaller 
veseels, or into bottles, or it would grow sour." 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 392. 

No. 299. — xlviii. 28, Like the dove that maketh ker 
rust in the sides of the holers viauth.] Where art inter- 
venes not, pigeons build in those hollow places nature - 
provides for them. A certain city in Africa is called 
Kamam-et, from the wild pigeons that copiously breed 
in the adjoining cliiis ; and in a curious paper relating 
to Mount ^tna (Phil. Trans, vol. Ix. ) which mentions 
a number of subterraneous caverns there, one is noticed 
as being called by the peasants, la Spelonca della Pa- 
lomba, from the wild pigeons building their nests therein. 
(Sol. Songa, 14.) Though vEtna is a burning moun- 
tain, yet the cold in these caverns is excessive: this 
shews that pigeons delight in cool retreats, and «x- 
plains the reason why they resort to mountains whicb 
ate' known to be very cold even in those hot countries. 
The words of the Psalmist,/ee as a bird to your mountain, 
without doubt refer to the Hying of doves thither when 
frightened by the fowler. Sove-houses, however, are 
very coninoQ in the east. Of Kefteen, a lai^ vill^e, 
ifMtndrell {p. 3.) savs, there are more dove cotes than 
other bonses. In tbe southern part of Egypt, the tops of 
their habitations are aliyays terminated by a pigeon 
house, Isaiah Ix. 8, HAaM£li, vol. i. p. 222. 

No. 300.~xlix. 8. Dwell deep.] When tbe Ant1?t 
hare dra^rn upoR themselveti tbci res^tment of the 
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more fixed inhabitants of those countries, and think 
themselTes unable to stand against them, they witbdiaw 
into the depths of the great wilderness, where none can 
follow them. (THodoms Siculus, lib. xix. p. 722. Nie- 
buhr,vo\.u. p. 199.) Thus also very expressly J/, 5lj- 
vary; (torn. ii. p. 8.) " always on their guard against 
tyranny, on the least discontent that is given them, titey 
pack up their tents, load their camels with them, ravage 
the-flat country, and, loaded with plunder, plunge into 
the burning sands, whither none can pursue them, and 
where they idone can dwell." Is it not then most pro- 
bable that the dwelling deep, mentioned in these words, 
means their plunging far into the deserts, rather than 
going into deep caves and dens, as has been most com- 
monly supposed? This explanation is also strongly 
confirmed by verse 30, Jlee, get you far off, dweU deep. 
Harmer, vol. i. p. 101. 

No. 301.— Ii. 44. The wall of Babylon shall fall.} 
*• We are astonished at the accounts which ancient 
historians of the best credit give, of the immense ex- 
tent, height, and thickness of the walls of Nineveh and 
Babylon ; nor are we less astonished when we are 
assured, by the concurrent testimony of modern tra- 
vellers, that no remains, not the least traces, of these 
prndi^ous works are now to be found. Our wonder 
will, I think, be moderated in both respects, if we con- 
sider the fabrick of these celebrated walls, and the nature 
of the materials of which they consisted. Buildings in 
the East have always been, and are to this day, made of 
earth or clay mixed or bear up with straw, to make the 
parts cohere, and dried only in the sun. This is their 
method of making bricks. The walla of the city were 
built of the earth dug out on the spot, and dried upon 
the place; by which means both the ditch and the wall 
were at qnoe formed, the former furnishing materials 
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for the latter. That the walls of Babylon were of thia 
kind is well known , and Berosus expressly says, fapttd 
Joseph. JrUiq. 11.) that Nebuchadnezzar added three 
new wails both to the old and new city,>, partly of brick 
and bitumen and partly of brick alone. A wall of this 
sort must have a great thickness in proportion to its 
height, otherwise it cannot stand. The thickness of 
the walls of Babylon is said to have been. one fourth of 
their height, which seems to have been no more thoQ 
was absolutely necessary. Mauitdrell, speaking of the 
garden walls of Bamascus, says, " they are of a very 
singular structure. They are built of great pieces of 
earth, made in the fashion of brick, and hardened in 
the sun. In their dimensions they are two yards long 
each, and somewhat more than one broad, and half a 
yard thick;" and afterward speaking of the walls of the 
bouses, says, " from this dirty way of building they 
have Uiis amongst other inconveniences, that upon any 
violent rain the whole city becomes, by the washing 
of the houses, as it were » quagmire," (p. 1 24.) When 
a wall of this sort comes to be out of repair, and is neg- 
lected, it is easy to conceivethe necessary consequences,' 
namely, that tn no long coarse of t^es it must be totally 
destroyed by the heavy rains, and at length washed 
away, and reduced to its original earth." Bp. Lowth^s 
note on Isaiah xiii. 19. 
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No. 302— LAMENTATIONS i. 3. 

jiU her persecutors overtook her between the straits. 

It was the piractice with those who hunted wild beasts 
to drive them, if possible, into some strait and Tiarrow 
passage, that they might more effectually take them, as 
in such a situation an escape could bardiy be e^cted. 
It is to this circumsUnce that tiie prophet ailudes in 
these words. The tame metaphor is supposed also 
to occur in Psalm cxvi. 3. The soitows of death com~ 
passedme, andihepainsef hell gat hold upon me: Zfound 
•trouble and sorrow. 

No. 303. — iv. 5. Thej/ that were brought up in scarlet 
embrace dunghills.'] On account of the scarcity of fiiel, ' 
ovens are Commonly heated with horse or cow-dung. 
D^Anieux fP'm/.danslaFal.p. 193.) says, tliat the peo- 
ple are very careful to lay up a stock of it for consumi>. 
tion, and that he saw the children gather, and ciap it 
against a wall to dry. As it could not remain so during 
the rainy season, Mr. Marmer, (vol. i. p. 256.) conceives 
diat it might usually be collected together in some out- 
house when properly prepared, where the wretched 
wanderer, spoken of by the prophet in these words, 
might tak^ refuge, and thus be said to embrace dung- 
kills. {l^Sam.ii. 8.) 

No. 204. — V. 4. Our wood is sold unto vs.] The 
woods of the land of Israel being from very ancient 
times common, the people of the villages, which had no 
trees growing in them, supplied themselves with fuel 
out of those wooded places, of which there were many 
anciently, and several that s^ Temajn. This liberty 
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of taking wood in common, the Jews suppose to have 
been a constitutioD of Joshua, of whicb they give us ten. 
The first, giving liberty to an Israelite to feed bb flock 
in the woods of any tribe. The second, that it should 
be free to take wood in the fields any where. (Vide Be- 
, land Pal. p. 261.) But though this was the ancient 
custom in Judea, it was not bo in tbe country into 
which they were carried captivea; or if this text of Jere- 
miah respects those that continued in their own country 
for a while under Gedaliah, as the 9th verse insinuates, 
it signifies that their conquerors possessed tbemsehres t£ 
these woods, and would allow no fuel to be cat down 
without leave, and that leave was not to be obtained 
without money. It is certain that, presently after the 
return from the captivity, timber was not to be cut 
without lewre. (Nth. ii. 8.) Harmer, vol. i. p. 460. 
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Thine arm shall be uncvotred. 

Among other rites of mourning made use of by tbe 
oriental Jews in the time of St, Jerome, was the beating 
of their arms with such vehemence as to render them 
black and blue.' It will not then be an unnatural 
supposition to consider Ezekiel's uncovering of his arm, 
when he was personating the Jewish people at the time 
Jerusalem was besieged, as the exposing the bruises of 
lamentation he had inflicted on that part. Jerome tells 
us, that on the return of tbe day on which Jerusalem 
was taken- by the Romans and demolistietl, the Jeirs 
annually assembled in great numbers, many of them 
decrepit old women and aged men in rags, bearing the 
marks of God's displeasure both in their persons and 
dress, and while the memorial of the death and resur- 
rection of the Lord appeared with great splendour, and 
tbe figure of the cross shone on the top of Mount Olivet, 
these miserable people mourned over the ruins of their 
temple; and though their cheeks were covered with 
tears, (heir arms black and blue, and their hair all in 
disorder, the soldiers demanded money of them for the 
liberty of protracting their lamentations a little longer. 
Harmer, vol, tii. p. 413. 

No. 306.— iv, 9. Millei.] Thb is a kind of plant, 
which perhaps derives its name from its thrusting forth 
such a quantity of grains. Thus in Latin it is called 
milium, as if one stalk bore athousand grains. (Martinii 
- Lex.) it is doubtless tbe same kind of grain as tliat 
which is called in the East duna, which now according 
to Niebuhr, is a kind of millet, and when made into bati 
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br^ with camels mitk, oil, butter, or grease, isatmost 
the only food which is eaten by the common people in 
^ Arabia Feli ic. He further says, *' I found it so disagree, 
able, that I should willingly have preferred to it plain 
barley bread." (Description de PArabie, p. 45, 135.) 
This remark appears to illustrate the passage of Ezekiel 
1 here referred to. 

No. 307. — viii. 7. A hole in the wait) Caves, and 
othef similar subterraneous recesses^ consecrated to the 
worship of the sun, were very generaHy, if not univer- 
sally, in request among nations where that superstition 
was practised. The mountains of Chusistan at this day 
abound with stupendous excavations of this sort. Allu- 
sive to this kind of cavern temple, and this species of 
devotion, are these words of Ezekiel. 1'be prophet in 
a vision beholds, and in the most sublime manner stig- 
matizes the horrible idolatrous abominations which the 
Israelites had borrowed from their Asiatic neighbours of 
Cbaldfea, f^ypt, and Persia. And he brought me, says 
the prophet, to the door of the court; and when I looked, 
behold, A HOLE IN THE WALL. Then said he unto mc, 
aon of man, dig now in the wall; and, when I had digged 
iathe wall, behold, a door. And hesaid unto vie, go m, 
(that is, into this cavern temple) and behoUl the wicked 
abominatiDns that they do there. Su I went in, and saw, 
and behold, every/orm of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts, and all'the idols of the house of Israel, were 

rOSTRAYEt) UPON THE WALt, ROUKD ABOUT. In this 

■abterraneous temple were sevcntj/ men of the ancients 
of the house of Israel, and their employment was of a 
nature very' nearly similar to that of the priests in Sal- 
sette. They stood with every man his censer m 

his HAND, AND' A- THICK CLOUD OF INCENSE WENT UP. 

Then Said he unto me. Son of. man, hast thou seen what the 
imcientsqf the house cf Israel do in the dark, everi/ man 

VOL. I. F 
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in Me CHAMBERS OF HIS IMAGERY? In Egypt, to the 
particular idolatry of which country, it is plain, from his 
mentioning every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts, the prophet in this place alludes, these dark se- 
cluded recesses were called mystic cells, and in them 
were celebrated the secret mysteries of Isis and Osiris, 
represented by the quadrupeds sacred ko those deities. 
Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 212- 

No, 308. — viii, 14. Then he brought me to the door 
of the gate of the Lord's house, which was toward the north, ' 
and behold there sal women weeping for Tammus.'] The 
ancient Greeks used to place their dead near the doors 
of their houses, and to attend them there with mourning. 
{Potter's Archaeol. Gnec. b. iv. cap. 3.) Chandler ob- 
served the continuance of this custom when travelling 
in Greece. " A woman was sitting at Megara, with 
the door of her cottage open, lamenting her dead hus- 
band aloud." (p. 195.) The weeping for Tammuz is 
described as performed near a door of the temple, per- 
haps with a view to such a custom. Possibly the mourn- 
ing of Israel at the door of each of their tents, in the 
wilderness, which so much displeased Moses, was a be- 
tvailing of their relations, as if actually dead, which they 
might apprehend would be the sure consequence of 
their wandering there without any support but manna. 
Harmer, vol. iii. p. 378. 

No. 309.— viii. 17. They put the branch to their 
nose.\ Thb expression undoubtedly alludes to some 
particular ceremony belonging to their idolatrous wor- 
ship. Mr. Lowth {on the prophets) saj's, the words 
may refer to a custom among the idolaters of dedicating 
a branch of laurel, or some other tree, to the honour of 
the sun, and carrying it in their hands at the time of 
their worship. 'Ls.vfU fOrigines Hebraa, vol. iii. p. 4.) 
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observes, that the most reasonable exposition is, that the 
worshipper, with a wand in his band, would touch the 
idol, and then apply the stick to his nose and mouth, iii 
token of worship and adoration. 

No. 310. — ix, 4. Mark upon the foreheads. 1 Mr. 
Maurice, speaking of the religious rites of the Hindoos, 
says, before they can enter the great pagoda, an " in- 
dispeiisible ceremony takes place which can only be 
performed by the hand of a brahmin ; and that is, the 
impressing of their foreheads with the tilak, or mark of ' 
different colours, as they may belong either to the sect 
of Vecshnu,or Seeva. It',thetemplebethat of Veeshnu, 
their foreheads are marked with a longitudinal line, and 
the colour used is vermilioik If it be the temple of Sceva, 
they are marked with a parallel line, and the colour used 
is turmeric, or saffron. But these two grand sects being 
^ain subdivided into numerous classes, both the size 
and the shape of the tiluk are varied in proportion to 
their superior or inferior rank. In reg-ard to the tUuk, 
I must observe, that it was a custom of very ancient 
date in Asia, to mark their servants in the forehead. It 
is alluded to in these words of Ezekiel, where; the Al- 
mighty commands his angels to go through the midst of 
the city, and set a mark on the foreheads of the men who 
sighfor the abominations committed in the midst thereof. 
The same idea occurs also in Bev. vii. 3. 

Indian Antiquities, vol. v- p. 82. 

No. 311, — xiii. 18. 7''hat sew pillows to arm-holes.'] 
In Barbary and the Levant they " always cover the 
floors of their houses with carpets; and along the sides 
of the wall or floor, a range of narrow beds or njattrasscs 
is often placed upon these carpets; and, for their 
further ease and convenience, several velvet or damask 
bobters sxe placed upon these carpets oi Hiattrasscs — 
P3 
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indulgences that BCem to be alluded to by the stretching 
of themsthes upon couches, and by the sewing of pillows 
to arm-holes." (Amos vi. 4, Shaw's Ttov. p. 209. 2d 
edit.) But Lady M. W- Montague's description of a 
Turkish lady's apartment throws sti)l more light on thit 
passage. She says, (Letter 32. vol. ii. p. 55.) *• The 
rooms are all spread with Persian carpets, and raised at 
one end of tliem, about two feet. This is the sophai 
which is laid with a richer sort of carpet, and ^1 round 
it, a sort of couch, raised half a foot, covered with rich 
silk according to the fancy or magni6cence of the owner. 
Round about this are placed, standing against the waifs, 
two rows of cushions, the first very large, and the rest 
little ones. These seats are so convenient and easy, 
that I believe Lshall never endure chairs again as long as 
I live." And in another place (Letter 33, vol. ii. p. 68.) 
she thus describes the fair Fatima: " On a sopha raised 
three steps, and covered with fine Persian carpets, sat 
the kahya's lady, leaning on cushions of white satin 
embroidered. She ordered cushions to be given me, 
and took care to place me in the corner, which is the 
place of honour." 

No. 312. — xiii, 19, Pieces of bread-l At Algiers they 
have public bakehouses for the people in common, so 
that the women only prepare the dough at home, it 
being the business ^f other persons to bake it. Boys 
arc sent about the streets to give notice when they are 
ready to bake bread ; " upon this the women within 
come and knock at the inside of the door, which the 
boy hearing makes towards the house. The women open 
the door a very little way, and hiding their faces, deliver 
the cakes to him, which, when baked, he brings to the 
door again, and the women receive them in the same 
manner as they gave 'them." This is done almost every 
day, and they give the boy a /»««, or liitle cake, for the 
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baking, which the baker sells. (Pitts's Travels, p. 65. ) 
This illustrates the account of the false prophetesses 
receiving as gratuities piec« o/' bread: they are com- 
pensations still used in the East, but are compensations 
of the meanest kind, and for services of the lowest sort. 
Harmer, vol. i. p. 270. 

No. 313- — xxi. 21. For the king of Babybn stood at 
the parting of the way.] Heb. mother of the way. It is 
a common thing among the people of the East to deno- 
minate a man the father of a thing for which he is re- 
markable. It appears also that both people and places 
may in like manner be called the inother of such things 
for which they are particularly noticed. Thus Niebuhr 
-tells us, that the Arabs call a woman that sells butter 
omm essubbet, the mother of butter. He also says, that 
there is a place between Basra and Zoheir, where an ass 
happened to fall down, and throw the wheat with which 
the creature was loaded into some water, on which ac- ' 
count that place is called to this day, the mother of wheat. 
(Vmf. en Arable, torn. i. p, 263.) 

In like manner, in theBibliotheque Orientale of If Her- 
belot, (p. 686, 358.) mnrn alkciab, or the mother of 
books, signifies the book of the divine decrees: and at 
other times the first chapter of the Koran. The mother 
of the throat is the name of an imaginary being (a fairy) 
who is supposed to bring on and cure that disorder in 
the throat, which we call the quinsy. In the same col- 
lection we are told, that the acacia, or Egyptian thorn, 
is called by the Arabians die mother of satyrs, because 
these imaginary inhabitants of the forests and deserts 
were supposed to haunt under them. After this we 
shall not at ^11 wonder when we read of Nehuchadnea- 
zar's standing iti the mother of the way, a remarkable 
place in the road,. where be was to determine whethet 
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be would go to Jerusalem, or to some other pUce, ono 
branch of the road pointing to Jerusalem, the other 
leading to a different town. 

Habmee, vol. iv. p. 442. 

No. 314. — xxi. 21. ffeniade his arrows bright.] This 
was for the purpose of divination. Jerome on this pas- 
sage says, that " the nianner of divining by arrows was 
thus. They wrote on several arrows the names of the 
cities they intended to make war against, and then put- 
ting them promiscuously all together into a quiver, they 
caused them to be drawn out in the manner of lots, and 
that city whose name was on the arrow first drawn out 
was the first they assaulted." A method of this sort of 
divination, different from the former, is worth noticii^. 
Bella Valla says, (p. 276.) " I saw at Aleppo a Maho- 
metan, who caused two persons to sit upon the ground, 
one opposite to the othbr, and gave them four arrows 
into their hands, which both of them held with their 
points downward, and as it were in two right lines 
united one to the other. Tlien, a question being put 
to him about any business, he fell to murmur his en- 
chantments, and thereby caused the said four arrows of 
their own accord to unite their points together in the 
tnidst, (though he that held them stirred not his hand) 
and, according to the future event of the matter, those 
of the right side were placed oyer those of the left, or oil 
the contrary." This practice the writer refers to diabo- 
lical influence. 

I'he method of divination practised by some of the 
idolatrous Atabs, but which is prohibited by the Koran, 
is too singular to be unnoticed, " The arrows used by 
them for this purpose were like those with which they 
fast lota, being without heads or feathers, and were kept 
in the temple of some idol, in whose presence they were 
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consulted. Seven such arrows were kept at the temple 
of Mecca: but generally in divination they make use of 
three only, on one of which was written, my Lord hath 
commanded mc; on another, my Lord hath forhiddea 
me; and the third was hiank. If the first was drawn, 
they looked on it as an approbation of the eiiterprize in 
question: if the second, they made a contrary conclu- 
sion; but, if the third happened to be drawn, they 
mixed them, and drew over again, till a decisive answer 
was given by one of the others. These divining arrows 
were generally consulted before any thing of moment 
was undertaken, as when a man was about to marry, 
or about to go a journey, or the like." 

Sale's Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 168. » 

No. 315. — xxiii. 15. Ihfed atltre.'] " The high priest 
of Mithra wore a linen tiaTa, or mitre, of great mE^ni- 
tude, and rolled round several fimes, in imitation of the 
convolutions of the orbs. Possibly the name of mitre 
might be primarily derived from this high conical cap 
worn in the rites of Mithra, which was also covered with 
rays, and painted with various devices. It is to these 
caps that Ezekiel alludes when he ridicules the orna- 
ments that decorated the Gods of the Sabian idolaters, 
which he calls, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed jipon 
the walls with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their 
loiTts, and exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads. 
The brahmins and their deities, to this day, wear the 
mystic belt, or girdle ; and it has been observed, from 
ancient travellers, that they formerly wore a cap or tur-' 
ban of white muslin, folded round the head in such a 
manner as that the extremities of the folds exhibited 
to the spectator the appearance of the two horns of a 
fow, that is, of the moon in her increase." 

Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. v. p. 233. 
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No. 316. — xxiii. 12 — 16.] " The Egyptians and 
Ethiopians were the undoubted descendants of Ham ; so 
possibly might be the Hindoos, and consequently all 
must be supposed to have been infected with the origi- 
nal idolatry of Cfaaldaea, that primeval country, where 
their ancestors so long resided. This passage of Ezekiel 
will elucidate the superstitious rites practised in the 
mystic cellof Egypt, and of the sculptures portrayed od 
the walls, both of those cells, and the caves of India. 
"Whoever attentively considers what, from various au- 
thors, and some of such unimpeachable veracity as Nie- 
buhr,'Hunlrr, and Perron, has been related concerning 
the splendid regal ornaments that decorate the head and 
neck; the zones, jewelled or serpentine, that gird round 
the waist of the Indian statues; whoever, in India, has 
seen the profusion of vermilion or saffron, with which, 
according to his cast, the devout Hindoo marks both 
his own forehead and that of the deity be adores, must 
agree with me, that no allusion to these ornaments can 
be apparently moie direct, and no description of the 
images themselves more accurate, than this of Ezekiel. 
Under the character of Aholibah, an abandoned pro- 
■ stitute, does Jehovah thus parabolically stigmatize the 
idolatrous devotion of the apostate Judah. She doated 
upon the Aisyrians, her neighbours; captains and ruiers, 
clothed nwst gorgeouslt/ — and,whenshesawmenportraT/ed 
upon the walls, the images of the Chaldteansportratjedwith 
vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding 
in dj^ed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look 
tOf after the manner of the Babylonians of Ckaldea, the 
land of their nativity; then, as soon as she saw thent with 
her eyes, she doated upon them, and sent messengers unto 
them UTtio Chaldea. And a^ain, towards the close of the 
same chapter it is said. Moreover this they haie done unto 
VWi WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN THEIR. CHILDREN TO 
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THEIR idols; then they came, the same day, unto mi/ 
sanctuary to prqfa/ie it. — And furthermore, ye have 
sentjor men to come from far, unto ■whom a messenger was 
sent, and, lo ! th^ came, for whom thou didst wash 
THYSELF, (that is, perform ablutions)_PAiNTEDsT thine 

EYES, AND DECKEDST THYSELF WITH OKNAMENTS, 

and sattest upon a stately bed, with a table (that is, as 
altar) prepared before it, whereupon thou hast 

SET MINE INCENSE AND MINE OIL. And a VOtCC of a 

multitude, being at ease, was with her, and with ike men of 
the common sort were brought Sabians (that is, worship' 
pers of the planets )_/>'OTn the wilderness, who pot brace- 
lets UPON THEIR HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL CROWNS 
UPON THEIR HEADS." 

Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol, ii. p. 375. 

No. 3 1 7. — xxiii. 40. Thou didst wash thyself, paiTti- 
edst thine eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments.'] 
Chardin supposes that the decorations and attitude 
which the prophet gives to Aholibah are those of a 
bride. *' It is precisely after this manner the bride re- 
ceives her liusband in Asia. They carry her to a bath, 
they afterwards adorn her magnificently, they paint, 
they perfume her, they carry her fo the nuptial cham- 
ber, and they place her upon a bed." 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 123. 

No. 318. — xxiv. n. Put on thy shoes upon thy feet.1 
When Ezekiel was commanded to abstain from mourn- 
ing, he was ordered among other things to put ha shoes 
on his feet. This was certainly contrary to the practice 
of the Jews, and was therefore the more remarkable. 
Addison, in his account of the modern mourning of the 
Jews in Barbary, says, " the relations of the deceased, 
for seven days after the interment, stir not abroad, or if 
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by some extraordinary occasion they are forced to go 
out of doors, it is without shoes ; which is a token with 
tbem, that they have lost a dear friend." p. 213. 

No. 319. — xxiv. n. Cover not thy i^.] Dean 
- .i^i/i/ijion, in hisaccountof the Jewsof Barbary (p. 218.) , 
thus describes one nf their mourning rites. " Tbey re- 
turn from the grave to the house of the deceased, where 
one, who as chief mourner receives tbem, with his jaws 
tied up with a linen cloth, after the same manner that 
they bind up the dead. And by this the mourner is said 
to testify that he was ready to die with his friend. And 
thus muffled the mourner goes for seven days; during 
which time the rest of bis friends come twice every 
twenty-four hours to pray with him." This certainly 
explains what is meant by covering the lips, or the 
mouth, from which Ezekiel was commanded to abstain. 
The same rite was to be made use of by the leper when 
pronounced such by the priest. (Levii. xiii. 45.) 

No. 320.^xxvi, 14. Tyre shaU be as the lop »/ a rock, 
a place for fakers to dry their nets on,] This city stand- 
ing in the sea, upon a peninsula, promises at a distance 
something v^ ry magnificent. But when you come to it, 
you find no similitude of that glory, for which it was so 
renowned in ancient times, and which the prophet Eze- 
kiel describes, ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. On the north side 
it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle ; besides which 
you see nothing here but a mere Babel of broken walls, 
pillars, vaults, &c. there being not so much as one intire 
bouse left. Its present inhabitants are only a few 
wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and sub- 
sisting themselves chiefly upon Ashing, who seem to be 
preserved in this place by divine providence, as a visible 
argument huw God has fulfilled his word concerning 
Tyre. Maundrell, Journey, p. 48, 
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No. 321. — xxviii. 14. Thou art the anointed eheruh 
that coiereth.] This has been considered as a very ob- 
scure epithet to apply to the prince of Tyre, and great 
difficulties have occurred in explaining the meaning of 
the expression. It has been apprehended by some critics 
to be an allusion to the posture of the cherubic figures 
that were over the ark, (Ezod. xxv. 20.) and by others 
to signify the protection which this prince afforded to 
different neighbouring states. But the first of these in- 
terpretations is set aside by considering that the prophet 
evidently refers to a ^/vt'n^ cherub, not the posture- of 
the image of one made of gold, or of an olive tree. As 
to the other co'nsi ruction, it is inadmissible, because it 
does not appear from the prophecies that Tyre was 
remarkable for defending its neighbours, but rather the 
contrary. (Eiekid xxvi, 2. a.) Mr. Harmer (vol. iii. p. 
333.) proposes a new, and probably a just elucidation of 
this passage. He observes that takhtdar is a Persian 
word, which properly signifies a precious carpet, which 
is niade use of for covering the throne of the kings of 
Persia: and that this word is also used as an epithet by 
which the Persians describe their princes, on account of 
tbeir being possessed of this throne. The prophet 
Ezekiel may with the same view give this appellation to 
the prince of Tyre. Such an application of it is cer- 
tainly no more than strictly , reconcileable to the eastern 
taste. This explanation also answers to the rest of the 
imE^ry used in this f 



No, 32B. — xxxii. 27. Tkeif have laidtkeir swords tm- 
der their heads-l *' In Mingreiia they ^1 sleep with tbeir 
swords under their beads, and their other arms by their 
sides: and tbey bury them in the same manner, their 
arms being placed in the same position." (Chardin.) 
Bochart supposes that Meshech and Tubal mean Min- 
grelia. This seems to have been an ancient method (^ 
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honouring the dead. In the present instance, the mean- 
ing (if the prophet is, that they »ha]l be without the 
usual martial solemnities, with which the people of that 
country honoured their dead. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 133. 

No. 323.— xxxiii. 25. -Tc eat with the bloodJ] This 
v/as forbidden several times inthe law, as being a rite 
the heathens used in the sacrifices which they offered to 
their idols, as Spencer (deLegib. Heb.Xih. ii. cap. II.) 
proves at large. He also brings" many arguments to 
shew that the Hebrew phrase should be translated, near 
ike blood, in allusion to the idolatrous rite of pouring the 
blood of the slain beast into a vessel or pit, and then 
eating part of the sacrifice just by it. 

No. 524. — xxxiii. 26. Ye stand upon your sword.^ 
You make your strength the law of justice, according 
to the character giveii of ungodly men, (Wisdom'ii. 11.) 
Spencer {de Legib. Heb. lib. ii. cap. 11.) thinks that 
the expression alludes to a custom of the heathens, who 
put the blood of their sacrifices into a vessel or pit, in 
order to call up and consult evil spirits, and then stood 
with their swords drawn, to keep the demons off from 
doing them any harm. 

No. 325. — xxsiii. 30. TAy people stUl are talking 
against thee by the walls.] Severe as sometimes the cold 
weather is in the East, Rassel observes, that even in the 
depth of that season, when the sun is out, and there is 
no wind, it is warm, nay sometimes almost hot, in the 
open air; and Pococke informs us, that the people 
there enjoy it, for the Coptics spend their holidays in 
sauntering about, and sitting under their walls in winter> 
and under shady trees in summer. (Trav, i. p. 176.) 
This doubtless is to be understood of the poorer sort, 
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who have no places more proper for conversation with 
their friends; the better houses having po^rches with 
benches on each side, where the master of the family re- 
ceives visits, and dispatches business. These circum- 
stances greatly illustrate the words of Ezekiel, Also thou 
sanqfman, the children of thy peoplearestilltdkiTig against, 
thee, or rather, concerning thee, by the ivalls, arid in the 
doors of the houses, Xc. Hakh£R, vol. i. p. 22. 

No. 326. — xxxiv. 25. Tket/ shall dwell safely in the 
wilderness, and sleep in the 7»ioods.'\ The eastern shep- 
herds frequently lie abroad in the fields with their flocks, 
during the night, without a tent to shelter them. Char- 
din, thus describes an occurrence in his first excursion 
from Smyrna, (p. 157.) " About two in the morning, 
our whole attention was fixed by the barking of dogs, 
which, as we advanced, became exceedingly furious. 
Deceived by the light of the nK>on, we now fancied we 
could see a vijlage, and were much mortified to find only 
a station of poor goat-herds, without even a shed, and 
nothing for our horses to eat. They were lying, wrap- 
ped in their thick capots, or loose coats, by some glim- 
jnering embers among the bushes in a dale, under a 
spreading tree by the fold. — The tree was hung with 
rustic utensils; the she-goats, in a pen, sneezed, and 
bleated, and rustled to and fro. The shrubs by which 
our horses stood were leafless, and the earth bare." 
This account may stand as a comment on the words of 
Ezekiel: / wili make with them a covenant of peace, and 
will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land; atid 
thej/ shall dwell safely in the wilderness, and sleep in the 
woods. 

No. 327.— xliii. 8. Thresholds.] The threshold of 
the palace of a living prince, and that of a person de- 
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ceased, held in great esteem, are supposed to be the 
places where those who pi'opose to do them honour 
prostrated themselves, touching them with their fore- 
beads io token of solemn reverence. Probably, for this 
reason, Ezekiel calls tbesanctuary, the threshold of God, 
and temples of idols, their thresholds. It is certain the 
modern Persians make the threshold in particular the 
place where their devotees pay their reverence to their 
entombed saints. Thus immediately after the sixth dis- 
tich, inscribed on the front of the famous tomb at Com, 
follows this, '* Happy and glorious is the believer, who 
through reverence shall prostrate himself with his head 
on the threshold of this gate, in doing which he will 
imitate the sun and the moon." (Chardin, torn, i. p. 
203.) 

No. 328. — xliv. 2. This gate shall be shut.'] Amongst 
other instances of the extreme distance and profound 
awe with which eastern majesty is treated, Chardm says, 
(torn. iii. p. 69.) " It is a common <;ustom in Persia, that 
when a great man has built a palace, he treats the king 
and his grandees in it for several days; then the great 
gate of it is open : but when these festivities are over, 
they shut it up nevev more to be opened. This account 
may serve as a comment on the words of Ezekiel : Then 
said the Lord unto me, this gate shall be shut, it shall not 
be opened, and no man shall enter in by it : because the Lord 
God of Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be 
shut. It is /or the prince. 

Harmek, vol. iii. p. 329. 

No. 329. — xlv. 12. The shekel shall be twenty gerahs; 
twenty shekels, twenty-jive shekels,Ji/teen shekels shall be 
■ yourmaneh.] Thissingularmethod of reckoning, adopt- 
ed by Ezekiel, is perfectly conformable to the general 
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practice; for Chardm says, "it is the custom of the East, 
in their accounts and reckonings of a sum of money, to 
specify the different parte of which it is composed: 
talking after this manner; I owe twenty-five, of which 
the half is twelve and one half, the quarter six and ons 
fourth, &c." Haemeb, vol, ii, p. £12. 
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No. 330.— DANIEL i. 8. 

But Daniel purposed in his heart, that he would not defile, 
himself with the portion of the king's meat. 

It was the custom of most nations, before their itieals, 
to make an oblation of some part of what they ate and 
drank to their gods, as a thankful acknowledgment that 
every thing which theyenjoyed was their gift. These 
oblations were called libamina among the Romans, so 
that every entertainment had something in it of the na- 
ture of a sacrifice. This ftractice generally prevailing, 
made Dani&l and his friends look upon the provisions 
coming from the king's table as no better than meats 
offered to idols, and, by being so offered, to be ac- 
counted unclean or polluted. (Ezek. iv, 13. lios. ix. J. 
compared with Acts xv. 20.) 

No. 331. — ii. 4. king, live/or ever.'] This ancient 
wish and address to the throne «eems most manifestly 
to have taken its rise from an ancient and OTiginal 
apprehension, that those who could obtain favour and 
mercy through the promised Messiah would reaUy live 
for ever, and have not only as great, but greater powerit 
to be useiiiL hereafter, than they have had on earth. 
, King's Morsels of Criticism, vol. i, p. 469. 

No. 332. — V. 13. Then was Daniel brought beforethe 
king.^ Chardin gives an account of a very singular kind 
of honour paid the Persian princes after their deaths— 
that it was usual to drive their physicians and astrologers 
from court. This he supposes to Be of great antiquity, 
and to have been the cause of Daniel's absence* when 
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ficlshazzar saw the hand writing his doom on the 
wall, which writing no body that was then with him 
could explain. Daniel was not, it is certain, only occa- 
Eionally absent from this solemnity, which was conducted 
in a manner affronting to the God of Israel ; for it 
appears from ver. 13. that he was not at all personally 
known to Belshazzar. This has been supposed to have 
been owing to his having been a yicious and a weak 
prince. Chardin supposes, on the other hand, that the 
ceremoni^ of the Persian court required it. The first 
reason hardly accounts for his absence,' since weak and 
Ticioosasbemightbe,NicotrIs, his mother, who appears 
to have been no stranger to the great abihties of Daniel, 
who is said to have been a lady of great wisdom, and who 
is believed to have had the chief management of affairs, 
might have employed Daniel in matters of state, which, 
in all probability, considering his eminence, would have 
madehim known to the king; he did not however know 
him ; she did not therefore employ Daniel. From the 
queen mother's recommending Belshazzar to consult 
Daniel, I collect, .says Chardin, that Daniel had been 
mazotiled (displaced) at the death of the king ; for in the 
East, when the kin^ dies, the physicians and astrologers 
arc displaced; the first, for not having driven away 
death; and the other, for not having predicted it. 

H^RMER, vol.ii, p. 165. 

No. 333. — V. 27, Thou art weighed in the balances.} 
From (be following extract it will appear that there is 
an allusion in these words, which will justify a literal 
interpretation of them. '* The first of September, (which 
was the late mogul's birth-day) he, retaining an ancient 
yearly custom, was in the presence of his chief grandees 
weighed in a b^ance: the ceremony was performed 
within his house, or tent, in a fair spacious room, wliere- 
into none were admitted but by special leave. The 

vol.. I, Q 
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scales in which be was thus weighed were plated with 
gold; and so was thebeam, on whichthcy hung by great 
chains, made likewise of that most precious metal. The 
king sitting in one of them, was weighed first against 
silver coin, which immediately afterwards was distri- 
buted among the poor; then was he weighed against 
gold ; after that against jewels, (as they say ) but, I ob- 
served (being there present with my lord ambassador) 
that he was weighed against three several things, laid in 
silken bags on the contrary scale. When I saw him in 
the balance, 1 thought on Belshazzar, ^vho was found 
too light. (Dan. v. 27.) By his weight, {of which his 
physicians yearly keep an exact account) they presume 
to guess of the present estate of his body, of which they 
speak flatteringly, however they think it to be." Sir 
Thomas Roe's Foyage to India. 

No. 334.---V. 29. Tkejj clothed Daniel with scarkf^] 
This was designed to honour Daniel, and certainly was, 
according to the custom of the East, a ceremony highly 
expressive of dignity. To come out from the presence 
of a superior in a garpient different from that in which 
the person went in, was significant of approbation and 
promotion. Whether it was the precise intention of 
this clothing to declare Daniel's investiture witli the dig- 
nity of the third ruler of the kingdom, or whether it was 
aa honorary distinction, unconnected with his advance- 
ment, cannot be absolutely decided, because calfetans, 
or robes, are at this day put on people with both views. 
Chardin has a pass^^e, from which it appears how easy 
it is immediately to put a garment on a person they in- 
tend to honour, answerable to that degree of honour 
they design to do him, let it be what it will. After 
having observed, that in Persia and the Indies they not 
only give a vestment, but a complete suit of clothes, 
vyl^en they would do a person more honour than conir. 
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m'on, contrary t<J what is practised in Turkey and Cliina, 
he goes on to observe, that these presents of vestments 
are only from superiors to inferiors, not from equab to 
equals, nor from the mean to the great. Kings constantly 
give them to ambassadors, residents, and envoys, and 
send them to princes who are their tributaries, and pay 
them homage. They pay great attention to the quality 
. or merit of those to whom these vestments or habits are 
given ; they are always answerable to their rank. Those 
that are given to their great men have, in like manner, 
as much difference as there is between the degrees of 
honour they possess in the state. The kiifgs of Persia 
have great wardrobes, where there are always many 
hundreds of habits ready, designed for presents, and 
sorted. The intendant of the wardrobes (which they 
call kalaat kone, that is, the house of kalaats, that being 
the name given those vestments that are made presents 
of) sends ope of them to the person the great master 
orders, and of that kind the order directs. More than 
forty tailors are always employed in this house. This 
difference of vestments, as to the stuff they are made of, 
is not observed in Turkey ; there they are pretty much 
alike in point of richness, but they give more or fewer, 
■according to the dignity of the persons to whom they 
are presented, or the degree in which they would caress i 
them. There are ambassadors who have received twenty- 
five or thirty of them for themselves and attendants; 
and several are given to one person, respect being had 
to the place he holds. In the yeaf 1675, the king of 
Persia having returned answer to the agents of the 
grand^n of Teimuras-can, the last king of Iheria, (who 
solicited his return lo court, and was then in Muscovy) 
that l^e should be welcome, and this young prince having 
come to the frontiers, his majesty sent One of his officers 
to bring him lo him, and to defray his expences, with 
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a very rich present, in which, among other things, were 
tive complete suits of clothes. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. SS. 

No. 335, — viii. 5. An he-goai.'] A goat is very pro- 
perly made the type of the Grecian or Macedonian em- 
pire, because the Macedonians at first, about 200 years 
before Daniel, were denominated, ^Egeadte, or the 
goafs people; and upon this occasion, as heathen 
authors report : Caranus, the first king, going with a 
great multitude of Greeks to seek new habitations ia 
Macedgnia, was commanded by the oracle to take the 
goatsfor his guides to empire; and afterwards, seeing an 
herd of goats flying from a violent storm, he followed 
them to Edessa, and there fixed the seat of his empire, 
made the goats his ensigns or standards, and called 
the city jEgea^ or the Coat's Town, and the people 
JEgtada, or the Goat's People. The city vEgese was 
likewise the usual burying place of the Macedonian 
kings. It is also very remarkable, that Alexander's son 
by Roxana was named Alexander ^gus, or the son of 
the goat; and some of Alexander's successors are re- 
presented in their coins with goat's horns. 

Bf^ Newton or th^ Prophecies, vol. ii, p. 29, 
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No. 336.— HOSEA iii, 2. 

An homer of barlof. 

Chardin observed in the East, that in their contracts 
for their temporary wives, {which are known to be fre- 
quent there) there is always the formaUty of a measure 
of corn mentioned, ovet and above the sura of money 
which is stipulated. This will perhapsaccount for Ho' 
sea's purchasing a woman of this sort for fifteen pieces 
of silrer and a certain quantity of barley. 

Uarmer, vol. ii. p. 513. 

No. 337.-4V. 12. Their siof dechreth unto them.1 
The method of divination alluded to by the prophet in 
these words, is supposed to have been thus performed. 
The person consulting measured his staS* by spans, ot 
by, the length of his finger, saying, as he measured, " T 
will go, or, I will not. go; I will do such a thing, or, I 
will not do it;" and as the last span fell out, so he 
determined. Cyril and Tbeophylact, however, give a 
different account of the matter. They say that it was 
performed by erecung two sticks, after which they mur- 
mured forth a certain cbarm, and then, according as the 
sticks fell, backwards or forwards, towards the right or 
left, they gave advice in any af^ir. 

No. 338. — ix< 10. The first ripe in the Jig-tree at her 
first time.] " In Barbary, and no doubt in the hottef 
climate of Judea, after mild winters, some of the more 
forward trees will now and then yield a few ripe figs, six 
weeks or more before the full season. Such is probably 
the allusion iu this place." Shaw's Travels, p. 143, 
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No. 339, — xi. 2. Graven images.'] " We read fre- 
quently of graven images, and of molten images, andtbe ' 
words are become so familiar, as names of idolatrous 
images, that although they are not well chosen to ex- 
press the Hebrew names, it seems nbt advisable to change 
them for others, that might more exactly correspond 
with the origind. The graven image was not a thing 
wrought in metal by the tool of the workman we should 
now call an engraver: nor was the molten image an 
image made of metal, or any other substance melted, and 
shaped in a mould. In fact, the graven im^e and the 
molten image are the same thing, under diHerent names. 
The images of the ancient idolaters were first cut out of 
wood by the carpenter, as is very evident from the pro- 
phet Isaiah, This figure of wood was overlaid with 
plates either of gold or silver, or sometimes perhaps of 
an inferior metal; and in this finished state it was 
called a graven image ('(. e. a carved image), in refer- 
ence to the inner solid figure of wood, and a molten 
^t. e. an overlaid, or covered) image, in reference to the 
outer metalline case or covering. Sometimes both epi- 
thets are applied to it at once. / wiUctii off the graven 
and molten image. fNakum i.li.) Again, What profit- 
eth the graven and molten image? (Hab.'u. 18.) The 
English word tnolten conveys a notion of melting, or 
fusion. But this Is not the case with the Hebrew word' 
for which it is given. The Hebrew signifies, generally, 
to overspread, or cover all over, in whatever manner, 
according to the diBerent subject, the overspreading or 
covering be effected; whether by pouring forth a sub- 
stance in fusion, or by spreading a cloth over or before, 
or by hammering on metalline plates. It is on account 
of this metalline case, that we find a founder employed 
to make a graven image ("Judges xvii, 3'. ) ; and that we 
read in Isaiah xl. 19. of aworkican that melteth a graven, 
image i and in another place (cap. xliv.) we find the 
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question, who halh molten a graven image f In these two 
passives the words should be overlayeth, and overlaid" , 
Bp.tIoR.zLEv's Hosea,p. 134. 

No. 340. — xiv. 5. I-ofiU be as the dew unto Israel.'] 
The earth while it supplies the various plants which 
grow upon it, is .supphed for that purpose very much by 
the dew, which is full of oleaginous particles. " The 
dews seem to be the richest present the atmosphere 
gives to the earth; having, when putrefied in a vessel, 
a black sediment like mud at the bottom ; this seems to 
cause the darkish colour to the upper part of the ground; 
and the sulphur which is found in the dew may be the 
chief ingredient of the cement of the earth, sulphur - 
being very glutinous, as nitre is dissolvent. Dew has 
both these." (Toll's Husbandry, c. 6.) A hvely com- 
ment this upon the promise in this passage, / xeiU be at 
the dew unto Israel. 
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No. 3+1.— JOEL i. V. 

H(m>l aU^e drinkers of wifte, became of the new wine, for 
it is cut offfronn your mouth. 

I'hat old wine was moit esteemed in tbe E&st is clear 
from the words of our Lord. No man also having drank 
old wine, straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is 
belter. (Luke v. 39.) By a false translation in these 
words of Joel, nezD is put instead of sweet wine. Wine 
of this sort, as appears from tbe ancient eastern transla* 
tors of tbe Septuagint, was chiefly esteemed formerly; 
for that which our version renders, royal wine in a6ua- 
dance, according to the stale of the king, (Esth. i. 7.) 
they translate much and sweet wine, such as the king 
himself drank. A remark that Russel makes on tbe 
white wines of Aleppo may help to explain this. They 
are palatable, but thin and poor, and seldom keep sound 
above a year. (Hist, of Aleppo, f. 19.) Such, however, 
as were capable of being kept till tbey were old, and 
which those that loved drinking desired, were those of 
the sweet sort, and consequently proper subjects for the 
threatening of the prophet. But what completes and 
finishes the illustration of this passage. is a curious obser- 
vation of Dr. ShawYT'^'^I'-P- 146i) concerning the wine 
of Algiers. " The wine of Algiers, before the locusts 
destroyed the vineyards in the years 1723 and 1724, was 
not inferior to the best hermitage, either in briskness of 
taste or flavour ; but since that time it is much degene- 
rated, having not hitherto (1732) recovered its usual 
qualities." It is a desolation of their vineyards by 
locusts that Joel threatens, which, it seems, injures their 
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produce for many years, and consequently nothing wat 
more natural than to call the drunkuds of Israel to mourn 
on that occasion. See Acts ii. 1 3. which prol^bly isto 
be understood of sweet wine also. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 386. 

No. 342. — i. 17. Garners.'] Dr. SJiaw infwTns us, 
fTVav. p. 139.) that "inBarbary, afteTlhegrain is win- 
nowed, they lodge it in mattamores, or subterraneoai m«- 
gasines, two or three hundred of which are sometimes 
tt^ether, tbe smaUest holding four hundred bushels." 
And Dr. Russell says, (Hist of Aleppo, p. 18.) that 
" aboDt Aleppo in Syria their granaries are even at this 
day subterraneous grottos, the entry to which iiby a 
small hole or opening like a welt, often in the highway; 
and as they are commonly left open when empty, they 
make it not a little ^ngerous riding near the villages in - 
the night" 

No. 343.— i. 19. Thrfiame hatA burn$ all the ines of 
thejield.l There are doubtless different methods ior fell- 
ing timber, practised by various nations. In more rude 
and uncivilized times, and even stJU among people of 
that description, we may expect to find the most simple^ 
and perhaps, as tbey may appear to us, inconvenient 
contrivances adopted. Prior to tbe invention of suitable 
implements, such means as would any way eflect this 
purpose Would certainly be resorted <o. We must not be 
surprised then to find that formerly, and in the present 
day, trees were felled by the operation of fire. Thus 
Niebuhr says, " we cannot help condemning tbe unskil- 
ful expedient which these highlanders employ for fell- 
ing trees; they set fire to the root, and keep it burning 
till tbe tree felts of itself." (Travels, vol. i. p. 300.) Mr. 
^fruce mentions whole forests, whose uoderwood'and ve- 
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getation is thus consumed. Possibly this custotn nay be 
alluded to in Zech. xii. 6. 7 will make the governors of 
Jtidah like a hearth of fire among the wood, and like a 
torch of fire in a sheaf and ihey thail SJeoour all the people 
round about. Such fires may be kindled either from 
design or accident. In such instances, as obtaining the 
timbo- is the object, these 6res are purposely lighted, 
and would be so managed as to do as litde damage as 
possible, though some injury must certainly result from 
this method of felling trees. Strange as it may seem, we 
learn from Turner's Embassy to Tibet, (p. 13.) that 
there " the only method of felling timber in practice, 
I was informed, .is by fire. In the trees marked out for 
this purpose, vegetation is destroyed by burning their 
trunks half through; being left in that state to dry, in 
the ensuing year the fire is again appUed, and they are 
burnt till they fall." Ad allusion to stanething of this 
kind the prophet Joel certainly has in these words. 
Perhaps it may be rather to a general undesigned de- 
vastation by fire, than to any coDtrivance for procuring 
th^ timber. 

No. 344. — iii. 3. ^nd sold a girl for wme, that they 
might drink.'] Considered as slaves are in the East, 
they are sometimes purchased at a very low price, Joel 
complains of the contemptuous cheapness in which the 
' Israelites were held by those who made them captives. 
T'A^y have cast lots for my people, and have given a bm/ for 
an harlot, and sold a girl for wine, that thof might drink. 
On this passage C^t/rcftn remarks, that, "the Tartars, 
Turks, and Cosaques, sett the children sometimes as 
cheap, which they take. Not only has this been done 
in Asia, where examples of it are Irequent; our Europe 
has seen such desolations. When the Tartars came 
into Poland they carried off all they were able. I went 
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thither some years after. Many persons of the court 
assured me that the Tartars, perceiving that they would 
no more redeem those that they had carried off, sold 
. them for a crown, and that they had purchased them 
for that sum. In Mingrelia they sell them for pro- 
risimiB, and for wine." 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 374. 
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No. 345.— AMOS ii. I, 

ffe burnt the bones of the king of Edam into Unu. 

To plaster the walls of his home with it, as the Chaldee 
paraphrase explains the text, which was a cruel insult- 
ing over the dead. A piece of barbarity resembling 
this is told by Sir Ptad Jtj/caut, f Present Stale of the 
Greek Church, ch. ii.) that the wall of the city of Phila- 
delphia was made of the bones of the besieged, by the 
prince who took it by storm. 

No. 346. — iii. 12, The comer. '\ Sitting in tlie cof" 
net is a stately attitude, and b expressive of superiority. 
Bussel says, *' the divans at Aleppo are formed in the 
following manner. Across the upper end, and along the 
sides of tlie room, is fixed a wooden platform, four feet 
broad and six inches high ; upon this are laid cotton 
mattrasscs exactly of the same breadth, and over these 
a cover of broad cloth, trimmed with gold lace and 
fringes, hanging over to the ground. A number of 
large oblong cushions stuffed hard with cotton, and 
faced with flowered velvet, are then ranged in the plat- 
form close to the wall. The two upper comers of the 
divan are furnished also with softer cushions, half the 
size of the others, which are laid upon a square fine mat> 
trass, sjiread over these of cloth, both being faced with 
brocade. The comers in this manner distinguished are 
held to W the places of honour, and a great noan never 
oflTers to resign them to persons of inferior rant." Mr. 
Antes, among other observations made on the manners 
and customs of the Egyptians, from 1770 to 1782, says, 
sn his being carried befwe one of the beys of Egypt, in 
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about half an hoar the bey arrived, with aH lus meo, aad 
lighted flambeaus before him ; he alighted, and went up 
stairs into a room, sat down in a corner, and all his peo- 
ple placed themselves in a circle round him. 

No. 347. — iii. 12. Apiece of an ear.'\ It seems odd 
to mention this as what a shepherd rescues ixom a lion, , 
but Russell (Hist, of Aleppo, p. 53.) informs us, that 
about that city they have one species of goat whose ears 
are considerable things, being t^ten a foot long, and 
broadin proportion. ' 

No. 348. — iii. 15. I will smite the -winter house with 
thesianmer house.l There is a distinction made in the 
prophets between winter and summer houses. The ac- 
count Shaw gives (Trax. p. 34.) of the country seata 
about Algiers, may explain thisafiair, " The hills and 
valleys round about Algiers are all over beautiiled witih 
gardens and country seats, wbidier the inhabitants of 
better fashion retire during the heats of the summer. 
They are little white bouses, shaded with a varietur of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens. The gardens are all of 
them well stocked with melons, fruit, and pot-herbs of 
all kinds : and (what is chiefly regarded in these hot cli- 
mates) each of them enjoys a great conmiaod of water." 
These summer houses are built in the open country, and 
are small, though belon^ng to people of fashion, and 
as such explain in the most ample manner the words of 
Atnos, / •mill smite the winter hause, the palaces of- the 
great in the fortified towns, leilh the summer house, the 
small houses of pleasure used in the summer to which 
any enemy can have access; and the houses of ivory 
shall perish, those remarkable for their m^niflcence ; and 
the great houses shall haee an end, sailh the Lord, those 
which are distinguished by tbeir amplitude as well as 
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richness, built as tbey are in the strongest places, yet 
shall all perish like their country seats. (Jer. xxxvi. 
22.) Harmeb>vo1. i.p. 225. 

^o 349. V. 19. As if he leaned his hand on the tf all, 

end a serpent bit him.] Serpents sometimes concealed 
themselves in the holes and chinks of the wails of the 
eastern houses. This is confirmed by a remarltable 
story related \iy D'Hetbelot.—yimadeddvIat, who reigned 
in Persia in the tenth century .found himself reduced to 
ereat difficulties, arising from want of attentionto his 
treasury. Walking one day in one of the rooms of his 
palace, which had been before that time the residence of 
Jacout', his antagoni.il, he perceived a serpent, which 
put its bead out of a chink of the wall ; he immediately 
ordered that the place should be searched and the ser- 
pent killed. In opening the wall there, they found a 
secret place, in which they could not discover the ser- 
pent, but a treasure, which was lodged in several cof- 
fers, in which Jacout had deposited his most precious 
effects. Harmer, vol. iii. p. 91. 

No. 350.— V. 26. Ye have oorne the tabernacle of your 
Mobch.] It is thought with great probabihty, that Mo. 
loch, and those other pagan deities, which the Israehtea 
carried with them in the desert, were borne in mchis 
npon mens shoulders, or drawn about on coveted car- 
riages, as we know the heathens carried their idols ra pro. 
cession, or in public marches. There are some who 
believe that those sdver temples of the goddess Diana, 
which were made and sold at Efhesm, were aUo these 
■ niches, or portable temples, for the devotion of pd, 
griras. ' „ . J J 

The custom of eariying the images of the gods under 
tents and in covered litters came originally from the 
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Egyptians, Herodotus speaks of a feast of Isis, whereia 
her statue was carried upon a chariot with four wheels, 
drawn by her priests. The same author, speaking of 
one of their deities, says, they carried it from one tem- 
ple to another, inclosed in a little chapel made of gilt 
wood. Clemens of Alexandria speaks of an Egyptian 
procession, wherein they carried tvlro dogs of gold, an. 
hawfc, and an ii>is. The same father quotes the words 
of Menander, who rallied those vagrant divinities that 
could not continue in one place. Macrobius says, that 
the Egyptian priests carried the statue of Jupiter of 
ffeliopolis upon their shoulders, as the gods of the Ro- 
mans were carried in the pomp of the games of the cir- 
eos. Philo of Biblos relates, that they used to carry 
Agrotes, a Phtenician deity, in a covered niche upon a 
car drawn by beasts. (Euseb. Prap. lib. i.) 

The Egyptian priests placed Jupiter Ammen upon a 
little boat, from whence hung plates of silver, by the 
motion of which they formed a judgment of the will of 
the deity, and ^om whence they made their responses 
to suchas consulted them. The Egyptians and Cartha- 
ginians, as iJ'eriiE'uj reports, had little images, which were 
carried upon chariots, and gave oracles by the motion 
they communicated to these carriages. The Gauls, as 
we are told by Sulpicius Severus, carried their gods 
abroad into the fields, covered with a white veil, 7ii- 
citus speaks of an unknown goddess, who resided in an 
island of the ocean. They keep for her a covered cha- 
riot, which none dares approach but her priest: and 
when he says that the goddess is entered therein, two 
heifers are harnessed to it who draw the chariot where ' 
they think fit, and then bring it back into her grove. 
They wash the chariot, and the veils that cover it, and 
then they drown the slaves that were employed in the 
service, 
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Diodorus Sieulus apeaka of two small temples of gold. 
Tbuc was one at Laeedtemon, which was all of brass, and 
' therefore was called chalcotoichos, or the house of brass. 
Ficlor, in his description of Nome, gives instances of 
some of the same ntetal in that city ; but I should rather 
think that the little temples of Diana of Ephesus, which 
were made and sold by Demetrius the silversmith, were 
either models of the temple of their goddess, or niches 
wherein the goddess herself was represented. 
1 Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, art. Niches. 

No. 351.— vi. ♦. And eat the lambs out of thejoci.] 
Ckardin observes that lambs are in many places of the 
scripture spoken of as great delicacies. These and tbc 
kids must be eaten of, to form a conception of the mois- 
ture, taste, delicacy, and fat of this animal. As the 
eastern people are no friends of game, fish, or fowls, 
their most delicious food is the lamb and the kid; 
hence tb^ were used for presents. Judges xv. 1 . 1 Sam. 
xru-^SO; <bence also the enei^y of that expression, 
marroTti and fatness. Psalm Ixiii. 5. 

Hakmer, vol. i. p. 322. 

No. 352. — vi. 10. Then shall he sttt/, hold thy tongue, 
for we mai/ not make mention of the name of the Lord.] 
One of the ceremonies attending the funer^ of the 
Jews was that of conducting the corpse to the grave with 
singing. For tlas purpose mourning-women were re- 
tained in the East. On these occasions, Maillet say^ 
" the lower class of people are wont to call in certain 
wcHnen who play on the tabor, and whose business it u 
to sing mournful airs to the sound of this instrotnent, 
which they accompany with a thousand distortiuu of 
thetr limbs as frightful as those of pepple possessed by 
the devil. These women attend the corpse to the 
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fnire, intermixed with the female relations and friends 
of the deceased, who commooly hare their hair ia 
the utmost disorder, like the frantic bacchanalian 
women of the ancient heathens, their head^ covered 
with dustj their faces daubed with indigo, or at least 
rubbed with mud, and howling like mad people." It was 
also customary to accompany the body to its last home, 
with devout singing of men. Baasetl says, (Hiit. of 
Aleppo, p. 116.) " when the corpse is carried out, a 
number of sbeiks, with their tattered banners, walk 
first; next come the male friends, and after them the 
corpse, carried with the head foremost, upon men's- 
^ouiders. The bearers are relieved very often, for 
erery passenger thinks it meritorious to lend some littlo 
help on such solemn occasions. The nearest male rela- 
tions immediately follow, and the women close the pro- 
ces^on with dreadful shrieks, while the men all the way 
are singing prayers out of the Koran," Dean Addison 
particularly mentions, that he found this custpm prac- 
tised by the Jews of Barbary, and that they Comilioniy 
made use of the forty-ninth Psalm for this purpose. 
(Present Slate of the Jews, p. 218.) Mr. /farmer, (vol. 
iii. p. 411.) cDQceives that this latter custom of men re- 
citing portions of scripture gives us the true meaning of 
the prohibition in these words of Amos ; we mai/ not 
wake mention of the name of the Z/rrd: it is to be under- 
stood of the more sedate singing of parcels of holy writ, 
according to the modern practice of these countries: and 
certainly thiaiscontirmed from chap. viii. ver. 3. of the 
same prophet, where he speaks of many dead bodies ia 
every place, and says, theif shaU cost' them forth with 
silence, 

Ho. 353. — vi. 11. He will smite the great house -with 
breathes and the little house with cl^s.] Chardin, speak - 
.VM. I, ft 
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ing confeeming the rains, says, *' they are the rains, 
which cause the walls to Ittll, which are built of clay> 
the mortar plastering dissolving. This plastering hin. 
ders the water from penetrating the bricks; but whea 
the plastering has been soaked with wet, the wind 
cracks it, and occasions the rain in some succeeding 
showers to get between and dissolve every thing." This 
account illustrates the words of the prophet in a very 
bappy manner, as the housed were mostly built of tbesfi 
fragile materiab. (Ezek. xiii. U.) - 

Harmer, vol. i,p. 178. 

No. 354. — vii. 14. Sycamore fruity The sycamore 
fruit which grows sticking to the trunk of the tree, 
does not ripen till it is rubbed with iron combs, after 
which it ripens in four days. Jerome says, that with- 
out this management the figs are excessively bitter. 
Hasselquist, ^Travels, p. 261.) describing the ficus sy- 
comorus, or scripture sycamore, says, " it beds the 
latter end of March, and the fruit ripens in the begin- 
ning of June; it u wounded or cut by the inhabitants 
(of Lower Egypt) at the time it buds, for without this i 
precaution, they say, it will not bear fruit." 

• ' No. 355. — viii. 9. I will cause Ihesun to go down at 
noon, and I will darken the earth inthe clear day.] One 
of the usiatic poets, describing a calamitous and miser- 
able day, says it was a time in which the sun rose in the 
West. Amos threatened that God would make the suq 
go do-xn at noon, and would darken the earth in a clear 
day. ^T. Harmer observes (vol. ii. p, 186.) that though 
tbe% expressions are different, they are of the same 
, import, and serve to illustrate one another. They both 
signify how extremely short this time of prosperity 
would be, and how unexpectedly it would terminate^ 
Mr. lawth (Commentary onike Prophets,) says, Utat the 
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profdiet tiDuded to eclipses of the sun, for he nya that 
Arcbbtshop Uther bath observed in his annals, tbat 
about eleven yeus after the Ume thut Amos propbesiedj 
there were two great eclipses of the sun, and it is well 
known m what aa ominous light the ancients regarded 



No. 356. — ix. 6. It is he that buiUeth his stories in 
the heaven^ The chief rooms of the houses of Aleppo 
at this day are those above, the ground-floor being 
chiefly made use of for their horses and servants. Per- 
haps the prophet referred to this circumstance, when 
he spoke of the heavens as God's chambers, the most 
noble and splendid apartments of the palace of God, 
where his presence is chiefly manifested, and the col- 
lection of its offices, its numerous liule mean divisions, 
of this earth. Harmer, vol. i. p. 175. 

No. 357. — ix. 13. The ploughman shall overtake the 
reaper."] The Arabs commit' depredations of every de- 
fcripticHi. They strip the trees of their fruit even in 
its unripe state, as well as seize on tlfe seed and com 
of the husbandman. Maillel ascribes the alteration for 
the worse, that is found in the wine of a province io 
Egypt, to the precipitation with which they now gather 
the grapes. This was done to save them from the 
Arabs, " who frequently make excursions into it, espe* 
cially in the season in which the fruits begin to ripen. 
It is to save them from these depredations, that the 
inhabitants of the country gather them before th^ 
come to maturity." (Lett. viii. p. 296.) It is this cir- 
cumstance that must explain tliis pass^i^e of the pro- 
phet: Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of 
grapes him that soweth seed, and the mouatains shall drop 
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sweet wine, arid aU the hills shall melt : that is, the days 
riwil come when the grapes shall niot be gathered, as 
they were before, in a state of immaturity, for fear of 
Arabs or other destroying nations, but they shall be 
suffered to hang ti}l the time of ploughing; so perfect 
shall be the security of these times. 

Harmer, vol, i. p. 90. 
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No. 3S8.— -OBADIAH ISi 

'. / T% reward shaU return upon thine own head. ; ,, 

Some of the ancients were much given to observe 
tfmens, and were greatly influenced by them. Tbey 
endeavoured, if possible, toaroid whatthey conceived, 
to be thus portended. " The way to avert an omen, 
was, either to throw a stone at the thing, or to kill it 
out-right, if. it was an ominoua animal, and so the evil 
portended by it might fall upon its own head. If it 
was an unlucky speech, to retort it upon the speaker 
with an ej; MiJteAiiv <TOi, tibi in caput redeat ; i. e. let it fall 
upon thine o^n head: which perhaps is an expression 
borrowed from the 'Ifpsintiww, who, when they espied 
any thing in the victim that seemed to portend aiiy 
inisfortune to themselves or their country, used to pray- 
that it might »; KetJteXt^ Tto/nj'v T|»T£d«i, be turned upon 
the victim's head. The like expressions are sometimes 
made use of in holy scripture, as in Obad, 15. and se^ 
veral other places. Herodotus reports, that it was an 
Egyptian custom, from which it is probable the Grecians 
derived theirs. They curse, says he, the head of the 
victira in this manner, that if any misfortune impended 
over themselves, pr the country of Egypt, it might be 
turned upon that head." (Potter's Archaologia Graca, . 
vol. i. p. 346. edit. i795.) 
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i9.— MICAH IT. *. 

man under his virut tnd under Jna 
Jig-tree. 

est probably alludes to the delightfiil 
ch were partly composed of vineat 
retreat which- was enjoyed under 
EHiitd under th«r fig-trees. Narden 
vine arbours as cotnmon iu the 
[vol. i. p> 11.) and the Pranestine 
301, gives us the Jigoreof an ancient 



My soul desired the first rtpe/ruit.'] 
: made use of hy the prophet may 
:ood by the assistance of a temack 
rdin has made upon this passage. 
t the Persians and Turts are not 
Is, {Jutnbs, and melons in a matnic 
are remarkable for eating them be- 
As soon as ever they ap]»x»ch tcr 
use of them, the great dryiieas and 
ir preventing flatulencies. 

HARUE»t vol. i. p. *5St 
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No. 361.— NAHUM ii. 7. 

And Huzsah shall be led tmav captive, she shall be brought 
up, and her maids shall lead her as with the voice of 

When lyArvieux was in the camp of the great emir, 
his princess was visited hy other Arab princesses. The 
last that came, whose visit alone he describes, was 
mounted, he says, on a camel, covered with a carpet, 
and decked with Howers ; a dozen women marched id 
a row before her, holding the camel's halter with one 
hand; they sung the praises of their mistress, and songs 
which expressed joy,^nd the happiness of being in the 
service of such a beautiful and amiable lady. Those 
which went first, and were more distinct from her per- 
son, came in their turn to the head of the. camel, and' 
took hold of the halter, which place, as being the post 
of honour, they quitted to others, when the princess 
had gone a few paces. The emir^s wife sent her wo- 
men to meet her, to whom the halter was intirely 
quitted, out of respect, her own women putting them- 
selves behind the camel. In this order they marched 
to tbe te^t, whete they alighted. They then all sung 
together the beauty, birth, and good qualities of this 
(krincess. (Voy- dom la Pal. p. 249.) 

This account illustrates these words of the prophet, " 
wherein he speaks of tbe presenting of the queen of 
Nineveh, or Nineveh itself under tbe figure of a queen, 
to her conqueror. He describes her as led by the maids, 
with the voice of doves, that is, with tbe voice of mourn- 
ing ; their usual songs of joy, with which they used to 
leaid her along, as tbe Arab women did their princess, 
being turned into lunentations. 

Hamier, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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The faces of ikem all gather black- 
nsiders this blackness as the effect 
and Calmet (Diet. art. ObscureJ 
of bedaubing tl»e face with soot, 
ever, is not very consistent with 
r tlie terror of distress. A better 
perhaps be obtained from the fol- 

from the preceding opinions, 
tiyad, was a man of tine wit. One 
come before him, and reproached 

a garden, and before such and 
he named to him, he bad made a 
jns gainst him, saying, the Lord 
,fill him with ahavie and confusitm, 
leck was out off, and his blood 
St. of the Saracens, yo\. 11.^. 319.) 
;nce of this nature is recorded by 
'bservations on the Manners and 
ans, p. 125. After giving an ac- 
n which he bad been used during 
jt by Osman Bey, he says, *' I 
[isked whether it were not possible 
chastised by the hand of justice? 
hing of the beys and mamelucksr 

that it cannot be done, and that 
ngerous to attempt it. At that 
irat Bey were the most powerful 
id I complained to them, and ac- 
lint with a present of from twenty 
mailer sum would not have an- 
:rhaps have gone so Jar as to have 
from Cairo; but they would pro- 
hare recalled him, especially had 
f to strengthen their party against 

afterwards met me in the street, 
ve been safe. Both Ibrahim and 
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Murat Bey knew something of me; but when they 
heard the whole afliur, they only said of Osman Bey, 
Ood blacken hUJace." .This explanation pf the phrase 
perfectly agrees with the sense of the passage referred 
to in this article; as also with Joel'ii. 6. To gather 
blackness signifies, in these extracts as well as in the 
Kiiptures, to soSer extreme confusion or terror. 
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kail spread themseives. 

e Baron Du Toit has giren of 
irmy of modern Tartars con- 
[|y illustrates this passage. 
i he, " informed the cham (or 
what their real position was; 
third of tiie army, composed' 
ed by a sultan and several 
iver at midnight, divide into 
■ successively, and thus over- 
lie village, corn, aud fodder^ 
Its of the country. The rest 
follow the plan concerted^ 
:he beaten track in the snow 
This we followed till we 
it divided into seven branches^ 
itantly kept, observing never 
ilves, with any of the suhdi' 
sly found, and some of which 
;cd by one or two horsemen, 
ozen to death, on the plain; 
noke, already rising in the 
orrors of the scene, anil an. 
lad laid waste New Servia." 
■115.) The difficulties which 
tion of these words are thus 
propriety of the expression 
Harmer, vol. iv. p. 230. 
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No. S64.— ZECHARIAH ix. 3. 
SUver as the dust, and fiTu gold as the mire of the streets. 

HOTTSEs are in some places built of mud oa the puU 
•ide, which is the occasion of great inconvenience. 
The editor of the Ruins of Balbec gives us the follow- 
ing account of Cara, (vol. ii. p. 32.) '* This village is 
pleasantly seated on a rising ground. The common 
mud, formed into the shape of bricks, and dried in the 
■un, of which its houses are built, has at some distance 
the appearance of white stone. The short duration of 
•och materids is not the only objection to them, for 
tbey make the streets ijiu(y when there is wind, and 
flir^ when there is rain." MaundreU says, that upona 
viobnt rain at Damascus the whole city becomes by the 
-washing of the houses as it were a quagmire, (p. 124.) 
From this re[»eBentatiotk the image of the prophet ac- 
quires peculiar energy. Harmer, vol. i. p. 176, 

No. 3GS. — lii, 3. jd burdensome/stone.l Jerome xkpoa 
tlus place thinks that a burdensome stone is an ex- 
pression taken from an exercise kept up in Judea to 
bis time, where youag men used to make trial of 
their strength by lifting great stones as high as they 
Could. In such an exercise, where men undertook t? 
lift a stone too heavy for their strength, they were 
in danger <tf its falling apm than, and bruising or 
cnishiug them to pieces. To the same purpose Christ 
sftith, im whomsoever this itone shaUJaU, it until griad 
him to powder, Matt. xxi. 44. 
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6.— MALACHI i. 8. 

I now to ihy governor. 

as a reproof to Israel for offering 
le service of God's altar as were 
as, if offered to a superior, would 
resents in general are acceptable; 
: the East make a considerable dif- 
, as to tbe ideas which would be 
eople to gifts, and those which are 
i in this part of tbe world. Pre- 
bly necessary to obtain the favour 
lently indeed tbe royal revenue 
%ssary articles of subsistence; so 
ividuals; of course such persons 
y careful to have what was good 
iu)d disdain to receive what was 

itement, Mt.Sruce (Travels, vol. i- 
" the present governor of Daha- 
^ahomet Abd el Cader. The re> 
lor consists in a goat brought to 
ch of the twelve villages. Each 
re pays him also a pound of coffee, 
Liabia a dollar, or pataka." Char~ 
is the custom of the East for poor 
y those in the country, to makq 
t of lambs and sheep, as an oflerr 
mts to men, hke offerings to God^ 

e In Harmer, toI. ii. p. 25. 
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■ No. 367.— iv. 2. The sun of rigkieaasness shall arise 
mtk healing in his wings.] The late Mr. Robinson of 
Cambridge called upon afriend justas he had received 
a letter from his son, whowasBurgeoii on board a vessel 
then lying off Smyrna. The son mentioned to his father, 
. that every morning about sun rise a fresh gale of air 
blew from the sea across the land, and from its whole- 
someness and utility in clearing the infected air, this 
wind is always called the Doctor. " Now," says Mr. 
Robinson, '* it strikes me that the prophet Malachi, 
who lived in that quarter of the worlds might allude to 
this circumstance, when he says, the sun of righteous- 
ness shall arise with healing m histmngs. The Psalmist 
mentions the' wings of the wind, and it appears to me 
that this sidubrious breeze, which attends the rising of 
the snn, may be properly enough considered as the 
wings of the sun, which contain such healing influences, 
rather than the beams of the sun, as the passage has 
been commonly understood." 

No.368. — iv. 3. I^e shall tread down the wicked, /or 
they shaU be ashes under the s<des of your feet.] One 
sort of mortar made in the East is composed of one part 
of sand, two of wood-ashes, and three of lime, well 
mixed together, and beaten for three days and nights 
incessantly with wooden mallets. (Shaw's Travels, 
p. 206,) Chardin mentions this circumstance, and ap> 
plies it to this passage of the prophet, supposing there 
is an allusion in these words to the making of mortar 
in the East, with ashes collected from their baths. Some 
learned men have supposed the wicked here are com- 
pared to ashes, because the prophet liad been speaking 
of their destruction under the notion of burning, ver. 1; 
but the sacred writers do not always keep close to those 
figures which they first propose; the paragraph of 
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Malachi is & proof of this aasertion, and if tixpy had, he 
would not have spokeo of treading oa the wicked lika 
ashes, if it bad not beoi custoaiBry in these times t9 
tnad asbea, which it oeeau was done to make mortar. 
Harmek, vol. i. p. 179. 
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■ No. 369.— St. MATTHEW i. 18. 

( Espoused. 

EsPousiNo or betrothing was a solemn promise of 
marriage made by two persona, each to the other, at 
such a distance of time as they agreed upon. The 
manner of performing this espousal -was, eitlier by a 
writing, or by a piece of silver given to the bride, or 
by coh^itation. The writing that was prepared on 
these occasions ran in this form : " On such a day of 
such a month, in such a year, A. the son of A. has said 
to B. the daughter of B. be thou, my spouse according 
to the law of Moses and the Israelites, and I will give 
thee, for the portion of thy virginity, the «um of two 
hundred zazim, as it is ordained by the law. And the 
said B. has consented to become his spouse upon these 
conditions, which the said A. has promised to perform 
upon the day of marriage. To this the said A. ohliges 
himself: and for this he engages all his goods, even as 
iar as the cloak which he wears upon his shoulder. 
Moreover be promises to perform ail that is intended 
in contracts of marriage in favour of the Israelitish wo. 
men. Witne^ies A. B. C." The promise by a piece 
of silver, and without writing, was made before wit- 
nesses, when the young man said to his mistress, " Re- 
ceive this piece of silver, as a pledge that you shall be- 
come ijiy'spouse." The engagement by cohabitation, 
according to the rabbins, was allowed by the law, (JJeul, 
xxiv. I.) but it had been wisely forbidden by theancients, 
because of the abuses that might happen, and to prevent 
, the inconvenience of clandestine marriages. After such 
capciiual waa made, (which was geaerally wbea the par- 
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ties were young) the (voman continued with her piarents 
several months, ifnot some years, before she was brought 
home and her marriage consummated, (Judges xiv. 8.) 
Caluet's Dictionan/ of the Bible, art. Makruo£. 

No. 370. — ii. II. Odd, /rankimense, and myrrh.'] 
Some of the ancients are of opinion, that in the pre- 
sents which these eastern sages made, tbey had a mys- 
tical meaning, and designed to signify tlieir acknow- 
ledgment both of the divinity, royalty, and humaoity 
of our Lord; for the incense, they say, was proper to 
be given him as a God; the gold, as a king; and the 
myrrh, as a mortal man, whose body was to be em- 
balmed therewith. It is certain that the eastern people 
never came into the presence of their princes without 
some presents, and that their presents were usually erf 
the moat choice things that their country afforded. Ali 
that they meant therefore, was to do homage to a new- 
born prince of a neighbouring nation, in the best man- 
ner they could; and if what naturalists tell us be tme^ 
that myrrh was only to be found in Arabia, and frank- 
incense in Sabsea, which is a part of Arabia, and that 
this country was not destitute of gold; (2 Ckrtm, ix. 14.) 
and at the same time was famous for men conversant in 
astronomy, it makes a very prgbable argument that the 
wise men came from thence. 

No. 371. — iij. 4. WiUhone^.l This is obtained from 
wild bees, frequent in Palestine, in hollow trunks or 
branches of trees, and the clefts of rocks. Thus it is 
said, " honey out of the stony rock." (Psalm Ixsxi. 
16. Deut. xxxii. 13.) Some have supposed this to be 
the honey-dew, or liquid kiud of manna exuding frwn 
the leaves of trees, as of the palm or fig-tree, of which 
tberabbinsspeakmuch.yiuf/)Auj('Se//.~'u4/.vol.iv.p,27.) 
speaks of hon^ pressed from the palm trees near J»- 
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richo, as little inferior to the real, and Pliny, of hone^ 
flowing from the olive tree in Syria. (Nat. Hist, xxiii. 4.) 
But neither the honey-dew nor expressed juice, if dif- 
ferent, being sontiowhat unwholesome, is thought so 
probable as the genuine honey. 

No. 372. — iii. 12. ffe will bum up the chaff with- 
unquenchable fire.'] There is, in what the Baptist here 
declares, an evident allusion to the custom of burning 
the chaff after winnowing, that it might not be blown 
back again, and so be mingled with the wheat. There 
was danger, lest, after they had been separated, the 
chaff should be blown again amongst the wheat by 
the 'changing of the wind. To prevent this they pat 
fire to it at the windward side, which crept on and never 
gave over till it had consumed all the chaff. In this 
aease limes &aunquencluU>le fire. S^also Psalmlxxjan. 
13, J4. Isaiahv. 24. (Vide Hammond and Doddridge 
in loc. 

No. 373. — ^v. 1. And seeing the multitudes, he watt 
up into a mountain,'] The first generation of men had 
neither temples nor statues for their gods, but wor- 
shipped towards heaven in the open air. The Persians, 
, even in ages when temples were common in all other 
countries, not thinking the gods to be of. human shape, 
as did the Greeks, had no temples. They thought it 
absurd to confine the gods within walls, whose house 
and temple ivas the whole world. The Greeks, and 
roost other nations, worshipped their gods upon the tops 
of high mountains. Hence Jupiter in Homer com- 
mends Hfcctor for the many sacrifices which he had 
offered upon the top of Ida. (Iliad x- ver. 170.) The 
nations which lived near Judea sacrificed also upon the 
tops of mountains. Balak, king of Moab, carried Ba- 
laam to the top of a mountain to sacrifice to the gods, 
TOL. I. S 
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}in thence. (Numb, xxiii. 1.) Abra^ 
led by God to offer Isaac bi* sod iot 
pon one of tbe mountains in the land 

xxii. 2.) In later ages, the temples 
ton the summite of mountains. Both 
[ne the most sacred temples stood in 
|»rt of the city. It is further observ- 
b mountains were commonly held siu 
tbe reason of which custom was pro- 
tops of mountains approached nearest 
le seat of the gods. It certainly wa:^ 
;o to sanction the superstition of the 
r Lord chose to deliver his first dis- 
ontain; it was a convenient and eli- 

that purpose ; but the conformity of 
he general practice is singular and da- 
It might inculcate an useful leeson, 
sns supposed themselves to be nearer 
ch stations, so tbe doctrines which hq 
dly able to effect that approach to 
I thd superstitions of the surrouading 
ided. 

1. ^ the talt hcs test its saoour."] Out 
I of the salt losing its savour is iUtu- 
AUNDSELL, fJountet/j p. 162.) who 
; Valley of Sah near Cebul, and about 
r from Aleppo, there b a small precU 
f the continual taking away of tbe s/tlt. 
e, " you may see how the veins of it 
e, of it,, of which the part that was ex- 
sun, and air, though it had the sparlu 
lah, yet had perfectly lost its savour, 
bich bad beea conoeeted to the rocki 
> as I found by proof." 
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No. S75. — V. 2*. Leave tky gift before the altar.'] Thig 
delay was unusual in gifts ofl«red at the altar in such 
a cause. The oblation of a sacrifice presented even at 
the altar has indeed been delayed, and the sacrifice re- 
jected, for at that time it might be discovered that the 
beast had a blemish, or was on some account an impro- 
per sacrifice ; or the person himself, who came to make 
the offering, mi^ht through uncleanness or some other 
cause be disqualified for the present. But among all 
Uiese things, we do not meet with this concerning which 
Christ speaks in this passage^ so that be seems to enjoin 
anew matter: and as the oflended brother might per- 
haps be absent in the furthest parts of the land of Israel, 
and could not be spoken to for some time, it may ap- 
pear an impossible thing which is commanded. What 
is to become of the beast, in the mean time, which is leffc 
tt the altar f Toobviate this difficulty, it is answered, that 
it was a custom and a law among the Jews, that the sa- 
crifices of [larticular men should not immediately, as sooa 
as they were due, be brought to the altar, but that they 
should be reserved to the feast next following, whatso- 
ever that were, whether the passover, or pentecost, or 
tabernacles, and be then oflered. At those times all the 
Israelites were present, and any brother, against whom 
one had sinned, was not far off from the altar. To this 
time and custom of the nation it is probable that Christ 
might allude. Lichtfoot's WorkSy vol. ii. p. 143. 

No. 376.-^v. 41. Whosoever shall compel Hue. "l Our 
Lord in this passage refers to the angari, Or Persian mes- 
sengers, who had the royal authority for pressing horses, 
^ips, and even men, to assist them in the business on 
which they were employed. In the modern government 
of Persia there are officers not unlike the ancient angari, 
called chappars, who serve to carry dispatches between 
the court and the prorinces. When a chappar seta out, 
s 2 
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borse farnisbes him with a single 
lat is weary,' be dismounts tbe first 
takes bis borse. There is no par- 
that should refuse to let a chappar 
for any other who ^ould deny him 
i stable. (See Hanway's Trav. voL 

ihabitants of other provinces, were 
Dinan governors or the tetrarchs to 
themselves to accompany their pub- 
bose on public business might com- 
)se on the road to attend them. Tbe 
Dre a dagger as a mark of authority, 
which thenameofangariissuppos- 
Lerived. (Chardin's Trteo. vol. ii. 

clear account of these messengers 
amfbell's Travels, part ii. p. 9Z. 
miliarized to my Tartar guide, I 
r disclose much better traits than 
3 bespoke, I b^;an insensibly to 
itertaining fellow. Perceiving that 
rited and thoughtful, he exhibited 
compassion, and taking it into bis 
Uy removed for ever from my friends 
poke in a style of regret and feeling 
is heart; and, to say the truth, be 
his power to alleviate my feelings, 
either by means of tbe interpreter, 
a franca, supplying all my wants 
[jantly, changing horses with me as 
d going slowly or galloping forward 
y inclination or humour, 
le seemed to have in view on our 
"ess me with a notioU'of his conse- 
^, as a messenger belooging to tlw 
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saltan. As all these men are employed by the first ma- 
gistrates in the country, and are as it were the links of 
communication between them, they think themselves of 
great importance to the state, while the great men, 
whose business they are employed in, make them feel 
the weight of their authority, and treat them with the 
greatest contempt. ' Hence they become so habitually ser- 
vile to their superiors, and by natural consequence inso- 
lent and over-bearing to their inferiors, or those who, 
being in their power, they conceive to be so. 

As carriers of dispatches, their power and authority 
wherever they go are in some points undisputed, and 
they can compel a supply of provisions, horses, and at- 
tendants, whenever it suits their occasion; nor dare any 
man resist their right to take the horse from under him, 
to proceed on the emperor's business, he the owner's oc- 
casion ever so pressing. 

As soon as he stopped at a caravanserai, he immedi- 
ately called lustily about him in the name of the sultan,' 
demanding, in a menacing tone of voice, fresh horses, 
victuals, &c. on the instant. The terror of this great 
man operated like magic ; nothing could exceed the ac- 
tivity of the men, the briskness of the Women, and the 
terror of the children, (for the caravanserais are conti- 
nually attended by numbers of the very lowest of the 
people) but no quickness of preparation, no effort could 
satisfy my gentleman, be would shew me his power in 
a still more striking point of view, and fell to belabour- 
ing them with his whip, and kicking them with all his 



No. 377. — V. 47. If ye xalute your brethren.} The 
eastern salutations differ considerably, according to the 
ru)k of the persons whom they salute. The common 
salutation is laying the right hand on the bosom, and a 
little deciiDUtg their bodies; but when they salute a 
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ley bow altnost to tbe ground, 
irment. (Sandys, Tr»v. p. 50.) 
:e and respect, kistt tbe f«et, tbe 
f their gupertors. (Shaw, Tra*. 

aL<io. (D'A&viEUx, Finf. 4an» 
d Macartney was introduced to 

in 1793, it was observed, that 
i prostrated themselres upoA tbe 
,nd ceremony on the emperor's 
neeled, and bowed nine times, 
as if tbey bad been worshipping 



bt seen by men.'\ In tbe distribu- 
jtdiy necessary to avoid oetenta- 
ouid proceed from lore to God ; 
can render it acceptable in his 
t it aeoessary to delirer an expli- 
bject. This he introduces by an 
that ye do not your alms itfote 
, of them. This word is. v*rysig- 
ich a beholding or looking on as 
men that act parts, or strive for 
d consists only in tbe approba. 
tie spectators. In this sense tbe 
by our L^d, who speaks of tbe 
being thusb^dd and obserred. 



not sound a trumpet before theej] 
ion to tlie trumpet which was 
ge-players and gladiators, when 
> tbe theatre, and 1^ which tbe 
t<^ther. Trumpets were iUso 
mes to aasemble people together 
iriaees, it is possible, might carry 
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mattem to rach an exceu of pride aod vain glory as li. 
tentlly thiH to procUiffl their liberality ; bat probably ws 
are to undentand it of the pompous and public manner 
ID which tbey spoke of and dispensed their beiio^o- 
lence. Chai^in relates, that in the East the dervi»es use 
rams' horns, which there are reoiarkably long, for trum- 
pets, and that M^ i/oai ikem in honour of the donor, when 
mtf thing is given them. It is not impossible but that 
some of the poor Jews that be^ed alms might be fur* 
AiAed Kke the Pn^an dervises, who are a sort of rdi- 
gifiuB beggars, and that these hypocriMs might be dis> 
posed to confine their ala»givtng very much to such as 
they knew would pay them this honour. 

Harhex, toI. i. p. 474. lute. 

No. 380. — vi. 5. Prajf in the comers of the atreettj} 
Such a practice as is here intimated by our Lord was 
prob^y eommOR at that time with tbose who were fond 
of ostentation in their devotions, and who wished to en- 
gage the attention of others. It is evident that the prac 
tioe was not conSned to one place, since it may be traced 
iftdifierent nations. We have an instance o'f it related 
by Aahon Hill, (in his Travels, p. 52.) " Such Turks 
as at the common hoiu^ of prayer are on the road, or 
so employed as not to find conrenieace to attend the 
mogqaes, areatill obliged to execute that duty: nor are 
tb^ ever known to foil, whatever business they are then 
about, but pray immediately when the hour alarms 
them, in that very place they chance tostand on: inso- 
much that wbeo K janissary, whom yon have to guard 
you up md down the city, hears the notice which is 
given him fi'om the steeples, be will turn about, stand 
stHl, and beckon mth Ins hand, to tdl his charge be 
must have patience for a nbile ; when taking out hia 
tandkerchief, be ^ureads iton thie ground, sita cross leg- 
ged thereupon, and says his pntyersj though ii\ the open 
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' ended, be leaps briskly up, sfilutea 
undertook to convey, uid r^iews 
mild expression of ghell Jcfhnnum 
, follow me." It may be proper to 
;tice as this is general tbrougbout 



''oin repeiUums.'] As prayer is un- 
:he principal means by wbioh our 
d is expressed, and our bomage is 
conducted with too much serious- 
Tbe Jews had very much lost the 
exercise, and bad suffered tbem- 
ices to be infiueDced fay heathen 
;se our Lord in particular prohi- 
lin repetitions. Mil fla7loA»y>t(nf«' 
from RxtIk, a stutterer, properly" 
l' plain, but b^ins a syllable several 
finish it, and Xo%, speech. From 
lame of Battus, a silly tauto]<^ical 
Suidas, to whom Ovid is thought 
;r of that babbling Satttts to Mer- 



m, et erant tub mont'tbuf illlt. 

Metam.]jb. U.I.W3, 

• ihey should 
I near thote hills they were. 

it though Christ spake not Greek 
erefore did not himself refer to the 
tus, tbe evangelist, or his transla- 
iac expression by the proverbial 

heathen may be understood irom 
yltis has near an hundred verses at 
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ti time made of nothing but tautologies. The idolatrous 
worshippers of Baal coiled on the natne of Baal /ram 
morning even unto noon, saying, OBaal, hearus. { I Sings 
xriii. 26,} Thusalso the devotees of Diana, off wi/A one 
voice about the space of two hours cried out. Great is Diaiut 
oftheEphesians. (Acts-x.i%.^^.) 

la imitation of such examples the rabhins bad laid 
doirn these maxims :— Every one that multiplier prayer 
shall be heard.— The prayer which is long shall not re- 
turn empty. Acting therefore upon these principles, 
there was certunly much danger to be apprehended of 
Doroeaning prolixity and insincere repetitions. Christ 
■aw that it was necessary both to condemn this conduct^ 
in others, and to warn his disciples against practices so 
pernicious to true religion. 

No. 382. — vi. 16. Whenye/ast.} Fastinghas in all 
ages and among all nations been used in time of mourn- 
ing, sorrow, or affliction. It was common among the 
Jews, though the fasts of their calendar are later than 
the law. The heathens sometimes fasted. Tlie king 
of Nineveh, terri&ed by Jonah's preaching, ordered that 
not only men, but beasts also, should continue without 
eaUng or drinking, should be covered with sackcloth, 
and each after their manner should cry to the Lord. 
fJoTiah iii. 5, 6.) 

The Jews in their fasts begin the observance of them 
in the evening after sun-set, and remain without eating 
till the same hour the next day, or till the rising of the 
stars. On the great day of expiation, when more strictly 
obliged to fast, they continue so for twenty-eight hours. 
Men are obliged to lastfrom the age of full thirteen, and 
women from the age of full eleven years. Children from 
the age of seven years fast in proportion to their strength. 
During the fast, they not only abstfun from food, but 
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fumes, and anointing. This it 
n people have generally of (mt* 
ce from pleasure of every ktod. 
common to all the Jews, othera 
it zealous and pious. The Pha- 
lys, lyast twice m a week, t. e, 
: on Thursday, in memory of 
Sinai on that day; on Monday^ 
; down from thenoe. It is Mid, 
isted fear days in Uie week. 
aing, confesnons are added to 
tal of such melancholy accidents 
ly, and occasioned the fast then 
)ened,andpartof.£'x.xsxii. II. 
loon, in the prayer of Nfinclia>. 
is read again with Isaiah \v. 6. 
sts of the whole Jewi^ peof^e, 
bem m different natitHis. The 
feasts of passorer and ti^rna- 
t three days, on the two follow- 
lunday between them. This i^ 
lion, thatas the preceding f^ts 
luance, tbey might have ofiend- 
le. For the same reamn they 
■■ year, and some on the last day 

If ^ the SibU, art. FArrmo. 

The grots of the field, which 
LW (Trav. p. 85.) tefo us, that 
Tther plants are made use of in 
ms. This cireumstance gives 
words of ouf Lord: C<mtider 
\afgraw; thaf toil not, neither 
y untoyat, that even Sotomoft in 
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^ his gloty VMS iiot arrayed HAe »ne ^ these. Where/ore 
if God So clothe the grass of thefidd, vhkh to day is, and 
t^m«rrow is east into the oven, shaU he not vuteh more 
Hothe you, O ye <^ little faith f ^ 

No. 384. — vii. 4. Let me pidl out the mete out of thine 
" «yK.] LiCHTPooT flfer. Ileb. in loc.J hao sbewn that 
tloB expression was b prorerb among tbe Jevrs. The 
word wbich we reader mate, agnifies a little splintcTf 
(dioagh others understand it of a soisU seed), and thus 
it is opposed to a Urge beam witb great propriety. But 
as it is impossiUe that such a ^ng as a beam of wood 
•honld be lodged in the eye, possibly these words night 
iigoify different kinds of distempers to which tbat tender 
part is sat^ect : the former of which might be no more 
in comparisoa witb tbe latter, tbaa a grain or splinter 
to a beam. DODDRIDCE, in lot. 

No.M5.— vii. 13. £iiter ye in at the strait gate.] At 
the banqoets of the ancients, the guests entered by a 
gate designed to receive tlwm. Hence Christ, by whom 
w« enter i* to tiie marrii^e feast, ctunpares himself to a 
gate. {John x. I, 2, 1, 9.) This gate on the coining of 
the guests w^s made iKtrr«w, the wicket only being left 
open^ and the porter standing to prevent the unbidden 
from ru^ng in. When tbe gueste were arrived, the 
door was shot, and not to be opened to those who stood 
and knocked without. So the parable of tbe ten virgins. 
(Matt: vxY. 1 1.) Whitby, mi be. 

No. 3&e.— viii. 12. The ehildrenofthe kingdom shall 
it caet tmt into outer darkless.'] This phrase, which ta 
often used after tbe kingdom of heaven had been com- 
pared to a banquet, contains a beautiful ailuuoB to the 
lastm of those illuminated rooms, in which such feaMs 
were generally celebrated, at imposed to that dailoett 
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which surrounded those who by night were turned out.. 
But it also sometimes goes yet farther, when the persons 
excluded are supposed to be^ thrown into a dark dun- 
geon. Compare Matt, xjtii. 13. xxv. 30. and Jude 
xiii. Doddridge, m he. 

No, 387. — ix. 15. Children of the bride-ckamber.l 
Great mirth and cheerfulness accompanied the celebra- 
tion of nuptials amongst the Jews. The children of the 
bride-chamber were the friends and acquaintances of the 
parties, and assisted in those rejoicings. But to set 
some bounds to their exultations, a singular ceremony, 
was introduced, according to the rabbins:— 4 glass 
vessel was brought in amongst the company, and broke 
to pieces, that they might by this action restrain their 
joy, and not run to excess. The Gemara produces some 
instances of this sort. Mar, the son of Rabbena, made 
wedding feasts for his son, and invited the rabbins ; and 
when he saw that their mirth exceeded its bounds, he 
brought forth a glass cup, worth four hundred zuzees, 
and broke it before them, whereupon they became sad- 
T^e reason which they assign for diis action is, because 
it is- forbidden a man to fill his mouth with laughter Iq 
this world. Lichtfoot's Worts, vol. ii. p. 112, 

No. 388.— ix. 23. The minstrels.'] The custom of 
baring musical instruments io funerals oame to the Jews 
from the manners of the Gentiles. In the Old Test^ 
ment there is no mention of any such custom. Tbey 
used indeed to mourn for the dead, and commended 
tbem, thereby to excite the living to the imitation of 
their virtues. The use of instruments on these occasions 
was adopted not by the ancient, but more modern Jews. 
They might receive it into their ceremonies from other 
nations where it prevailed. It is frequently mentioned 
MnoRg the Romans under the style of iicinntum; and 
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in Apuiet}js,monumentariichonmli^i and among tbe Gre- 
cians under that of tviJifimXoi. The ctistom in tbe time 
of our Lord was, for tbe musicians to begin the dirge, 
and for those who were present to follow, beating their 
breasts, according to what was played by the instrti- 
ments. Hammond, in he. 

No. 3S9. — X. 9. ' PurstsJ\ Clothed as the eastern 
people were with long robes, girdles were indispensably 
necessary to bind together their flowing vestments. 
They were worn about the waist, and properly confined 
tbeir loose gamtents. These girdles, ^mm, were so 
contrived as to be used for purses'; and they are still so 
worn in the East. Dr. Shaw, speaking of the drfess of 
tbe Arabs in Barbary, says, " The girdles of these peo- 
-ple are usually of worsted, very artfully woven into a 
variety of figures, and made to wrap several times about 
their bodies. One end of them being doubled and 
sewed along tbe edges, serves them (br a purse, agree- 
sble to the acceptation of the word ^wwi in the Holy 
Scriptures." (Traveh, p. 292. fol.) The Roman sol- 
diers used i n like manner to carry their money in their 
girdks. Whence in Horace, qui zonajn perdidit, means 
one who had lost his purse, fEpist. ii. lib. 3. iin. 40.} 
And in Aulus GeUtus, {lib. xv, cap. 12.) C. Gracchus 
is introduced, saying, thoSe girdles which I carried out 
full of money, when I went from Rome, I have at my 
return from the province brought home empty. 

No. 390. — X. n. Th^ will scourge ^ou."] This pu- 
nishment was very common amongst the Jews, with 
whom there were two ways of inflicting it; one with 
thongs or whips made of ropes ends or straps of lea- 
ther, the other with rods, twigs, or branches of some 
tree. Tbe rabbins think that ordinary faults com. 
nutted against the -law were . punished by scourgii^i 
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owi from 4 rod, but from a whip. ' They 
one hundred and sixty-eight faults liable to 
' ; and they bold that all punbfaable faults, 
B law has not annexed the penalty of death, 
inisbed by the scourge. The olfisnder was 
>m his shoulders to bis middle, and tied by 
a pretty low pillar, that he might lean for- 
tbe executioner might more easily come at 
Some maintain that they never gare more 
tbtrty-ntne strokes, but that in greater faults 
with proportiooable violence. Others ^ink, 
the fault and circumstance* require it, they 
lase the number of blows. 
, that after the stripping of the criminal, the 
: mounted upon a stone, to have more power 
ind then scourged him both on the back and 
1 thongs made of an ox's hide, in open court, 
&ce of the judges. The rule was, that the 
as scourged before the council of three, for 
n of a negative (»ecept; but for the breach 
native, the execution was to be done liefore 
r twenty-three. All the time the executionev 
ing him, the principal judge proclaimed these 
aloud voice, If tkoaobseroe not all the words 
, £Cc. fDeut. xxriii. 58.) adding, keep Ihere- 
rdsofthis arotnant, fDeut. xxix. 9,) and con- 
last with those of the Psalmist ; but he being 
oiiionforgaxie their iniquitits. (Pi. UsTiii.38.) 
js he was to repeat, if he had finished before 
nber of stripes was given, 

. — X. 27. JVhatye hear in the ear, that preack 
e house topt.l This expression wiU be best 
by referring to the custom of the Jews, men- 
tfae rabbins, who affirm that the mastera 
m used to fasTe their interpreters, wbo re- 
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ceived tbeir dicUAtM,- whispered ae/tly in the Mr, and 
then publicly proposed them to all. Some conoeire 
that by thi» practice we are toexplaia, f£xifd. iv. IG.) 
jind he shall be thy spokesman unto t/u people, and he shall 
^, evftt he shall be to thee inttead of a mouth, and thott ahalt 
be to him instead of God. 

No. 392. — xi. 16. Sat wherewnto ahalll tiien this 
generatim fit is' like unto children sitting in the markets^ 
and csdUng utUo thtdr/eUmes.'] It waa tJie custom of cJul.i 
(ken funoDg tbe Jews, in tbdr sports, to imitate what 
they saw done by others upon great occasions, and 
particulaiJy the cuBtcHns in festivities, wherein the mu- 
sician beginning a tune on hb instrument, the coaipany 
danced to bis pipe. So also in fimerak, wherein the 
women begioniof^ the mournful song, (as the prajkie 
of the Romans) the rest followed lamentbg and beating 
tbeir breasts. T^ese things tbe children acted and per- 
sonated m the streets in play, and the rest not foUowtng 
tbe leader as uaual, gare occasion to this speech, nv 
hoDc piped unto you, and pe have not danced; nw have 
mourned imtoymiy and ye have Tiot lamented. 

No. 393.— xii. 42. The queen ^ the South shaU rise 
up in the Judgment with this generation, and shall anu 
demn it.l This is spoken in allusion to a custom among 
tbe Jews and Romans, which was, for the witnesses to 
rite from their seats when they accused criminals, or 
gave any endunce gainst them. 

No- 394..-^xiT. 8. Andshe being before instructed of 
her mother-'\ Tbe word •po^t^iE^ acccnrding to Bvdaus, 
has an allusion to a client instructing an advocate in his 
cause, giving him tbe heads of his defence, and furnish- 
ing him wUb all oeceasary paiticulan. Tbis gives pecu< 
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liar energy to the part which we may suppow H«vdias 
to have acted, id previously instructing her daughter 
what she should propose to the king by way of request ; 
it manifests the contrivance, earnestness, and arrange- 
ment of the plan> which was so faully carried into 
efiect. 

No. 395,— xtT. 31. fyherefore didst tkm douhtf] 
This is a figurative word, taken either from a person 
standing where two ways meet, not knowing which to 
choose, but inclining sometimes to the one and som^ 
times to the (riber ; or from the tremulous motion of a 
balance, when the weights on both sides are nearly 
equal, and consequently now the one and now the 
other scale seems to preponderate and lix the beam. 
The French word balancer very exactly answers to 
iic;^iv in this latter riew. 

No, 396, — XV. 5. It is a gift.'] There was a solemn 
form of devoting amongst the Jews called tux^ uf^tkeat;. 
and though very contrary to charity, yet frequent with 
them, to hind themselves by vow or execration to do 
nothing beneficial to a neighbour or parent, &c. This 
was called cor'ban, and is the same with iia^sv. This 
was used by them even against their own parents, and 
though contrary to the precept of honouring and reliev- 
ing ttiem, yet was considered obligatoi-y by them. Muty 
cases are to be found in Maimonides and the rabbins 
of this kind, and this it is probably which is chained on 
the Pharisees by Christ. But that which is more ordi- 
narily received by the ancients, and which Origen had 
from an Hebrew, is, that corban and Swfav are a gift con- 
secrated to God ; and so saith Theoph/lact. The Pha> 
risees persuading children to give nothing to their pa- 
rents, but to consecrate all to the treasury oi the tem- 
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pie tavght tbem to say, ' O Father, that whereby thou 
mightest be profited (relieved) by me, is a gift,* (conse. 
crated to the temple) and so they divided with the chil- 
dreo all they had, leaving the poor parents without any ' 
rehef in their old age. HamUomd, in loc. 

No, 397. — xvi. 19. / wiR giva unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom tif Heaven^ Ar stewards of a great ixmWy, 
especially of the royal hoasehold, bore a key, probably 
ft golden one, in token of their office, Ihe phrase of 
giving a person the bey naturally grew intp an espres' 
sion of raising him to great power. (Comp. Isaiah xxii, 
22. with ^w.iii. 7.) This was with peculiar propriety 
•pf^cable to the stewards of the mysteries of God. 
(1 Cor.iv. 1.) Peter*Bopeningoftb^ kingdom (^heaven, 
as being the first that preached it both to the Jews and 
to the Gentiles, may be considered as an illustration of 
this promise; but' it is more fiilly explained by th« 
power of binding and loosing afterwards mentioned. 

No. 398. — xtiii. 6. But wkoso shell offend one of these 
little ojtes who believe in me, it were better for him that s 
miilsttme were hung about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the jfa.] Grotius observes that 
the kind of punishment here alluded to was not used 
among the Jews, but that it was practised by the an- 
cient Syrians. Casathon (upon the G7th chapter <^ 
Snetonius's Angustus) relates, that the tutor and minis- 
ters of Caius Csesar, for taking the opportunity of bra 
sickness and death, to infest and ruin the province by 
their pride and covetousnessf were, with a heavy weight 
put about their necks, thrown headlong into a river. 
It may be observed also that when the punishment -of 
drowning was infiicted, the persons condemned were 
rolled up in sheets of lead, and so cast into the wat«r. 
(Vide A'^nwr, O^wra. vol. i. p. ft5.) 

vol., I. T 
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No. 399.— XTui..34. And his lord vms wroth,' and 
delioered him to the tormentors.'] Imprisonment is a 
much greater patiishment in the eastern parts of the 
world than here; state criminalB especially, when con- 
demned to it, are not only forced to submit to a very 
mean and scanty allowance, but are frequently loaded 
with clogs, or yokes of heavy wood, in which they 
cannot either lie or sit at ease ; and by Jrequent scoui^- 
ings, and sometimes by racking, are quickly brought to 
an untimely end. (See Samedo^s China, p. 325.) To 
this there is probably a reference here. 

Doddridge in loc. 

No. 400. — xix. 34.: It is easier for a cornel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God.] The plundering Arabs commonly 
ride into houses, and commit acu of violence, if mea- 
sures are not taken to prevent them. On this account 
the doors are often made very low, frequently not above 
three feet in height. This must be very inconvenient 
for those who keep cameb, and must often want to in- 
troduce them into their court-yards. They however 
contrive to do this, by training tbem up not only to 
kneel down when they are loaded and unloaded, but to 
make their way an their knees dirough such small docHT- 
ways. .This must, without doubt, be attended with 
great difficult, and makes the comparison of our Lord 
sufficiently natural; tV would be as easy to force a camel 
through a door -way, as small as the eye af a needle, as for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Cod. 

Harm£r, vol. iii. p."8d. 

No. 401 .—xx. 2J. She saith unto him. Grant thta these 

my two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the 

' other on the left, in thy kingdom.] This request was 

made in allusion to the ab bethdui^ .or father, of the 
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ioiirt,' who sat on the right band of ^the nasi or presi- 
dent of the sanhedrim ; and to the hacam or sage, who 
sat on the left. (Lamtf, App. BM. b. L c. 12. p. 201. 
4to.) 

No. 402. — XX. 23. Ye shdU drink indeed of my cup.l 
It was anciently the custom, at great entertaiainents, 
for the governor of the feast to appoint to each of his 
guests the kind and proportion of wine which they 
were to drink, and what he had thns appointed them 
it was thought a breach of good manners either to 
refuse or not drink upj hence a man's cilp, both in 
sacred and profane authors, came to signify the portion, 
whether of good or evil, which hefals him in this world. 
Thus ZTowier introduces Achilles comfortiag Priam for 
the loss of his son. 

Too urns iy Jave't high thrent ham ntr iload, 
TietBurct o/evil-one, andone afgoodi 
From Ihence the eup of mOTla! nan htJUb, 
BUaitigs to Ihoir, la ihcie dulribata ilU ; 
To moti hi mingltt ioli ; the aretch decreed 
To taile the bad unmix'd ii turi'd indeed : 
Turned by Vrongt, ti/ meagre /amine drio'n, 
He teaiidtri, outcait both rif earth and heac'n. 
JSe happitit tatte not happineii metre. 
But find the cordial draaghl ii dath'd ailA cafe. 

Iliad, zxir. 

Similar to this is what we meet with in Psalm Ixxr. 8., 
'/n the hand of the Lord there is actepi and tkewineis red; 
it isfidl of mixture, and he potireth out of the same ; but 
the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth sktUl wring 
them out, and drink them. What Christ means by the 
expression, we cannot he at a loss to understand, sinoe^ 
in two remarkable passives, (Luke xxii. 42^ and John 
xviii. II.) he has been his own interpreter: for lethale 
' poculum bibercf or to taste of death, was a common 

T 2 
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phrase among the Jews, and from them we havs reasoik 

to believe that our Lord borrowed it. 

No. 403. — xxi. 8. Others cat dawn branches /rotn 
the treeSy and strewed tkemin the way."] It was usual in 
tbe East to strew Bowers and brancfaes of tree» in the 
way of conquerors and great princes. So we find that 
those who esteemed Christ to be the Messiah and their 
king acted towards h>in- A similar instance may be 
found in Herodotus, (vii. p. 404.) He informs us that 
people went hefore Xerxes passing over the Helles- 
pont, and burnt all manner of perfumes on the bridges, 
and strewed the way with my^leS' 

No. 404. — xxi. 9. 4nd the mtdiitudes that xoera hefore, 
and that followed, cried, saving, Hosavnah to the son of 
David.^ This was a form of acclamation used in the 
feast of tabernacles, when they carried boughs in their 
bands, and sung psalms and hosannahs. The use of 
boughs and hymns was common amongst the Greeks, in 
any time of sacred festivity. According to Hesychius 
they held a bough of laurel in their bands when they 
praised their gods. As this cu^mony was used at tlie 
inauguration of a king, who was honoured with the 
strewing of garments and boughs, so in the present in- 
stance it was ao acknowledgment of Christ as the Mes- 
siah, whom they expected, and thus welcomed. 

No. 405. — xxi. 12. And Jesus went into the temple 
of God, and cast out all that sold and bought in tie temple^ 
qnd overthrew t^e tables of the vione^-changers.'\ Th« 
monsy-changers were such persons as supplied th< 
Jews, who came from distant parts of Judea, and otheJT 
parts of the Roman empire, with money, to be received 
back at their respective homes, or which they had paid 
bef<M% they began their journey. J^eibaps al^Q Ut9y ^x* 
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tlnuigetl foreign coins for those durrent at Jerusalem. 
The Talmud and Maimonldes Inform us that the half', 
ihekel paid yearly tt> the temple by all the Jews, (Exod. 
sxx. 15.) was collected there with great exactness in 
the month Adar, and that on changing the shekels and 
trther money into half-shekels for that purpose^ the 
inoney -changers exacted a small stated fee, or payment, 
called kolbon. It waa the tables on which they traf- 
ficked for this unholy gain which Christ overturned^ 
Hammond im Ibc. 

■ No. 406- — xxt, 21 . Ye sfuiU say to this mountain, be 
thou removed.l It was a common saying among th6 
/ews, when tliey intended to commend any one of theic 
doctors for hia great dexterity in solving difficult ques- 

■ tioDs, that he was a rooter up of mountains. In allusion 
to this adage, Christ tells his disciples, that if they had 

faith, they might say to a mountain, be thou removed, 
tmd be thou cast into the sea, and it should be done ; that is, 
in confirmation of the christian feith, they should be 
able to do the most difKcult things. Ai these words are 
not to he taken in a literal sense, so they are likewise 
to be restrained to the age of miracles, and to the apo* 
sties, since experience convinces us, thilt this is no ordi- 
nary and standing gift belonging to the church. 

Whitby I'w Aw. 

No. 407, — xxii. II. ji wedding garment.'} It wJw 
□snaJ for persons to appear at marriage- feasts in a sump- 
tuous dress, generally adorned with- florid embroidery, 
as some writers tell us (See Hev. six. 8. and Dr. Ham- 
mond in lac. J 1 but as it could not be expected that tra- 
vellCTs thus pressed in should themselves be prodded 
with it, we must therefore conclude, liot only from the 
magnificenoe of the preparations, to which we ^lust 
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suppose the wardrobe of the prince corresponded, bnt 
likewise from the following circumstance of reseatmeDl 
against this guest, that a,robe was oBered, but refused 
by him : and this is a circumstance which (as Calvin ob- 
serves) is admirably suited to the method of God's deal- 
ing ivitb us, who indeed requires holiness in order to 
our receiving the benefits of the gospel, but is graciously 
pleased to work it in us by his holy spirit, and there^ 
fore may justly resent and punish our neglect of so 
great a favour. Doddridge, in loc. 

No. 408.— xxii. 24. Moses said, if a man die, having 
no children, his brother shall many his wife, aitd raise up 
seed unto his brother.] Tbe^marriage of the widow with 
her brother-in-law was performed without much cere- 
mony ; because the widow of the brother who died 
without children passed at once for the brother-in- 
law's wife. Custom, however, required that it should 
be acknowledged in the presence of two witnesses, and 
that the brother should give a piece of money to the 
widow. The nuptial blessing was added, and a writing 
to secure the wife's dower. Some believe that this law 
was not observed after the Babylonish captivity, because 
since that time there has been no distinction of the in- 
^heritances of the tribes. The present Jews do not prac- 
tise this law, or at least very rarely. 

Leo of Modtna describes this practice in the following 
manner: — " Three rabbinsand two other witnesses, the 
evening before, cboose a place where the ceremony 
may be performed. The next day, when they come 
from morning prayers, they all follow the rabbins and 
witnesses, who in the appointed place sit down , andorder 
the widow and her brother-in-law to appear before them, 
who declare that they there present themselves in order 
to be free. The principal rabbin proposes several 
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guestioas to die man, and exhorts him to inarry the' 
widow; then, seeing him persist in his refusal, after 
some other interrogatories the man puts on one of the 
rabbin's shoes, which is fit for any foot, and the woman 
in the mean time draws near to him, and assisted by 
the rabbin, says to him in Hebrew, ' My husband's 
brother will not continue the posterity of his brother in 
Israel, and refuses to marry me, as being my brother- 
in-law.* Tbe brother-in-law answers, ' I hare no mind 
to. take her.' Hereupon the woman stoops down, 
loosens and pulls off the shoe, throws it upon the 
ground, spits before htm, and says in Hebrew to him,' 
with the help of the rabbin, ' So shall it be done unto - 
that man who will not build up his brother's house; 
and bis name shall be called in Israel, tbe house of bim 
that hath his shoe loosed.' These words she repeats 
three times, and they who are present answer as often^ 
' He that hath his shoe loosed.' Hereupon the rabbin 
immediately tells her, that she may marry again; and 
if sbe requires any certificate of what is done, the rab- 
bins shall dehver one to her.'* 

No. 409. — xxii. 40. On these two commandmevtt 
hang all the law and the prophets.'] These words allude 
to a custom mentioned by TertuUtan, of writing the 
laws and hanging them up in a public place, that they 
might be seen by all the people. It imports that in 
these two commandments, is contained all that the law 
and tbe prophets require, in reference to our duty to' 
God. and man; for though there are some precepts 
of temperance, which we owe to ourselves, yet they 
are such as we may be inclined to perform from th«* 
true love of God and of our neighbour; for the love 
of God will preserve us from impatience, discontent, 
and evil lustings; it will make us wiM;hful over our- 
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selves to keep a good tonscience, as bding" BdU^toiw 
for our eternal welfere: and the love of oar neigh- 
bour will restrain us from all angry passions, soch as 
envy and Oialice, which arise agaiDst him : so that these 
two commandments may be very jtutly called an abridg- 
meat or compendium of the whole scriptures. 

WaiTBY^t»foe. 

No, 410- — xxiii. 2. The scribes^ Thescribes we»e 
persons some way employed about books, writings, or 
accounts, either in transcribing, reading, or explaining 
them. According to these various employments there 
were several sorts of tliem. Moat authors, however, re- 
duce them to two general classes, civil and ecclesiastical 
scribes. Of thecivil scribes there were doubtles8vario<» 
ranks and degrees, from the common scrivener to the 
principal secretary of state. It is probable the nest scribe 
in oiBce was the secretary of war, called the principal 
scribe of the host, who mustered the people of the land, 
(2 Kings xxY. 19>] It is reasonably supposed this is the 
officer referred to in Isaiah xxxiii. 18. Where is lie 
scribef Wkereisthe receiver? WhereishethatcouHlelhthe 
Urwersf Besides the principal scribes or secretaries, we 
read of numbers of a lower order, as of the families of 
the sci'ibes which dwelt at Jabez, (1 Chron. ii. 5S.) and 
of the scribes, as well as the ofBcers and portei's that 
were of the tribe of Levi. (2 CArwi. xxxiv. 13.) It it 
probable some of those were Under-Secretaries and clerka 
to the principal scribes; others of tbetn. might be scri- 
veners employed in drawing deeds and contracts, and in 
writing letters, and any other business of penmanship. 
Sjich scribes are referred to in Psalm xlv. 1. Mt/ tongue 
is as the pen of a ready teriter. Others of these inferior 
scribes might he schoolmasters, wbo, as the Jewish doc- 
tors tell us, were chiefly of the tribe of Simeon, and that 
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Jacob*^ propbetic curse upon tliis tribe, that tke^shauM 
bedivitledin Jaa>i,aniscattered in IsTod, fGen.i.lix.'i.) 
was hereby accomplished. 

The ecclesiastical scribes, who are frequently ir«i- 
tioned in the New Testament, were the learned of the 
natioD who expounded the law, and taught it to the peo- 
ple, and are therefore sometimef called vtiuSiieanackait 
doctors of the ]aw. The vofuxat so often mentioned in 
Ibe Neq- Testament, and' rendered lawyers, were the 
•cribes. Compare Matt. xxit. 35. with Mark xii. 23. 
Scribe was a general name or title of all who studied, 
and were teachers of the law and of religion, fjsaitih 
ix. 15.) They, were the preaching clergy among the 
Jews, and while the priests atteuded the sacrifices, they 
iiutmcted the people. It appears, however, thstwhat 
they taught chieHy related to the traditions of the fathers;, 
that it was about external, carnal, and trivial rites; and 
that it was very litigious and disputatious. 

JENNi»ct*s Jewish Ant. vo). i. p. %90. 

No. 41 1 .—xxiii. 6. And hve the uppermost rooms at 
feasts.'] "At their feasts matters were commonly ordered 
thus: three couches were set in the form of the Greek 
letter 11. The table was placed in the middle, the lower 
end whereof was left open to give access to servants 
for setting and removing the dishes, and serving the 
guests. The other three sides were inclosed by the 
couches, whence it got the tianie of triclinium. The 
middle couch, which lay along tjie upper end of the 
table, and was therefore accounted the most honourable 
place, and that which the pharisees are said particu- 
larly to have affected, was distinguished by the' name 
spteniAiftK." Campbell, Prelim. Dissert, p. 365. 

No. 412. — xxiii. 24. Ye Strain al a gnat , andmal- 
Imacamtl.] Tliis is an allusion to a custom the Jews 
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had of filtering their wine, for fear of Ewallowtng any - 
insect forbidden by the ]aw as uQcteui. -Maimonidea 
in his treatise of forbidden meats, (cap. ii. art. 20.) ai~ 
fords a remarkable illustration of our Saviour's prover- 
bial expression. " He who strains wine, or vinegar, 
or strong drink, and eats the gnats, or flies, or wormrt 
which be bath strained off, is whipped." 

In tbese hot countries, as Serrarius well - observes, 
(TrihareSy p. 51.) gnats were apt to f^ into wine, if 
it were not "carefully covered; and passing the hquor 
through a strainer, that no goat or part of one might 
ramiuu, grew into a proverb for exactness about little 
matters. 

No. 413. — xxiii. 27. Ye are like unto whUed sepul- . 
ehres,wkichindeedappearbtautifuloatward,butarewithin 
JuU of dead maCs bones, and of all uncleanness^ Of the 
tombs of the ancients, accurate descriptions have been 
given by eastern travellers. Shaw presents us with Uie 
following account of these sepulchres. " If we except 
a few persons who are buried within the precincts of 
some sanctuary, the rest are carried out at a small dis-_ 
tance from their cities and villages, where a great ex- 
tent of ground is allotted for that purpose. Each family 
bath a particular portion of it walled in like a garden, 
where the bones of their ancestors have remained undis- 
turbed for many generations; for in these inclosures 
the graves are all distinct and separate, having each of 
them a stone placed upright, both at the head and fe^t, 
inscribed with the name of tiie. person who lieth there 
interred, whilst the intermediate space is either planted 
with flowers, bordered round with stone, or paved all 
over with tiles. The graves of the principal citizens 
are further distinguished by some square chambers or 
cupolas, that are built over them. (Mark. v. "i.) Now. 
as all these different sorts of tombs anji sepulchres, with 
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the Tery walls likewise of the inclosures, are constantly 
kept clean white-washed and beautified, they continue 
to this day to be aa excellent comment upon that 
expression of our Saviour's, where he mentions the 
garnishing of the sepulchres; (Matt, xxiii. 29.) and 
again, ver. 27. where be compares the scribes, phari- 
sees, and hypocrites to whited sepulchres." (Trav. p. 
285. fol.) What is here narrated furnishes a comment 
upon Matt. viii. 28. where mention is made of the de- 
moniacs who came out of the tombs. It is obvious that 
they might dwell in places that wece constructed like 
chambers or rooms. 

It may be agreeable to add to the above citation, that 
it was a customary thing to plant herbs and floH-ers 
either upon or close to the grave. The women in 
Egypt, according to MaiUetj go " at least two days in 
the week to pray and weep at the sepulchres of the dead; 
and the custom then is, to throw upon the tombs a sort 
of herb which the Arabs call rihan, and which is our 
sweet basil. They cover them also with the leaves of 
the palm-tree." (Lett. x. p. 91.) Myrtle, which has 
been frequently used on joyful occasions, is em|)loyed 
by the people of the East to adorn the tombs of the 
dead, for Dr. Chandler tells us, that in his travels in the 
Lesser Asia (p. 200.) he found some Turkish graves 
there, which had each a bough of myrtle stuck at the 
head and the feet. HauwolffmeTAioas the same circum- 
stance [p. 65.) At Aleppo, there grow many myrtles, 
which they diligently propagate, because they are 
beautiful, and remain long green, to put about their 
graves. 

No. 414. — ^xxiv, 41. Two -wonten shall be grinding 
at the mill, the one shall be taken, and the other le/t.) 
Amongst other circumstances which should manifest the 
security of the world at the coming of Christ, it is par- 
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ticalarly mentioned, that two women shall be grinding'af 
the mill, the one shall be taken, and the other left. " Most 
bmilies grind their wheat and barley at home, having 
two portable grindstones for that purpose. The upper- 
most is turned round by a small handle of wood or iron, 
placed in the edge pf it. When this stone is larg;e, or 
expedition is required, then a second person is called in 
to assist. It is usual for the women alone to be concerned 
in this employ, sitting themselves down over against 
each other, with the mill-stones between them." (Shaw's 
Travels, p. 297.) Hence also we may learn the pro- 
priety of that expression oi sitting behind the mill. (Exod. 
xi. 5.) 

No, 415. — xxiv. 51. Aiid cut him asunder."] If this 
expression be understood in its primary and literal 
sense, it must denote that most horrible punishment of 
being" cut in s-jnder wliilst alive, which there is a tradi- 
tion that the prophet Isaiah suffered. There are many 
instances in ancient writers of this method of executing 
criminals, and it is still practised by some nations, par- 
ticularly by the western Moors in Barbary, as we are 
Assured by Dr. Shaw, fTrav. p. 254'. 2d ed.) Calmet 
says (Diet, of the Bible, art. saw} this punishment was 
not unknown among the Hebrews. It came originally 
from the Persians or the Chaldeans. It is still in use 
among the Switzers, and they practised it not many 
years ago on one of their countrymen, guilty of a great 
crime, in the plain of Crenelles, near Paris. They put 
him into a kind of coffin, and sawed him at length, be- 
ginning at the head, as a piece of wood is sawn. Pa- 
risates, king of Persia, caused Roxana to be sawn in 
two alive. Valerius Maximus says, that the Thracians 
sometimes made living men undergo this torture; The 
laws of the twelve tables,' which the Romans bad 
borrowed from the Greeks, condemned tertaiu crimes 
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to the punisfament of the saw ; but the execution of it 
was so rare, a^ Aulus Gellius says, (Noct. Att. lib. xili 
cap. 2.) that none remeiphered to have seen it practised. 
Herodotus (lib. 6.) relates, that Sabacus, king of Egypt, 
received an order in a dream to cut in two all the priests 
of Egypt. Caius Caligula, the emperor, pften con- 
demned people of condition to be sawn in two through 
the middle. Aut medios serrd dissectdl. Sueton, in 
Caio. j 

No. 416. — xxiv. 51. And appoint him his portion 
vith the hypocrites, there shall be -weeping and gTiashtng 
of teeth.'] In ancient times the stewards of great fami- 
lies were slav^, as well as the servants of the lower class, 
being raised to that trust on account of their fidelity, 
wisdom, sobriety, and other good qualities. If any 
steward, therefore, in the absence of his lord, behaved 
as is represented in the parable, it was a plain proof 
that the virtues on account of which he was raised were 
counterfeited, and by consequence that he was an hy- 
pocrite. Slaves of this character, amot)g other chastise- 
ments, were sometimes condemned to work in the mines; 
and as this was one of the most grievous punishment^ 
when they first entered nothing was heard among them 
but weeping and gnashing of teeth, on account of th« 
intolerable fatigue to which they were subjected in these 
hideous caves, without hope of release. 

Macknioht's Uvrm. vol. ii. p. 13?. 

No. 417. — XXV. 4. The wise took nl in their vessel/ 
mth their lamps.'\ Chardin observes, tbat in many part* 
of the East, and in particular in the Indies, instead of 
terclies and flambeaux, they carry a pot of oil in on« 
hand, and a lamp full of oily r^s in tbe other. They 
seldom make use of candles, especially amongst tb<; 
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great, candles casting but little light, and they sitting 

at a considerable distance from th^m. 

Harmbr, vol. ii. p. 431. note. 

No. 418. — XXV. 6. Jnd at midnight there was a cry 
made, behold, the bridegroom eometh, go ye out to meet 
Atm.] It was the custom among the ancient Greeks to 
conduct the new married couple home with torches or 
lamps. Thus Homer describes a marriag'e proces- 



Tht raeredpemp and gmialfiait df light, 
Aad toUmrt dance, and hymenfal rite j 
Along the ilrnt the new made bridei are Ud, 
With torcheijlaming, to the nuptial bed! 
The gaullffid danceri in a circle baund 
To the left flute and cithera'i tilner icandi 
Throu^ the fair ilreelt the malroni rn a ram 
Slaad in their portha, and f^oy the thorn, 

Iliad sriii. lia. 569. 



- A like custom is still observed among the pagan East 
Indians, " for on the day of their marriage the husband 
and wife, being both in the same palanquin, go'out be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock at night,ac(^ompanied with 
all their kindred and friends: the trumpets and drums 
go before them, and they are lighted by a multitude of 
massals, which are a kind of flambeaux. 1 he new mar- 
ried couple go abroad in this equipage for the space of 
some hours, after which they return to their own house, 
where the women and domestics wait for them. The 
whole house is enlightened with little lamps, and many 
of those massals already mentioned are kept ready for 
their arrival^ besides those that accompany them, and 
go befqre the palanquin." (Agreement of Customs be- 
tween East Indians and Jews, art. xvii. p. 68;) 
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The Roman ladies were led home to their husbands 
houses'in the evening by the light of torches. (Ken> 
mett's Soman Antiquities, part ii. b. v. c. 9.) These 
circumstances strongly illustrate the parable of the ten 
virgins, especially where it is said that they teent out to 
meet the bridegroom with their lamps. 

No. 419. — XXV. 33. He shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the le/t.'] This seems to allude to 
the custom in the sanhedrim, where the Jews placed 
those to be acquitted on the right, and those to receive 
sentence of condemnation on the left hand. 

Whitby, in loc. 

No. 420. — xxvii, 6. The price of blood.] It was a 
custom among the Jews, imitated by the first christians, 
that it should not be lawful forexecutioners toofler any 
thing, or for any fdms to be received from them. This 
was abio the case with money that came out of the pub- 
licans or quaestors exchequer. No money obtained 
by the blood or life of another was fit to be received 
or put into the treasury. The field that was bought 
with it was called the field of blood. 

No. 421.— xxvii. 26. To be crucified.] When a per- 
son was crucified, he was nailed to the cross, as it lay 
upon the ground, through each hand extended to its 
utmost stretch, and through both the feet together.,* the 
cross was then erected, and tlie foot of it thrust with 
violence into a hole .prepai;ed in the ground to receive 
it. By this means the body, whose whole weight hung 
upon the nails,' which went through the hands and (eet> 
was completely disjointed, and the sufierer at last ex- 
pired by the force of pain. This kirtd of death, which- 
was the most cruel, shameful, and cursed death,' that 
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could be devised, ,was used only by the Romans fot' 
slaves, and the basest of the people, who were capital 
offenders. Sootetimes a fire was kindled at the foot of 
the croGS} tbtt so the sulTertfr might p^bh by tlie smoke 
■nd flsmti; The emperor, AJejiander Severus, com- 
manded one to he executed in this manner, who was a 
cheat, a qtifick, and a dealer in (as it were) smoke, that 
itereby there might be some relation between bis cfime 
vid his penalty. It ha^ been thought, that below th« 
crucified person's feet was a kind of footstool, or piece 
of wood jutting out, on which his feet were laid and fas' 
tened. Without this the criminal could not long qoq> 
tinue n^led to the cross, the whole weight bearing upon 
his han^. Some assert that there are no traces of this 
footatoql in those descriptions of the cross, which the 
most ancient Greek and Latin writers have left us ; but 
they speak of a kind of wooden horse, upon which the 
suffering person was as it were mounted, that so bil 
hands might not be torn asunder by tbe weight of his 
body ; this was a large peg fixed about half way up tbe 
cross, as appears in Justin, Jrenaus^ and oUiers. Some- 
times they who were fastened upon the cross lived long 
in that condition. Andrea) is believed to have lived 
three days upon it, others nine days. Emebiua (lib. 
vii. cap. 8.) speaks of certain martyrs in Egypt, who 
were kept on the cross till they were starved to death. 
Sometimes tbey were devoured by birds and beasts of 
prey: 

cruxillum tolUt b aiirai, ^ 

Viventerque oculoi olfetat aliiibui. prudbkt. 

And generally they were devoured after death by 
wtdves, dogs, and birds. Guards were appointed to 
observe that none should t^e them down and bury 
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No. 422. — xxvii. 29. And when the^ had failed a 
trenen of thorns, tht^ put it upon his head.] Amongst 
other ch-cumstaiices of suffering and igDominy, <iThi^ 
accompanied the death of Christ, it is said that they 
plaited a croren of thorns, and put it upon his head. Has- 
SEutuisT (Travels, p. 288.) says, " The nabaor nabka 
of the Arabians is in all probabiLty the tree which af- 
forded the crown of thorns put on the head of Christ: 
it grows very commoDly in the Eaat^ This plant was 
very fie for the purpose, for it-has many small and sharp 
spines, which are well adapted to give pain; the crown 
might be. easily made of these soft, round, and pliant 
branches; and what in my opinion seems to be the 
greatest proof is, diat the leaves much resemble those of 
ivy, as they are of a very deep green. Perhaps the 
enemies of Christ would bave a plant somewhat re- 
sembling that with which emperors and generals were 
used to be crowned, that there might be calumny even 
in the punishment." Other writers, have advanced 
different opinions, on this subject. Some have asserted 
that it was the acacia, or the white thorn, or the jun- 
cus marinus; but after all, the matter must be left 
indeterminate. (See Bartholin. Dissert, de spined Co. 
rond.J 

No. 423. — xxvii. 34. They gave him vinegar to drink 
mingled with gall.} Medicated wine, to deaden the 
sense of pain, was given to tbe Jewish criminals when 
about to be put to death; but they gave our Lord 
vinegar, and that in mockery, as they did other things, 
of his claim to royalty. But the force of this does not 
appear, if we do not recollect tbe quality of the wines 
drank anciently by princes, which it seems were of the 
su)eet sort. 
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No. 424.— xxviii. !. The end of the saibafk.] M. 
Bamage thus describes the manner in which the Jewi 
conclude the sabbath. " In the evening they return to 
the synagogue, to prayer again. The law is taken hova 
the ark d second time. Three persons ling the psalpi 
of the sabbath, and read the section of the £[dlowing 
week. They repeatthe hundred and niileteenth psalm, 
and bring the perfume. According to Rabbam Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, this was only a gnm that distilled 
from a balsamic tree; but others maimain it was com- 
pounded of three hundred and sixty-eight pounds of 
different uxtmatic drugs, which the high priest poanded 
in a mortar. They find a mystery in this sandier, 
which they diride into two, and refer one of them to the 
days of the solar year. They think also, that €iat per- 
fume is necessary to guard themselves from the ill odour 
that is exhaled from hell, the fire whereof begins to bum 
again when the sabbath ends. Lastly, the blessing is 
given as in the morning, and the sabbath concludes 
when they see three stars appear hi ^ firmament." 
(History of the Jms, p. 442. § 16.) 
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No. 425.— St. MARK t. 6. 

Be did eat locusts. 

Muck puDslMve been taken to prove thattbe locusts, 
which are said to have becni a part of John the Baptist's 
food,' were the fruit of a certain tree, and not the 
bodies of the insects so called; but a little enquiry after 
fects will fully clear up this matter, and shew that, how- 
ever disgustfiil the idea of such kind of food appears to 
UB, the eastern nations have a very difierent opinion 
about it. Dampier informs us, (vd. i. p. 430.) that 
" the Indiuis of the Bashee islands eat the bodies of 
locusts:" and thathehimselfonce tasted of thisdish, and 
liked it very well. Heaiaotetlsus (vol. ii, p. 27.)thattbe 
Tonquineze feed Od locusts; that they eat them firesb, 
broiled on coiUs, or pickle them to keep ; and that they 
are plump and (at, and are much esteemed by rich and 
poor, as good wholesome food, either fresh or pickled. 
JAoa) observes fTravets, p. 188.] that the Jews were al- 
lowed to eat them; and that, when they are sprinkled 
with salt, they are not unlike in taste to our fresh- water 
cray-iish, Ives (Trao. p. 15.) informs us, that the in-, 
habitants of Madi^ascar eat locusts, of which they have 
an innumenible quantity, and that they prefer them ta 
the finest fish. (See also ^erot/o^iu, b.iv. s. 112.) 

Ko. 426. — ii. 4. They unarvered the roof where Tie 
•was.'] The most satisfactory interpretation of this pas- 
sage may be obtained from Dr. Shav), who acquaints 
us, that "the houses throughout the East are low, bav- 
u 2 
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ing generally a ground floor only, or one upper story> 
and flat roofed, the roof being covered with a stroDg 
coat of plaster of terrace. They are built round a 
paved court, into which the entrance from the street i» 
through a gateway Or passage*rOon), furnished with 
benches, and sufficiently large to be used for receiving 
visits or transacting business. The stairs which lead 
to the roof are never placed on the outside of the house 
in tbe street, but usually in the gateway, or passage- 
rooni to the court, sometimes at the entrance within the 
court. This court is now called in Arabic, el woosl, or 
the middle of the hause ; liter^y answering to to fitatv 
of St. Lute V. 1 9. It is customary to fix cotds from the 
parapet walb {Deut. xxii. 8.) of tbe flat roofs across this 
court, and upon them to expand a veil or covering,. as 
a shelter from the heat. In this area probably our Sa- 
viour taught. The paralytic was brought on to the roof 
by making a way through the crowd to the stairs in the 
gateway, or by the terraces of the adjoining bouwsv 
They rolled back the veil, and let the sick man down 
over the parapet of the roof into the area ot court of tbe 
house, before Jesus." (Trav. p. 211-) 

No; 437. — V. 38. JVaHed greally.] Tbe custom of 
employing mourning women by profession still prevails 
in the East. Shaw (Trav. p; 243.) speaking of the 
Moorish funerals, says, " there are several women hired 
to act on these lugubrious occasiqns, who, like the prtf^* 
or mourning women of old, are skilful in lamentatioD, 
■ (Amos,T.- 16.) and great mistresses of these mel»n- 
choly expressions, (that is, as he had. before remarked, 
of squalling out several times together, loo, loo, loo, in a 
deep and hollow tone, with several venlriloquous sighs) : 
and indeed they perform their part with such proper 
Kounds, gestures, and commotioas, that they rarely feil 
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to work up the assembly into some extraordinary pitch 
of thouglitfulness and sorrow. The British factory has 
vften been very sensibly touched with these lamenta- 
tions, whenever they were made in the neighbouring 
houses." So NiEBUHR, (Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 
150.) says, *' the relations of a dead Mahometan's wife, 
not thinking themselves able to mourn for him suffici- 
ently, or finding the task of continual lamentation too 
painful, commonly hire for this purpose some women 
who understand this trade, and who utter woeful cries 
from the moment qf the death of the deceased until he; 
is inteired." (See y«r. ix. 17, 18.) 

No. 438.— vii. 4. Except they wash they eat not.l 
Washings and purifications were carried to a most cere- 
monious excess by the pharisees, who thus abused what 
ifiUiin proper bounds was expedient and commendable. 
Their conduct, however ridiculous, is paralleled by that 
of the Remmont, a sect of christians, of whom Mr. 
, Bruce (Travels, voL^iv. p. 315.) says, ** their women 
pierce their ears, and apply weights to make them hang 
down and to enlarge the holes, into which they put ear- 
rings almost as big as shackles, in the same manner as 
do the Bedowise in Syria and Palestine. Their language 
is the same as that pf the Faiasba, with some small dif- 
ference of idiom. They have great abhorrence of fish, 
which they not only refrain from eating, but cannot 
bear the sight pf j and the reason they give fox this is, 
that Jonah the prophet (from whom they boast they 
are descended) was sw^owed by a whale, or some other 
such great fish. They are hiewers of wood and carriers of 
water to Gondar, and are held in great detestation by 
the Abyssinian s. They hold, that having been once bap- . 
tized, and having once communicated, no sort of prayer 
or other attention to divine worship is oecessafv. They. 
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wash themselves from bead to foot after coming from 
market, or any public place where they may have 
touched any one of a sect different from their owd> 
esteeming all such unclesm." 

No. 429. — is. 41. H^soffoer shtdl give you a cup t^f 
water to drink in my name, shall not l&se his reward. ] To 
furnish travellers with water is at this time thought a 
matter of such consideration, that many of the eastern 
people have been at a considerable expence to procure 
passengers that refre^ment " The reader, as we pro. 
ceed," says Dr. Chandler (Trao. in Asia i/iTwr, p. 
20.) " will find frequent mention of fountains. Their 
number is owing to the nature of the country and the cli- 
coate. The soil, parched and thirsty, demands moisture 
to ^d vegetation; and a cloudless sun, which inflames 
the air, requires for the pet^e the verdure, shade, and 
coolness, its agreeable attendants; hence they occur 
'not only in the towns and villages, but in the fields and 
gudens, and by the sides of the roads, and by the 
beaten tracks on the mountains. Many of them are the 
useful donations of humane persons while living, or 
have been bequeathed as legacies on their decease. 
The Turks esteem the erecting of them a» meritorious, 
and seldom go away after performing their ablutions or 
drinking, without gratefully blesHng the name luid me- 
mory of the founder." Then, after observing tbat tfa« 
method used by the ancients of obtaining the necessary 
supplies of water still prevails, which be describes as 
done by pipes, or paved channels, he adds, " when 
arrived at the destined spot, it is recieived by a cistern 
with a vent, and the waste current pasaes below frcHn 
another cistern, often an ancient sarcophagus. It is 
common to iind a cup of rin or iron hanging near by a 
cbun, at a wooden scoop with an handle placed io a 
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nicb in the wall. The front is of stone, or marble, and 
in some, painted and decorated with gilding, and with 
an inscription in Turkish characters in relievo." The 
blessing of the name and memory of the builder of one 
of these fountains shows that a cup of water is in these 
countries by no means a despicable thing. 

NUbuhr tells us, tliat among the public buildings of 
Kahira, those houses ought to be reckoned where they 
jdaily give water gratu to all passengers that desire it. 
Some of these houses make a very handsome appearance ; 
and those whose business it is to wait on passengers are 
to have some vesseb of copper curiously tinned, and 
filled with water, always ready on the window next the 
Itreet, (Foifageen Arable, torn. i. p. 91.) 

No. 430, — ix. 44. Where their worm dielh not, and 
the fire is not quenched.] Dr. Rymee (Representation of 
Revealed Religion, p. 155.) supposes that both the worm 
and the fire are meant of the t>ody, and refer to the twg 
different ways of/un«rD/ among the ancients, interment 
and burnings so that bur Lord may seem here to pre- 
vent an objection gainst the permanent mt^ry of the 
wicked in hell, arising from the frail constitution of the 
body; as if he should have said, the body will not then 
be as it is at present, but will be incapable of consump- 
tion ot dissolution. In its natural state, the worms may 
devour the whole, and die for want, of nourishment; 
the fire may consume it, and be extinguished for want 
of fuel; but there shall be perpetual food for the worm 
that corrodes it, perpetual fuel for the fire that torments 
It. The words of the apocryphal writer in Judith xvi. 
17. greatly illustrate this interpretation. It is said, 
" the Lord Almighty will take vengeance on the wick- 
ed in the day of judgment, putting fire and worms into 
their flesh, and they shall feel tbem, and weep for ever," 
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No. 431. — -c. 4. And ihey said, Moses safftredto 
write a bill of divorcement, and to put her away.'] Divorces 
seem to ha\-e been permitted among the Jews, before 
the law; but we find no example of that kind in tbe 
Old Testament written since Moses. They have been 
less frequent with the Jews, since their dispersion among 
nations, which do not permit the dissolution of mar-^ 
riage upon light occasions. In cases where it does 
take place, the woman is at liberty to marry again as 
she shall think proper, but not wiUi the person who 
gave occasion for the divorce. To prevent the abuse 
which the Jewish men might make of the liberty of di- 
vorcing, the rabbins appoint many formalities, which 
consume much time, add give the married couple oppor- 
tunity to be reconciled. Where there is no hope of ac- 
commodation, a woman, adeaf man, or anotary, draws 
the letter of divorce. He writes it in the presence of 
one or more rabbins, on velluni ruled, containing only 
twelve lines, in square letters; and abundance of little 
trifling particulars are observed, as well in the charac- 
ters as in the manner of writing, and in the names and 
surnames of the husband and wife. He who pens it, 
the rabbins, and witnesses, ought not to be relations 
cither to the husband, or to tbe wife, or to one ano- 
ther. 

The substance of this letter, which they call gheth, is 
as follows: *' On such a day, month, year, anij place, 
I, N. divorce you voluntarily, put you aWay, restore you 
to your liberty, even you, Nl who were heretofore my 
wife, and I permit you to marry whom you please." 
The letter ^ing written, the nAbi examines the hus- 
band closely, in order to learn whether be is volunta- 
rily inclined to do what he has done. They endeavour 
, io have at least ten persons present at this action, with- 
out reckoning the two witnesses who sign, and twe 
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other witnesses to the date. After which the rabbi 
commands the wife to open her hands, in order to 
receive this deed, lest it fall to the ground ; and after 
having examined her ovet again, the husband gives her 
the parchment, and says to her, here is thy divorce, I 
put thee at^ay from me, and leave thee at liberty toi 
marry whom thou pleasest. The wife takes it, and 
^ves it to the rabbi, who reads it imoe more, after 
which she is free. 

€almet*s Dktionary of the Bible, art. Divorce. 

No, 432. — xiv. 3. ^nd being inBetham/, in the house 
sf Simon the kper, asheaatat meat, there canie a wtrman, 
having, an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, ver^f pre- 
cious, and she brake the box, and poured it on his headJ] 
Chardin describes the Persians as sometimes transport- 
ing their wine in buck or goat-skins, which are pitched, 
and when the skin is good the wine is not at all injured, 
nor tastes of the pitch. At other times they send it in 
bottles, T>^ose mouths are stopped with cotton, upon 
which melted wax is poured, so as quite to exclude the 
air. They pack them up in chests, in straw, ten small 
bottles in each, sending the celebrated wine of Schiras 
thus through all the kingdom into the Indies, and even 
to China and Japan. 

The ancient Romans used pitch to secure their wine 
vessels. (HoRAOE, Carm. lib. iiJ. ode 8.) This is said to 
have been done according to one of the precepts of 
Cato. But though pitch and other grosser matters 
might be used to close up their wine vessels, those 
which held their perfumes wene doubtless fastened with ' 
wax, or some sucl^ <;ement, since they were small and 
made of alabaster and other precious materials, which 
would by no means have agreed with any thing sq coarse 
-as pitch. To apply these reqiaTlcs to th& subject of this 
article, it may be observed that Proper tiut calk the open^- 
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iog (^ « wine resEe], by breaking tbe cemeDt that Kcured 

it, breaking the vessel. 

Cur ventoi noD ipie rogii, iograte, petitti? 

Cur nardo flamniK oon duere mex } 
Hoc etiam giaTe erat, null! mercede tijracindiot 
lojicere, et/raeto bustapiare cado. 

Lib. iv. el, 7. yer. 31, 

It cannot be suppoaed tbat Propertius meant, that tbe 
earthen vessel should bave itself been shivered into 
pieces, but only tbat its stopple should be taken out, to 
do which it was necessary to break the cement. Agree- 
able to this mode of expression, we are doubtless to 
understand tbeae words of Mark, tbat, as Jesus sat at 
meat, there came a ■woman having an alabaster box of otnt- 
ment ofspikeTiard (or liquid nard, according to the aiar- 
gin) liery precious^ and she BfiAK£ the box, and poured 
it on his head. 

No. 435. — ^xiv, 35. He teent forward a little, and/ell 
on the ground.] Amongst other circumstances by which 
tbeancientg expressed the greatness of their distress, 
tbey frequently threw Uiemselves dowu upon the ground, 
iiDd rolled in ^e dust. Thus Homer introduces Priaai 
lamenting the death of Hector : 

Permit me twui, belov'd of Jove .' to steep 
My car^iit ttn^let tn the (few of iletp : 
For Mnce the day that ntmber'd vitk the dead 
My hapless son, the dust has been my bed. 

IliaU xxiT, lin. 801. 

Thus also Ovid represents Oeneus behaving himself 
iip<»i the death of his son Meleager : 

Pulvere caniliem genitor, vuUuique tenilei, 
Fcedat hmni ftwcn, ipaiioiiimque increpat jeTum. 
His hoarj head andfurroiu'd cheeks besmears 
With noisome dirt, and chides the tedioas ytars. 

Heoun, Ub. tiii. ver. 5SI. 
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Thus we find our Lord, wlieo erciedfng iorrffisfvi^ 
feaving his disciples, and expressing his agony in a wbj 
that was chiefly appropriated to scenet of peculiar, dti« 



No, 434. — xiv. 51. And there fdhmtd him a certain 
J/ourtg man, having a linen cloth cast about his Tiaked bodyt 
and the young men laid hold on him : and he left the linen 
doth, and JUd from them naked."] Pococke observes, in 
describing the dresses of the people of Egypt, that " it 
is almost a general custom among the Arabs and Mo< 
hammedan natives of the country to wear a Urge blan- 
ket either white or brown, and in summer a blue and 
white cotton sheet, which the christians constantly ase 
in the country : putting one comer before, over the left 
shoulder, they bring it behind, and under the right arm, 
and so over their bodies, throwing it behind over tiie 
left shoulder, and so the right arm is left bare for action. 
When it is hot, and they are on horseback, they let it 
&11 down on the saddle round them: and about Faiume, 
I particularly observed, ttiat young people especially, 
and the poorer sort, had nothing on whatever but this 
blanket: and it is probable the young man was clothed 
in this manner, who followed our Saviour when he was 
taken, having a lineii cloth cast about his naked body; 
and when the young men laid hold on him, he left the 
linen cloth, and fled from them naked." (Travels, vol. 
i. p. 190.) 

No. 435. — XV. 26. The superscription of his accusoi 
turn.} It was the custom of the Romahs to write the 
crime for which any man suffered death on a tablet, 
and carry it before bim to his execution. Thus (Euseb, 
Eccl. Hist. lib. V, cap. 1.) Attains the martyr waa 
led round the amphitheatre with a tablet before him. 
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inscribed, " This is Atuias, the christian." So Sueton, 
Domitian. cap. 10'.' the man was cast to the dogs in the 
arena to be devonred, with this inscription, " He 
spake impiously," The same custom prevailed in cm* 
cifixions. i>w. (lib. 54, 598. )meDtion8a8«'vant or slave 
^ho was cani^ to the cross with » writing declaring 
the cause of bis death. 
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No. 436.— St. LUKE ii. 7. 

The inn; 

. ir wilt be proper here to give a full ana explicit AC" 
count of the inns or caravanserais of the East, in which 
travellers are accommodated. They are not all alike, 
some being simply places of rest, by the side of a 
fountain if possible, and at a proper .distance on the 
rpad. Many of these places are nothing more than 
naked walls ; others have an attendant^ who subsists 
either by some charitable donation, or the benevolence 
of passengers ; others are more considerable establish- 
ments, where families reside, and take care of them> and 
furnish the necessary provisions. 

" Caravanserais were originally intended for, and are 
now pretty generally applied to the accommodation of 
strangers and travellers, though, like every other good 
institution, sometimes perverted to the purposes of pri- 
vate emolument, or public job. They are built at pro- 
per distances through tbe roads of the Turkish domi- 
nions, and afford to the indigent or weary traveller an 
asylum from the inclemency of the weather ; are in ge- 
neral built of the most solid and durable materials, have 
commonly one story above the ground floor, the lower 
of which is arched, and serves for warehouses to store 
goods, for lodgings, and for stables, while the upper is 
used merely for lodgings ; besides which they are 
always accommodated with a fountain, and have cooks 
shops and other conveniences to supply the wants of 
lodgers. In Aleppo, the caravanserais are almost ex- 
clusively occupied by merchants, to whom they are, like 
other houses, rented." (Campbell's Truv. part ii. p. 8.) 

" In all other Turkish provinces, particularly those in 
Aua, which are often thinly inhabited, travelling is sub-. 
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ject to nnmberless inconveniences, since it is necessary 
Dot only to carry all sorts of prorisions along with one, ' 
bat even the nrf utensils to dress th%ni in, besides a 
tent for shelter at night and in bad weather, as there 
are no inns except here and there a caravanserai, where 
nothing but bare rooms, and those often very bad, and 
infested with all sorts of vermin, can be procured." 
(Antes's Observations on Egypt, p. 55.) 

The poverty of the eastern inns appears also from the 
following extract. " There are no inns any where; but 
the cities, and commonly the villages, have a lai^e build- 
ing called a kan, or kervatiserai, which serves as an 
asylum for all travellers. These houses of reception 
are always built without the precincts of towns, and 
consist of four wings round a square court, which 
serves by way of inctosure for the beasts of burthen. 
The lodgings are cells, where you find nothing but bare 
walls, dust, and sometimes scorpions. The keeper of 
this kan gives the traveller the key and a mat, and he 
provides himself the rest; he must therefore carry 
with him his bed, his kitchen utensils, and even bis pro- 
visions, for frequently not even bread is to be found in 
the villages. On this account the orientals contrive their 
equipage in, the most simple and portable form. The 
baggage of a man, who wishes to be completely pro* 
vided, consists in a carpet, a mattrass, a blanket, twe 
saucepans with lids contained within each other, two 
dishes, two plates, and a coffee-pot, all of copper well 
tinned ; a small wooden box for salt and pepper; a round 
leathern table, which he suspends from the saddle of his 
horse ; small leathern bottles or bags for oil, melted but- 
ter, water, and brandy, (if the traveller be a christian) 
a pipe, a tinder-box, a cup of cocoa-nut, some rice, 
dried raisins, dates, Cyprus cheese, and above all cofTee-, 
berries, with a roaster and wooden mortar to pound 
diem." (Volney's Travels, vol. ii. p. 419.) 
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" The caravanserais are the eastern inns, &r difierent 
from ours; for they are neither so convenient nor band- 
some : they are built square, much like cloisters, being 
usually but one story high, for it is rare to see one of two 
■tories. A wide gate brings you into the court, and in 
the midst of the building, in the front, and uf>on the 
right and left hand , there is a hall for persons of the best 
quality to keep together. On each side of the hall are 
lodgings for every man by himself. These lodgings 
are raised all along the court, two or three steps high, 
just behind which are the stables, where many times it 
is as good lying as in the chambers. Right against the 
liead of every horse there is a niche with a window into 
the lodging chamber, out of which every man may see 
that his horse is looked after. These niches are usually 
■o large that three men may lie in them, and here the 
servants usually dress their vJctuids," -(Taternier's 
Trawls, p. -45.) 

*' The entrance is under a high and magnificent por- 
tal, adorned with Mosaic work, like all the rest of the 
buildings, and upon the sides runs a portico, where you 
may lie in the day time conveniently, and as pleasantly 
as in the inn itself. The fountain in the middle of thd 
court is raised above fire feet, and the brims of it are 
four feet broad, for the convenience of those that will 
say their prayers after they have performed their puri- 
fication." (Chahdin, p. 412.) 

It appears firom the preceding extracts, that there are 
inns or caravanserais of difierent kinds, some better than 
others. The scriptures use two weirds to express a ca^ 
rayanserai, in both instances translated inn, (Luke ii. 
1.) There was 7W room/or them in the iKy, x/ertcXviMtri — 
the place of untying ; that is, of beasts for rest. (Luke 
X. 34.) And brought him to the inn, ■xavtoxetcv, whose 
keeper is called in the next verse 'xavh^vt- This word " 
properly signifies a receptacle open to all comers. 
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No. 437. — iv, 1 . And Jesus being fidl of the Hdy 
Ghost, returned fnmi Jordan, and was led by the spirit 
into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the devil.} 
Mr. Maundrell in his travels in the Holy Land saw the 
place which was the scene of Christ's temptations^ and 
thus describes it; " From this place (the Fountain of the 
Apostles) you proceed in an intricate way amongst hills 
and valleys interchangeably, all of a very barren aspect 
at present, but discovering evident signs of the labour 
of the husbandman in ancient times. After some hours 
travel in this sort of road, you arrive at the mountain- 
OU8 desert into which our blessed Saviour was led by the 
spirit to be tempted by the devil. A most miserable 
drj' barren place it is, consisting of high rocky moun- 
tains, BO torn and disordered as if the earth had suffered 
some great convulsion, in which its very bowels had 
been turned outward." (Journey, •p. 10.) 

No. 438. — iv. 18. And recwering of sig^t to the blind, 
to set at liberb/ them that are bruisedJ] It is beautifully 
observed by Mr. Cradock (Harmony, p. 69.) that the 
clause, reiwering of sight to the blind, alludes to the 
wretched state of those prisoners, who, according to the 
inhuman custom still retained in the Kast, had their eyes 
put out: and witli regard to such as these, this great de- 
liverer is represented as restorivg them, a work far beyond 
all human power. Probably they are the same with those 
who are spoken of in the next clause, as bruised with the 
weight of their fetters ; for it is plain that even blind 
captives were sometimes loaded with them, as was the 
case with Samson, Judges xvi, 21. and Zedekiah, 2 
Kings XXV. 7. 

No. 439. — vi. SS. Good measure pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosomj] The eastern garments being long, and 
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' firfded, and girded with a girdle, admiUed of carrying) 
much corn or fruits of that kind in the bosom. 

. No. 440.^-Ti. 43. When the flood arose ^ the stream' 
beat •aehemetUty upon that house.'^ " Though the returns 
of rain in the .winter are not extremely frequent, y€t 
when it does rain, the water pours down with great vi- 
t^ence three or four days and nights together, enough 
to drown the whole country." (Jacohu$ de VilriacOf, 
Gesta Dei, -p. 1098.) Such violent rains, in so bt% a 
country as Judea, must occasion inundations very dan^ 
gferous to buildings within their reach, by washing the 
soil from under then), and occasioning their fall. To: 
aome such events our Lord must certainly he understood 
to refer. Harmer, vol. i. p. 31. , 

No. 441. — vii. 36. Sat down to meat."] In the most 
early times the attitude at table was sitting. In HomcTy 
when Ulysses arrives at the palace of Alcinous, the 
king displaces his son Laodsmas in order to seat Ulysses 
in a munificent cbair. Elsewhere Homer speaks of 
seating the guests each in a chair. The Egyptians sat 
aC table anciently, as did the Romans till towards the. 
end of the second Punic war, when they began to re- 
cline at table. Mercurialis reports, that the origin o£ 
tJiis mode was, the frequent use of the bath among the 
Romans, who, after bathing, going immediately to bed^ 
and there eating, the custom insensibly became general^ 
not only in Some but throughout the empire. 

The tables were constructed of three distinct parts, or 
separate tables, making but oi>e in the whole. One 
was placed at the upper end crossways, and the two 
others joined to its ends, one on each side, so as to leave 
an open space between, by which the attendants could 
readily wait at all tbe three. Round these tables were 
placed, not ieais, but beds, one to each table; each of 
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tbcBC beds was flailed <:lMmm, and Am b£ Aoae b^o^ 
united to sunoond the three taUes made the tridimian. 
At the end of each cliniuoi was a footstool for the con-t 
Venience of aiounting up to )t. The«e beds were fotmett 
ef mattisstes, and were supponed «« fr^enes of wtood^ 
often hig'hiy ornamented. Eacti guest reclined ««. his 
left elbow, nsing principallj hta right h^>d, wiack 
was therefore kept at Jiberty. The feet of tbe peaem 
neclining b«ng towards the eKtemal edge of Hie bed, 
^ere mach mare readily re^iched by ajiy ba>dy paauog 
than any o^tN part. 

The Jews, before they sit down to taJ4e, caxeflilly -waA 
their hands; they consider this cerentony jb essential, 
After meals, they w«sh them again. When tbey ait 
dowT) to talble, tJ)e master of the house, or chief peraow- 
in the company, talcing bread, breaks it, but does not 
divide it; then petting his haod to it, he Eecites this 
blessing: Blessed be t^ou.O l.ord our God, the king of- 
^e world, who producest the bpead of the earth. Thos« 
pre«ent answer. Amen. Having distrtbul>e4 tite bread 
among tbe guests, be takes the vessel of the wine in hia 
right hand, saying, Blessed art thou, O Lord cur God^ 
king of the world, wlio hast produced tbe fruit of the 
▼ine. They then repeat the 23d psalm. They t^e 
ttare that after oteals ttere ^i^l be a piece of bread re- 
maining on tbe table. Tfae mastered the house opderq 
a glass to be washed, fills it with wine, and elevating it, 
Viys, Let us bless him of whose benefits we hare bees 
partaking; the rest answer, Blessed be be, who ha^ 
beaped bis &voitrs on us, and by his goodness has now 
fed us. Then he recites a pretty long prayer, wbereiii 
he thanks God for his many benetUs voucbsaied to 
Israel ; beseeches him to pity Jerusalem and bis temple; 
to restore tbe throne (tf David; to send £Jijah and tbe 
Messiah, and to delira- them out c^ their long captivity. 
■They all answer, Amen. Tbey recipe Psalin xiiv- 9, iO, 
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llwn giring the g^lass wkb the little wine in it to be 
drank round, he takai what is left,' aud the table is 
cleared, llieae are the oercaionies of the moderO' 
Jeirs. ^Calmet's Diet, article eATtatc; aad ^agmenit 
aip^meatmy. No. 104.) 

Ko. 44S. — vwi. 44. Tfua gaoett ttu no water f«r w^ 
feet,] It wffi a custom imirertal aaumg the eastern 
pecfde to ^Meitain their guests at tbeir entrance into 
their boasea wit^ clean water and sweet oil. Thus k 
a^wars datCfarist was aot edteitaioed by the master 
of the faonse ; for Ae turned to the wonuaiy and aud unUt 
^moitf seal th«u tAiswomgn? I entered into thine house:- 
thou gaoest vie no water /or my feet, but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
beai. {vei. 46.) Mine head with oil thoUdidit not anoint, 
kui this woman hath anointed -my feet with ointntent. 

Thus also Somer repreaents Tefeioachus and PisiE- 
tiatus 48 being entertained at the court of Meaelaua. 
After their introduction to the palace, he says, 

From room to room itteir eag^ vse\r ibey bend; 
Thecce to the foaih, a beauteoucpilei deiceiid: 
Where a bright damsel-tiBin attend the guetu, 
With liquid odours aod embr^er'd veita. 

' Odgn. iv. ver, 48. 

No. 443.— X. 4. Sahiie no man hy tAe-way.) The 
niasion upon which the diwi]>)es of Christ were sent 
was so ioiportaot. that. they were required to use th]B 
greatest dispatch, and to avoid those things which might 
retard tl^m, especi^I(y if they were merely of a cere- 
tnonious nature. The injnnctipo contained in this pas- 
sage is thus to be understtxxl ; for it is not to he sup- 
posed that Christ would command hu disciplea to neg- 
lect or violate any of those customs unnecessarily which 
were in genera) um, and which were innocent in them* 
J 2 
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lehres. In the present insUoce, had they been allowed 
to give and receive the common salutations, -it is pro- 
bable that their progress would have beea incon^dw- 
able for- the time employed in it. Of the truth of this 
statement we may be satisfied from what Niebuhr sayi,- 
(TVavtls, Tol. i. p. 302.) " The Arabs of Yemen, and 
especially the HighlandeH, often stop strangers, to aak 
whence they came ? and whither they are going ? These 
questions are suggested merely by curiosity, and it 
would be indiscreet therefore to refuse an answer.'* 
This representation of the matto' certainly clears faxa 
the appearance of incivility a precept which Christ de- 
signed only to teach his servants a suitable deport- 
ment. 

No.44*. — X.13. Sittingmsackclothahdashes.1 TIus 
expression of mourning and sorrow was frequent in the 
East. Thus Tamar signified her distress when di^o- 
noured by Amnon. {2 Sam. xiii. 19.) Thus also wA^s 
Mordecai perceiotd aU that was doncy Mordecai rent his 
clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes. (Esther iv. 1.) 
Thus Job expressed his repentance. (Job xlii. 6.) 
Thus Daniel set his face unto the Lord God, to seek by 
prayer attd supplication, with fasting , and sackcloth, and 
ashes. (Dan. ix. 3.) Other natjons adopted the prac- 
tice, and it became a very common method, whereby 
ti/ exhibit great grief and misery. That it prevailed 
among the Greeks is clear and certain. Homer thus 
represents Achillea acting upou the news of the death 
of Fatroclus. 

AjU-f »Tvpi]n ii x^prtr s?>.ur ksviv tuiayotrrar, 

'XMva.rt tcaxa^xK-^s. 

A ludden horror iboi thiuogh all the chief, 

And wrapi hi* ien*e« in ■ cloud of grief; 

Can on the ground, with Airioui lund* he wpttmi 

Tlie Korehiog atba o'ei hii grace&ii bead: 
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Hti purple gumeiii), and hit goldea hain, 
Tbon be defbnni v/ith dim, and iheie he tean: 
On ibe hard toil hit groanbg breait be threw, 
. And roll'd ud grovell'd ai to eaith he grew. 

Ilitid xvm. ve 



. . Agreeably to this practice our Lord, ia declaring the 
miserable state of Chorazin and Bethsaida for disre- 
garding his miracles and ministry, says, ^ the mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and SOon which have been 
dime in yoa^ they had a great xehile ago repented, sitting 
in sackcbth and ashes, 

Ko^ 445. — X. 43* Mary hath chosen that good part 
fphich shoU mt he taken away from her^ The Jews bad 
commonly every one his table; and this custom was 
not peculiar to them, for Taxitus says the same thing 
of the Germans. Ulysses, in Homer, treating the de- 
puties of the isle of Corfu, ordered as many tables to 
be set as there were persons, and caused erery one to 
)>e served with his portion of wine and meat. £lkanah 
gave Hiuinah, whom be loved rather than Beninnah, « 
worthy portion in the meal that followed the sacrifice. 
(1 j'om. i. 5.) David sacrificing after he had danced 
before the ark, gave the people a feast, in which every 
one had bis bread and his flagon of wine. (2 J'ofAi. vi, 19.) 
It is thought that David alludes to this custom wfaon 
hbsK^i,theLeTd is the portion of mine inheritance, (marg. 
of rr^ part J and of my cup; thou maintainest my lot, 
(fstdm xvi. 5.) and that Christ also referred to thi* 
practice in saying that Mary had chosen the good part. 
This custom has however now ceased among the Jews, 
and at present tbey eat at the same table, like other 
nations. 

. Basnaoe'i History of the Jews, chap. xvi. ^ I. 
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No. 446.— Jti. 7. He from within shalt'answer and 
wjy, trouble me not, the door is now shut, and mi/ children 
are with rhe in bed."] Maillet informs us that it is com- 
mon in Egypt for each person to sleep in a 'separate 
bed. Even the husband and the wife lie in two distinct 
beds in the same apartment. Their female slaves also, 
though several lodge jn the same chamber, yet Iteve 
each a separate mattrass. (Lett. xi. p. l24.) Sir JoKn 
Chardin also observes, that it is usual for a whoie famifjr 
to sleep in the same room, especially those in lower 
Bfe, laying their beds on the ground. FVom these cir- 
cumstances we learn the precise meaning of the replj 
now referred to: he from within shall answer and say, 
trouhle me not, tki door is note shut, Sid ¥ny ckUirm are 
with me in bed : I cannot rise and give thee t it signifies 
that they were all in bed ia the sune apartment, not is 
die same bed. 

' When Solomon speaks of two lying together in one bed 
ta get heat, we most suppose that he kieons it for ma^ 
dicinal purposes, as it was sometimes done ^Hth that 
View, but hardly ever else. (Ecdts. iv. l\. i Kings \. 
i, 2.} IlAitMEfc, +ol. i. p. 1S«. 

~ No. 4*7.— xi. 52. Kof <f knowUdge.'] It ia said 
that aotbority to explain the law and Hio prOptiets was 
given amoi^ the Jews by the delivery of a key ; and of 
one' Ra:bbi Samttd tre rearf, that after hisdiEOtfa they put 
his key and his tablets into his coffin, beeause he did 
not deserve to Have ason to whom he migbt leave t&e 
ensigns c^ his office. If the 'Jews reatiy had sueh a 
custom in our Sorionr's time, the expresnon, the lEey 
of bnoff ledge, may seem abeantifnt reference to h. 

No. 448.— xii. 35. Let your loins be girded aheut.\ 
Thty who ttavel on foot are obliged to fasten their 
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giihneitts dt a guMtM- ftci^ frooi. thsir feet thexi they 
6cf 8f other titms. Thin b irbat is UBdevstood by gird- 
ing up tkeir loins. Chardin obBerresy tfant " all perscR^ 
fbat tnv^ on foot aWa,ys ^;inh«r op tbtar rest^ by wbkk 
4bey wdk nkore cotntnodiouslyr harin^ the leg and knee 
ni^iirtbeded and disembarrassed by the vest^ whttili 
tbty are not when that hangs over them." After this 
KMnnet ho Biippdsesi the Israebtea m»e prepared for 
dieir going out ^ Egypt^ when they eat the iirst pAss' 
»Ter. (Eitod,^a.\l,} Hadmev vc^. i. p. 4'50, 

' Nd. 449,— 'S^:^, And he answirirtg, said ant» him j 
LttdfUfittdometkk^aiiTtdM^ tiU I shaa dig abma iti 
and 4k7I^ it^l Damtini t^b us$ (ck x. p. 43.) tlmt m 
Morint LibMMs they aevsr ase spades to thrai Viae^ 
^ards^ but ffafly cnltivat* thitm with theaa oxen; fin 
ttiey «fc ptuUed witb Mrait tows of treesj far onott^ 
frem (Me anotbei'. At the uia^ <rf the East so' sddosfe 
efattD^Qt ic is Very ^citable a spade was not coBimoBily 
ased i« tAe time of oni Lord in ihea vineyards. We . 
fiml Ibe propilet iMnh, (eh. v. rer. fi.) tnii^ atmm 
#4i)eli ew tFaitdatofB indeed rende* by the En^A 
Werd digging, but which diffava ffon that: which ex- 
presses. the digging of welts, graves, &q; in other plaees^ 
ind is the sSme irit^ that used to signify keeping 
is rank, (l Chran. xU. 93.) Wb«i then Jems p^pre- 
•mts t^e vinejclreas^ as sByiog to his lolrdy let it alone 
tkii'1/ear «£m, HU I tkaU dig about it, and dimg iif it 
bhe^hl seem tibst in we not to understand the digging; 
with a spade about the fig-tree, planted in a vineyard 
kccbidiog to thw customs'} but the turmng np at the 
gfound between tin rows ot trees if ith an instruBMnt 
pnrpeF fb* the pavpose, dnnra by oxen— in Mh«c 
mrds, {doughii^ about thea. 

H'ARMHt, tol.,ik p. 4M. . 
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No. iSO.—xiv. 13. When thou makes! a feast, faff 
the poor.] NotfriUtstaniluig ihete is so much disUnce 
kept up between saperiors and inferiora in the East, 
and snch Bolemnity and awfulneas in their behaviouF, 
yet we find tbem in some cases very coodesceDding. 
As an instance of this, Dr. Pococke assures ua that they 
adnrit the poor to their tables. In his account of a great 
entertainment nuide by the governor of an Egyptian 
villf^e for the casbif, with whom he travelled, be says, 
the custom was for every one, when be bad done eating, 
to get up, wash bis hands, and take a draught of water, 
and so in a continual succession, till the poor came in, 
and est up all. The Arabs never set by any tlung that 
is brought to table, so that wbeo tbey kill a sheep, 
they dress it all, call in tb«r neighbours and the poor, 
and finish every thing. Y^Vape/s, vol. i. p. 357.) The 
same author also mentions what is still more surpri»ng; 
for in' giving an account (A the diet of the eastern pep. 
pie, (p. 182.) be informs us that an Arab prince will 
often dine in the street, before bis door, and call to alt 
that pass, even beggars,- in the usual expression of Bis- 
raillah, that is, in the name of God, who coa« md sit 
down, and when tbey have done, retire with the usual 
form of. returning thanks. 

The picture then, which our Lord draws, of a king's 
making a great feast, and, when the guests refused 
t» come, sending for tlie poor, the maimed, and the 
blind, is not so unlike life as we have periiaps been 
Teady to imagine. Harmer, vol ii. p. 125. 

No. 451.— XV. 12. ffe divided unto them his living.} 
-The princi[^ of inheritance differ in the East from 
what are established among ourselves. There is no need 
of the death of the parent before the children possess 
tbeSr estates. The various circumstances connected 
with this subject are clearly laid down iu the following 
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titract frotnMt. HaUud's Code cf Genloo Laws, {p, 53.) 
" The rights of inheritance, in the second chapter, arc 
lud down with the utmost precision, and with the strict- 
est attention to the natural claim of the inheritor in the 
sereral degrees of affinity. A man is herein considered 
but as tenant for life in his own property ; and as all 
Opportunity of distributing his effects by will, afterirtiis 
death, is precluded, hardly any mention is made <^ 
«uch kind of bequest. By these ordinances also he i» 
hindered frbm dispossessing his children of his property 
in iiivour of aliens, and from making a blind and partial 
allotment in behalf of a favourite child, to the prejudice 
of the rest, by which the weakness of parent^ affection, 
or of a misguided mind in its dotage, is admirably reme- 
died. These laws also strongly elucidate the story of 
the prodigal son in the scriptures, since it appears from 
hence to hare been an immemorial custom in the East 
for sons to demand their portion of inheritance during 
fbeir father's life-time, and tiiat the parent, however 
aware of the dissipated inclinations of his child, could 
JOOt legally refuse to comply with the application. 

" If ^ the sons go at once in a body to their father, 
jointly requesting their respective shares of his fortune ; 
in that case the father shall give equal shares of the 
property earned by himself, to the son incapable of 
getting his own living, to the son who hath been par- 
ticularly dutiful to hon, and to the son who hath a very 
large family, and also to the other sons who do not lie 
under, any of these three circumstances; in this case, 
fae shall not, have power to give to any one of them more 
or less than to the others. 

' " If a father has occupied any glebe belonging to 
luft father, that was not before occupied, he shall not 
h^ye power to divideit among hissons in unequal shares, 
ttin the case of property earned by himself." 
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No. 45a.— ^XT. 25.- New fas lider aonwaa in tkt fitUi 
and as he ettme gnd drtw nigk to the imtse, he heard musie 
«ad dantmg.] To exjtreu tim joy trlneh tke rettMFl 
of the prodigsl afforded his father, muiic mud dancmg 
was fxonitA as t part of thd cntertaininent. Thn e%- 
preBsion doea Sot bowerer denote the d&iictng at t)ic 
fettily and guests, bm that of a conipaoy of pecsom 
faired OB tbis oCGanon &r Ihait Teiy purptue. Sucb > 
|H:actice prevsiled in sane places to express pecubi# 
fatsMMT to a friend, or joy opoi aiip special eCeasieni 
Itfajor Backe, ia his traTsls firom ladift tliroagb Arabb 
FeKx^ lelates dn occuxrenee wbicb will illustrate tUs 
part of the parable. " Hadje Ca^sMS^ wholsaTurki 
and one oftbe ri^heu taacha(il»ii)'Catn), badinleeced^ 
ed on DTT bebaJf with n)nAin Bey, at the instance of 
fais fODi who had been an a. pi^^tiouge to Mecca, and 
came from Judda in tbe same sfaip with me. 1'be h* 
tbei, in celebirMion of kis son's return, ^vea most m^- 
Bificest fSte on the ereinag of tbe day of »y ctptirityf 
and as soon as I was rekaaed, sent to infrite ow to par- 
take of it, Hkd I accordingly went. His corapany wat 
very namerom, coasisdng of three or four hundred 
TarilSt who were all sitting on sophai and benchesi 
naoking their kmg pipes. Tbe rooas in which they wertf 
assembled wasra spacious and lofty hall,, in tbe centre of 
which was a band of music. Composed of five Torkish 
instninients, and some vocal performers: as there were 
so ladies in the assembly, you may suppose it i^as not- 
tbe most lively party in tbe worid, but being new M 
Bie, w&B for 'that reason entertaining.'* (p. iQ4.} 

No. 453. — XV. 29. A kid-l Kids are considered as 
a delicacy. Hariri^ a celebrated writct of Mesopota* 
mia, describing a person's breakii^ in upon a |preat pre.' 
tender to mortification, says, he found him widi sue of 
bis disciples, entertainutg themselves with much satisfae- 
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tidnmtk hread-tnade of tks finest flduTy witk d ttAkvttu 
XID-, and a vessel of vow he/art them. Thla shesn in 
stroll li^ we aretoeonsidee ttm aoupUint madeby ib* 
-dder brother of the prodigal sod, and al&o tb^grBti£e&- 
lucm proposed to be senttp Tamor, (Gtn. X8svm< I£.) 
and the present made by Samson to his intended brnli^ 
(Judgesii.1. 1.) Harmer, vqI. iv. p. 164. 

' No. 454.— xvi. 23. ^irsAn^V Ai^mrfi.} TIms efr 
presstoa aHiutei to the postfure used by the Jewii at 
table. Tina wis Fecluring on concbes after tbe mant 
jKi 1^ tlie RonuDs, tba apper pact of the body resting 
upon thejafilslbow, and tba lower i^li^ at Isegdi upon 
the conch. When two or three redined on the same 
couch, some say the worthiest or most honourable per- 
^n \a,y first^ Ltghtfoat says,' vA the tnjdtUa ; the neA( in 
4i^Dity lay w'tdi his head reotinii^ oh the breast or bd^ 
Bom o£ the first, as John is said to- have done on tho bo> 
aDm of Jesus at sapper; (John xiii. S3.} aiid hence ti 
hommed the jrfmise of :^brabaai'a bosom, as denstiog 
tlm Kate: of cslestiat happin«9s. ' Abraham being esteem? 
ad tbe mat honouraJde person, aod the fathsr of tha 
Jewish, notion, to be in his bosoftt sigDifies, in aUastoB 
ta the order in whioh guesta were placed al ao entar* 
Minment, the highest state of fdicity aoxX to thtC of 
A^traham hnmself. 

No. 455..^xTm. 5- Wearyme.l TVdwtad.vwavt^tm 
properly signiSes to brat on Ae Jvee, and paiticala^ 
tnider the eye, so as to make the parts black and bine 
Here it haa a metaphorical meaning, aod signifies to 
^ve great pain, such as arises from serers bcatiagr 
Tbe meaning therefore is, that the uneasy feelings wbicb 
this widow raised in the judge's breaiit, by the movfng 
^presentation which she gave of her distress, a6ecfed 
)iim to such a degree tbat be could not bear it, but to 
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get rid of tbem resolred to do ber justice. Tbe passag* 
understood in this sense has a peculiar advantage, si 
it throws a beautiful light on our Ix>rd'8 argumoit^ 
(rer. 6, 7.) and lays a proper foundation for the con* 
elusion which it contains. (Macknioht's Harmony^ 
vol. ii. p. 78.) 

No. 456. — XX. 18. Whosoever shaU faU upon thai 
itone shall be broken, but on tehomaoever it shall faU^ it 
viU grind him to powder. 1 Here is an allusion to the 
two different ways of stoning among tbe Jews, tbe fof'- 
mer by throwing a person down upon a great stone} 
and the other by letting a stone fall upon him. 

Whitby, in loc, 

• No. 457. — xxi. 5. And as some spake of the temple, 
how \twasadomedwith goodly stoius and gifts.l Hanging 
up such Ma&mu^g, or consecrated gifts y was common in 
most of the ancient temples. Tacitus speaks of the im- 
mense opulence of tbe temple of Jerusalem. (Histor, 
lib. 5. ^ 8.) Amongst other of its treasures, there was 
tt golden table given by Pompey, and several goldeo 
vines of exquisite workmanship, as well as immense size: 
for Josephus tells us that they had clusters, nSfOfLifiiaet 
OS tall as a man, which some of them thought referred to 
God's representing the Jewish nation under the emblem 
of a vine. (Jsaiah v. 1, 7.) Josephus likewise asserts, 
that the marble of the temple was so white, that it ap- 
peared to one at a distance like a mountain of snow, and 
the gilding of several of its external parts, which be 
tiiere mentions, must, especially when the sun shone 
Upon it, render it a most splendid and beautiful ^>ecta- 
cle. DoDDKiDGE, in loc. ■' 

No. 458.— xxii. 64. Blindfdded him.'] This usage of 
Cbiist.refers to that sport so ordinary among childtes^ 
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paljed fu«v&t> in which it is the manner first to blindfold, 
then to strike, (ver. 63.) then to ask who gave the bloWf 
and not to let (he person gp till he named {be right man 
ffho had struck him. It was used on this occasion to 
xepro^ch pur blo&ed Lord, apd expose him to ridicule. 
Haumond^ in loc. 
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No. 4S9.— St. JOHN i. t2. 
■Sme.^ _God. 

Adoption was verj- generally practised in the East, 
and is therefore frequent!)' alluded to in the scriptures. 
A son might be adopted for a special purpose, such as 
the raising up of an heir by the daughter of the adopter, 
&c. after which he could, if he pleased, return to his 
original fapiily. In this case, if he had a child in this 
second relation to his own family, he would be the fa. 
ther of tiyo families, each totally distinct firon the other 
in name, property, rank, and connections. A person 
who was never married might adopt a son, and that son- 
being married, his children would become the children 
of his adopter, bear his name, and inherit his estate. 

The following are the laws of Athens on this subject, 
stated by Sir William Jones, in his Introduction to the 
Pleadings of I laus, the famous Athenian barrister. 

" Adopted sons shall not devise the property acquired 
by adoption, but if they leave legitimate sons, they may 
Ktiun to their natural family ; if they do not return, the 
estates shall go to the heirs of the persqns who adopted 
them." 

" The adopted son (if there be any) and the after 
bom sons to the person who adopt«I him, shall be 
coheirs of the estate ; but no adoption by a man who 
has legitimate sons then born shall be valid." 

" An adopted swt could not himself adopt another, he 
must either leave a legitimate son, or the estate he re- 
ceived from his adopting father must revert to his 
adopting father's natural heirs. There catinot be two 
adopted sons at the same time." 
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No. 460.— i. !». The Umi ^ Gad.'] TkereisKCiF. 
CUBittaooe related by Martiniiu, in bis'faistory of OimSf 
which, if au^entk, serres tn dviw that Ca^wms, tin 
lawgiver of that itnmeiue enptre, had preserved aonw 
|«niMnsof theMcientbdief JntheckK^iRe of aprouii&r 
jod Saviour. MtiTttTUus asserts, th^t a Chinese pfailose* 
pber, who hat) embraced t^istiatNty, pointed out b» him 
the hist lantance of the book of Cbunoeu, wiitten by 
Cm^iidus, from which it appeaced that be bad not oi^ 
fciCEetn the incarnation of the Measiah, but bad menr 
tioned even Che very year in the Chinese cycle wben idut 
cwEMt was to take place. In the thirty-ninth year of tfae 
mperor Lu, the hantsaten of that prince kilied, witboia 
the western gate of (^ city, a vwy, scarce animal, known 
to the Chinese by the name of kilin, A constant repott 
bad always prerajled, that as soon as tliat animal made 
its appearance, a hero uf great sanctity would sacceed 
ft, who sboald brit^ glad tidings of great joy to all 
nations. Qmfucitts hanug learned these circumstanceSf 
shed a profusion of tears, and witfa a deep sigfa ex- 
eUimed,. already does my doctrine approach tonards it* 
termination, and will soon be finally disserved. After 
tins he wrote nothing more, and even left a vioA unfi- 
pij^ed,de<Jaring that bis rule of doctrine was at an end, 
and must speedily give place to that of a true legislator, 
who woujd cause wars and tumults to cease, and to whom- 
all the different sects of philosophers nvist yield. It Ja 
worthy of observatioR, that this animal is described by 
the Chinese, as being of a remaT^cably mild and placid 
disposition, insomuch that it burte no person, not even 
those who attempt to put it to death ; and it is yet more 
remarkable, that the two words by which we express 
the idea of the lanih «^ God ape said to be equivalent to 
the Chinese term kilin. With regard, to the year in 
which our Saviour was born, the converted philosopher, 
from wbom Mariiaius ceceiFed diis account, conjectured 
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that it ins known to Confucius from the following eir> 
comstance. Tbe Chinese characters and name of tb« 
year in which the animal was slain exactly correspond 
with their cyclical designation of that, in which the birth 
of Christ took place. In other words, the Chinese 
reckoning by cycles, and calling each year in a cycle by 
a difllerent name, the kilin was slain, and our Saviour 
bom, in the corresponding years (^ two successive cy- 
cles. He added, that Confucius wept from an emotion 
ctf excessive joy, because be ciKiceived that tbe advent 
of the most holy one was pre6gured by this- circum. 
stance. From the death of that mysterious animal be 
might perhaps have conjectured die sufferings of the 
Me!«ab, who was led like a lamb to tbe slaughter, 
through the western gate of Jerusalem. 

Faser's Hora Mvm^ffe^ vol. i. p. 1 10. i 

No. 461. — i. 42. When Jesus beheld him, M« laid, thoit 
art Simon the sonof Jana, thoft thalt be called Cepkas.'] 
The eastern people are often-timee known by several- 
names; this might arise from their having more nathea 
than one given them at first ; or it might arise from their 
assuming a new and different name upon particular oc- 
currences in life. . This last is most probable, unce such 
a custom continues in the East to this day, and it 
evid«itly was sometimes done anciently. (2 Ckron. 
xxxvi. 4. 2 KingSTiTiv/. VI.) 

The sixth volume of the MS. Chardin seems to com- 
plun of expositors, for supp<»ing that one person had 
ft«qucntly difierent names ; and says, that the custom of 
the East still continues, for persons to have a new name 
aponachange of circumstances. There seems to be some 
want of precision here : commentators have supposed, 
and the fact is apparent, that one and tbe same person 
has had diSerent names; but they have determined, in 
common at least, nothing about tbe manner in which: 
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they came by them. Sir John Ckardin thinks, very just- 
ly, that they were given upon some change in lifej but 
^en there might be a variation aa to the consequences. 
Some might invariably be called by the new name after 
its being given them. Thus Abraham was always so 
called in the latter part of his life, and never Abram; 
and his wife in like manner Sarah, and not Sara! ; others 
might be called sometimes by the one, sometimes by the 
bthec, and sometimes by both joined together. So St. 
John tells us, that Jesus gave the new name of Peter 
to the brother of Andrew; yet he represents Jesus after- 
wards calling him Simon ; And John himself sometimes 
called him Peter, and sometimes Simon Peter. 

But as the account that is given us of this variety of 
names in the. MS. Ckardin is curious, it shall be sub- 
joined. " Expositors suppose the Israelites, and other 
eastern people, had several names; but this is an error. 
The reason of tbeir being called by diBerent names is, 
because they frequently change them, as they change 
in point of age, condition, or religion. This custom has 
continued to our times in the East, and is generally prac- 
tised upon changing religions, (Acts xiii. 9.) and it is 
pretty common upon changing condition. The Per- 
sians have preserved this custom more than any other 
nation. I have seen many governors of provinces 
among them assume new names with their new dignity. 
But the example of the reigning king of Persia (1667) 
is more remarkable. The tirst year of the reign of this 
prince having been unhappy, on account of wars and 
famine in many provinces^ his counsdlors persuaded 
him that the name he had till then borne was fatal, and 
that the fortune of the empire would not be changed till 
he changed that name. This was done, the prince was 
crowned again' under the name of Soliinan; all the 
seals, all the coins that had the n^ne of Seti, were broken 
the same as if the king had been dead,-and another 
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had taken possession. The women more lirequently 
change their names tlian the men, whether owing to 
a natural inconstancy, or that they do not agree to 
the alterations they find in life, being put upon them on 
account of their beauty, gaiety, their agility in dancing, 
or fine voice; and as these natural qualities are quickly 
tost, either by accident, or by age, they assume other 
names, which better agree to their changed state. Wo- 
men that marry again, or let themselves out anew, and 
elares, commonly alter their names upon these changes." 
Harmer, vol. ii. p. 501. 

No. 462.— i. 49. Thou art the king of Israel.} Those 
who entertained any expectations that Christ should 
appear as a temporal prince, had embraced very false 
ideas of his mission and character. They were, however, 
in a great measure induced by this mistal^en hope to 
overlook the office which he was to discharge as a spi- 
ritual ruler in Israel. In this way he was far more 
honoured and exalted than he could have been by any 
of those ceremonies which were practised upon the coro- 
nation ot' kings in the East. It may be worth while to 
relate the circumstances of so great an event, as it may 
serve to evince on what objects the minds of the Jews 
were most intent. Mr. Bruce has given us a description 
of this kind, which, on account of the conformity it ex- 
hibits between the manners of Abyssinia and Judea, shall 
have the preference to any other. He says, that " it 
was on the 18th of March (according to the Abyssinian 
account, the day of our Saviour's first coming to Jeru- 
salem) that this festival began. The king's army con- 
sisted of 30,000 men. All the great officers, all tfie 
officers of state, and the court, then present, were every 
one dressed in the richest and gayest manner; nor was 
the other sex behind hand in the splendour of their 
appearance. The king, dressed in crimson damask, with 
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a great chain of gold round his neck, his head bare, 
mounted upon a horse richly caparisoned, advanced at 
the head of his nobility, passed the outer court, and 
came to the paved-way before the church. Here he 
was met by a number of young girts, daughters of the 
umbares, or supreme judges, together with many noble 
virgins standing on the right and left of the court. 

" Twoof the noblest of these held in their handsacrim- 
80n cord of silk, somewhat thicker than a common whip- 
cord, but of a looser texture, stretched across from one 
company to another, as if to shut up the road by which 
the king was approaching the church. When this cord 
was prepared, and drawn tight about breast high by the 
girls, the king entered, advancing at a moderate pace, 
curvetting, and shewing the man^ement of his horse. 
He was stopped by the tension of this string, while the 
damsels on each side, asking who be was, were answer* 
ed, I am your king, the king of Ethiopia. To which 
they replied with one voice. You shall not pass, you are 
not our king. 

"The king then retires some paces, and presents him- 
self as to pass, and the cord is again drawn across his 
way by the young women, so as to prevent him, and the 
question repeated. Who are you ? The king answered, 
I am your king, the king of Israel; but the damsels re- 
solved, even on this second attack, not to surrender, but 
upon their own terms. They again answer. You shall 
not pass, you are not our king. 

" The thii^i time, after retiring, the king advances 
with a face and a.it more determined, and the cruel vir- 
gins again presenting the cord, and asking who he is? 
he answers, I am your king, the king of Sion, and draw- 
ing his sword, cuts the silk cord asunder. Immediately 
upon this the young women say, it is a truth, you are 
our king, you are the king of Sion. Upon which they 
begin to sing Hallelujah, and in this they are joined by 
Y 2 
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the coiirt and army upon the plain ; fire arms are dis- 
charged, drums and trumpets sound, and the king, 
amidst these acclamations and rejoicings, advances to the 
foot of the stairs of the church, where he dismounts, and 
there sits down upon a stone, which, by its remains, ap- 
parently was an altar of Anubis, or the dog-star. At his 
feet there is a large slab of free-stone, on which is an 
inscription. 

" The king is first anointed, then crowned, and is ac- 
companied half way up the steps by tlic singing priests, 
called dipteras, chaunting psalms and hymns: here he 
stops ata hole made for the purpose in one of the steps, 
and is thus fumigated with incense and myrrh, aloes and 
cassia. Divine service is then celebrated, and after re- 
ceiving the sacrament, he returns to the camp, where 
fourteen days should regularly be spent in feasting, and 
all maimer of rejoicing, and military exercise." (Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 278.] This extract aSlprds some illustra- 
tion of Psalms sxW. and xlv. 

No. 463— ii. 8. The go-^emor of the feasQ The 
master or intcndant of a marriage feast, etf^rpaO^ivo^t 
was the husband's friend, and charged with the order of 
the feast. He gave directions to the servants, had an 
eye over every thing, commanded the tables to be co- 
vered, or to heclearod of thediahes. as he thought pro- 
per; from whence he had his name as regulator of the 
triclinium or festive board. He tasted the wine and 
distributed it to tlie guests. The author of Ecclesiasti- 
. cus (cap. xKxii. ver. I.) thus describes the office of 
master of the feast. " If tliou be made the master of a 
feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one of 
the rest; take diligent care of them, and so sit down. 
And when thoti hast done all thine ofBce, take thy place, 
that thou mayest be meriy with them, and recci\-e a 
crown for the well ordering of the feast." 
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On this passage of St. John, Tkeophylact remarks, that 
no one might suspect that their taste was vitiated 'h'f 
having drank to excess, so as not to know water from 
wine, our Saviour orders it to be first carried to the go- 
vernor of the feast, who certainly was sober; for those 
who on such occasions are intrusted with this office 
observe the strictest sobriety, that they may be able 
properly to regulate the whole. 

No. 464. — ii. 10. Every viait at the beginning doth 
setforthgood wine.'\ The Abb6 Mariliy speaking of the 
age of the wines of Cyprus, says, " the oldest wines used 
in commerce do not exceed eight or ten years. It is 
not true, as has been reported, that there is some of it 
an hundred years old ; but it is certain that at the birtS 
of a son or a daughter, the father causes a jar filled with 
wine to be buried in the earth, having first taken the 
precaution to seal it hermetically; in this manner it 
may be kept till these children marry. It is then placed 
on the table, before the bride and bridegroom, and is 
distributed among their relations, and the other guests 
invited to the wedding." (Travels in Cyprus, vol. i. p. 
223. ) If such a custom prevailed formerly, it throws 
great aignificancy into the assertion of good wine being 
first brought out upon such an occasion ; and if this sup- 
position is admitted, tends to increase the greatness of 
the miracle, that notwithstanding what had been drank 
at first was peculiarly excellent, yet that which Christ 
by his divine power produced as an afteV supply, was 
found to be of a superior quality. 

No, 465. — iii. 3. Except a man be bom again, he can- 
not see fhe kingdom of God.] The mode of expres- 
sion adopted in these words is not unknown in the East. 
The authcHT of the Institutes of Menu, who flourished 
1280 years before Christ, uses the following remarkable' 
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IftQgoagtk " OFhim who gives natural birth, and him 
who gives knowledge of the whole veda, the giver of 
sacred knowledge is the nwre venerable father; uoce 
the second or divaie birth insures life to the tunce bern, 
both in this Mte and hereafter eternally. Let a man con* 
aider that as a mere human birth, which his parents 
gave him for their mutual gratification, and which be 
receives after lying in the womb; but that birth, which 
bis principal acharya, who knows the whole veda, pro- 
cures for him by Ais dmne mother, the gayatri, is a true 
birth ; that birth is exempt from age and from death." 
(cap. ii. ]46.) The difference between the goodnesst^ 
the actions performed by the ordinary man, and by 
him who has been tv>ice bom, is in another part of this 
work ascribed very justly to the motive. A deep sense 
of the coixuptiou of human nature produced the same 
doctrine among other ancient nations, as well as the In^ 
dians. " They had sacrifices denominated those of re~ 
generation, and these sacrifices were always profusely 
stained whh blood. The taurobolium, a ceremony in 
which the high priest of Cybele was consecrated, was a 
ceremony of this kind» and might be called a baptism of 
blood, which they conceived imparted a spiritual new 
birth to the liberated spirit, nor were these baptisms con- 
fined to the priests alone ; for persons not invested with 
a sacred function were sometimes initiated by the cere- 
mony of the taurobolium; and one invariable rule in 
these initiations was to wear the stained garments' as 
long as possible, in token of their having been thus re- 
generated." 

Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. v. p. 957. 

No. 466. — iii. 29. The friend of the bridegroom.] 
Among the Jews, in their rites of espousals, there is fr&f 
cjuent mention of a place where, under a covering, it 
was usual for the bridegroom to discourse familiarly 
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but privately with his spouse, whereby their aflbctioos 
might be more knit to one another in order to marriage, 
which however were not supposed to be so till the bride- 
groom came cheerfully out of the chuppah, or covered 
place. To this David refers (Psalm xix. 5.) when he 
speaks of the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of 
Ms chamber, andrejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
It is affirmed that this custom is still observed among the 
Jews in Germany, either before the synagogues in a - 
square pla«e covered over, or, where there is no synck- 
gogue. they throw a garment over the bridegroom and. 
the bride for that purpose. Whilst this intercourse is 
carrying oBf the friend of the bridegroom stands at the 
door to hearken; and when he hears the bridegroom 
speak joyfully, (which is an intimation that all is well} 
he rejoices himself, and communicates the ^telligence 
to the people assembled, for their satis&ction. 

Hammokd, in he. 

No. ■467.— iv. 11. The well is deep.'] That it was 
Jacob's well is not said in the Old Testament, unless 
alluded to Gen. xHx. 22. Madndrell (Journey, p. 
62.) describes the well shewn as such, and over which 
the empress Helena built a church, now destroyed, at 
about a mile from Sichem. It is covered by a stone 
vault, and is thirty-five feet deep, 6ve of them water. 
He supposes that the walls of the ancient city might 
have extended nearer the place. The fruitfulness, (if 
not figurative) he rather thinks was caused by a stream 
which waters the plain near Sichem. Sauwolff[^, 312.) 
speaking of the well at Bethlehem, says, " the people 
that go to dip water are provided with small leathern 
buckets and a line, as is. usual in these countries; and 
so the merchants that go in caravans through great 
deserts into far countries, provide themselves also with 
these, because ia these cotutrtes you &nd more cisterns 
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or wells than springs that lie high.'* In how easy a 
light does this place the Samaritan woman's talking of 
the depth of Jacob's well, and her remarking that she did 
not observe our Lord hadany thing to draw with, though 
be spoke of presenting her with water ! 

No. 468. — r. 10. The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured, it is Ike sabbath-4ay, it is not lawful/or 
thee to carry tkt/ bed.] The sabbath was originally in- 
stituted as a day of sacred rest, and was to be employed 
in the service of God. Of this latter circumstance the 
Jews had so far lost.sight, that they substituted their own 
superstitious rites in the place of divine ordinances, and 
thus exchanged a spiritual for a merely ceremonious ob- 
servance of the day. Concerning some of the supersti- 
tions which prevailed amongst this people, M. Basnage 
thus speaks : " In the places where they had liberty, in 
Maimonides's time, they sounded the trumpet six times, 
to give, notice that the sabbath was beginning. At the 
first sound the countryman left his plough, at the second 
they shut up their shops, at the third they covered tbe 
pits. They lighted candle?, and drew the bread out of 
the oven; but this last article deserves to be insisted 
upon, because of the different cases of conscience, about 
which the masters are divided. When the sound of the 
sixth trumpet surprised those that had not as yet drawn 
their bread, what was to he done? To fast the next day 
wax disturbing the feast; to draw their bread at the be- 
ginning of the sabbath was to violate it. The perplexity 
is great ; some have not ventured to decide it, others have 
given leave to draw out what was necessary for the 
three meals of the sabbath. But this permission has 
caused abuses; for a multitude of. people meet, who 
tinder pretence of drawing out the quantity of bread 
they have need of for their- three meals, take out all that 
might be spoiled. The difficult is increased if any one 
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sulfers his bread to babe after the sabbath is b^un. ; Jf 
he has sinned knowingly, he must leave his bread theie, 
and fast to expiate his fauh. Nothing but ignorance is 
ground sufficient to permit them taking wherewith to 
subsist their family for twenty-fouc hours. But how is 
this bread'to be taken out? They must not make use of 
a peal but a knife, and do it so nicely as not to touch the 
stones of the oven, for that is a crime. Such are the ' 
questions that arise upon the entranoe of the sabbath.'* 
{History efthe Jews, p. 443.) Similar superstitions are 
related by this author concerning other particulars which 
affect the Jews. 

No. 469. — -v. 13. He conveyed himself away.'] Dod, 
dridge (in &)c.^ translates the word c^eve\jaev, slipped away, 
and observes from Casauboti, that it is an elegant meta- 
phor borrowed from swimming; it well expresses the 
easy unobserved manner in which Jesus as it were glided 
through them, while, like a stream of water, they 
opened before him, and immediately closed again, leav- 
ing no trace of the way be bad uken. 

■ No. 410, — V. 35, ffe was a burning and a shining 
lighi.'l This character of John the Baptist is perfectly 
conformable to the mode of expression adopted by tha 
Jews, It was usual with them to call any person who 
was celebrated for knowledge, a candle. Thus they say 
that Sbuah, the father-in-law of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 
3.) was the candle or light of the place where he lived, 
because he was one of the most famous men in the city, 
enlightening their eyes; hence they call a rabbin, the 
candle of the law, and the lamp of light. 

Lightfoot's Works, vol. ii. p. 550. 

■No. 471. — vi. 27. Him hath God the father sealed.] 
Some have ingeniously c^onjectured that this may allude 
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to a custom which prioces might have when making 
grand entertainmentB, to give a commission under their 
hand and seat, or perhaps to deliver a signet to those 
whom they appointed to preside in the management of 
them. (See Eisner, vol. i. p. 311.) Though it may 
possibly be sufficient to say, that to seal is a general 
phrase for authorizing by proper credentials, whatever 
the purpose be for which tbey are given, or for mark- 
ing a person out as wholly devoted to his service whose 
b^ he bears. - Doddsidge, m lac. 

No. 472.— vii. S7. Thai great dm/ of the feasQ The 
last day grew into high esteem with the nation, because 
on the preceding seven days they held that sacriBces 
were offered, not so much for themselves, as for the whole 
world.. They oflered, in the course of them, seventy bul- 
locks for the seventy nations of the world; but the eighth 
was wholly on their own behalf. They had then this so- 
lemn offering of water, the reason of which is this :— atthe 
passover the Jews offered an omer to obt£un from God 
his blessing on their harvest; at Pentecost, their first 
fruits, to request his blessing on the fruits of the trees ; 
' vid in the feast of tabernacles they offered water to God, 
partly referring to the water from the rock in the wil. 
demess { 1 C<n: x. 4. ) hut chiefly to solicit the blessing 
of rain on tiie approaching seed-time. These waters 
tbey drew out of Siioah, and brought them into the tem- 
ple with the sound of the trumpet and great rejoicing. 
*' He who hath not seen the rejoicing on the drawing of 
this water hath seen no rejoicing at all." (Succah, fol. 
li. \.)(Lighlfoot.J Christ, alluding to these customs, pro- 
claims, if am/ man thirst, let him come unto me. He takes, 
as very usual with him, tiie present occasion- of the 
water brought from Siloab, to summon them to him as 
the true fountaia. 
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No. 473. — viii. 36. I/theson make jfoufree.l This 

alJudes to a custom in some of the cities of Greece, and 

eisewbere, whereby the son and beir had a liberty to 

adopt brethreo, and give them the privileges of the family. 

No. 414. — viii. 59. Then took theif up stones to cast 
at him.'] After describing various punishments which 
were inflicted by the Jews upon offenders and criminals, 
Lewis {in his Origines Hebraa, vol. i. p. S5.) says, 
** there was another punishment, called the rebels bedt- 
ing, which was often fatal, and inflicted by the mob with • 
their fists, or staves, or stones, without meroy, or the 
sentence of the judges. Whoever transgressed against 
a prohibition of the wise men, or of the scribes, that had 
its foundation in the law, was delivered over to the peo- 
ple to be used in this manner, and was called a son o/' 
rebellion. , The frequent taking up of stones by the peo- 
ple to stone our Saviour, and the incursion upon him 
and upon St. I^tephen for blasphemy, as they would 
have it, and upon St. Paul for defiling the temple, as 
they supposed, were of this nature." 

' No. 475.— X. 11. I am the good shepherd.} That 
this allusion was very pertinent with regard to the per- 
sons to whom Christ addressed his discourse, the condi- 
tion and custom of the country may convince us. The 
greatest part of the wealth and improvement there con- 
sisted in sheep, and the examples of Jacob and David 
in particular are proofs, that the keeping of these was 
not usually committed to servants and strangers, but to 
men of the greatest quality and substance. The chil- 
dren of the family, nay the masters and owners tlicm- 
aelves, made it their business, and esteemed the looking 
to their Bocks an employment no way unbecoiuijig 
tbenit Hence probably came the frequent metaphor of 
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styling kings the shepherds of their people; hence 
also the prophets described the Messiah in the character 
of a shepherd ; and Christ, to shew that he was the per- 
son intended, applies the character to himself. The 
art of the shepherd in managing his sheep in the East 
was different from, what it is among us. We read of his 
going before, leading, calling his sheep, and of their fol- 
lowing and knowing his voice. Such methods were 
doubtless practised by them, but have not obtained 
amongst us in the management of our flocks. 

No. 476. — xi. 1 6. ThomaSy which is called Didymus.l 
It was customary with the Jews, when travelling into fo- 
reign countries, or familiarly conversing with the Greeks 
and Romans, to assume to themselves a Greek or Latin 
name of great affinity, and sometimes of tKe very same 
signification with that of their own country, as those of 
Thomas and Dtdymus, one in the Sjriac and the other 
in the Greek, do both signify a twin. He no doubt was 
a Jew, and, in all probability, a Galilean, as well as the 
other apostles ; but the place of his birth, and the nature 
of his calling, (unless we should suppose that he was 
brought up to the trade of Ashing} are things unknown. 

No. 477. — xi. 17. He" had lain in the grave four day s-l 
It was customary among the Jews to go to the sepul- 
chres of their deceased friends, and visit them for tliree 
days, for so long they supposed that their spirits hovered 
about them ; but when once they perceived that their 
visage began to change, as it would in three days in 
these countries, all hopes of a return to life were then 
at an end. After a revolution of humours, which in 
seventy-two hours is completed, the body tends natu- 
rally to putrefaction ; and therefore Martha had reason 
to say, that her brother's body (which appears by th« 
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context to have been laid in the sepulchre the same day 
that he died) would now on the fourth day, become 
otlensive. 

Stackhouse's Hist, of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 1386. 

No. 478.' — xi. 31. She goeth unto the grave to weep 
there.] Authors thatspeak of the eastern people's visit- 
ing the tombs of'their relations, almost always attribute 
this to the women; the men, however, sometimes visit 
them too, though not so frequently as the other sex, 
who are more susceptible of the tender emotions of 
grief, and think that propriety requires it of them; 
whereas the men commonly think that such strong ex- 
pressions of sorrow would misbecome them. We find 
that some male friends came from Jerusalem to condole 
with Mary and. Martha on account of the death of their 
brother Lazarus, who, when they supposed that her 
rising up and going out of the house was witli a. view 
' to repair to his grave to weep, followed her, sta/ing, she 
gocth uiito the grave to weep there. 

It is no wonder that they thought her rising up in 
haste was to go to the grave to weep, for Chardin in- 
forms us, that the mourning in the East does not consist 
in wearing black clothes, which they call an infernal 
dress, but in great outcries, in sitting motionless, in 
being slightJy dressed in a brown or pale habit, in re- 
fusing to take any nourishment for eight days running, 
as if they were determined to live no longer. Her 
starting up then with a sudden motion, who, it was ex'- 
pected, would have sat still without stirring at all, and 
her going out of the house, made them conclude that it 
must be to go to the grave to weep there, though, ac- 
cording to the modern Persian ceremonial, it wanted 
five or six days of the usual time for going to weep at 
the grave: but the Jews possibly might, repair thither 
sooner than the Pecsians do. , 

Hakmer, vol. iii. p. 459. 
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No. 479. — XV. 16. T/iat your Jruil should remain.'] 
This possibly may allude to the custom of keeping rich 
and generous wines a great many years, so that in some 
cases (which was especially applicable to the sweet 
eastern wines) they might prove a cordial to those who 
were unborn when the grapes were produced. 

Doddridge, in loc. 

No. 480. — xvi. 2. They shall put j/ou out ofthesyna- 
gogues."] There were three degrees of excommunica- 
tion among the Jews; the first is what is called in the 
New Testament, casting out <^ the ^nagogue, and signifies 
a separation from all coAimerce or society; it was of 
force Uiirty days, hut might be shortened by repentance. 
If the person persisted in his obstinacy after the thirty 
days were expired, they excommunicated him again, 
with the addition of a solemn curse. This is supposed 
by some to be the same with delivering over to satan. 
The offence was published in the synagogue, and 
at this time candles were lighted, and when the pro- 
clamation was ended they were put out, as a sign that 
the person excommunicated was deprived of the light of 
heaven; his goods were confiscated; his male chil- 
dren were not admitted to circumcision; and if he died 
without rep^taiice, by the sentence of the judge a stone 
was cast upon his coffin or bier, to shew that he deserv- 
ed to be stoned. He was not mourned .for with any 
solemn lamentation. The last degree of excommuni- 
cation was anathematizing, which was inflicted when 
the offender had often refused to comply with the sen- 
tence of the court, and was attended with corporal pu- 
oishment, and sometimes with banishment and death. 

No. 48 1 . — xviii. 3. Lanterns.'\ Norden among other 
particulars has given some account of the lamps and 
lanterns that they make use of commonly at Cairo. 
" The lamp is of the palm-tree wood, of the height of 
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twenty-three inches, and made in a very gross manner. 
The glass, that hangs in the middle, is half filled with 
water, and has oil on the top, about three fingers in 
depth. The wick is preserved dry at the bottom of the 
glass, where they have contrived a place for it, and 
ascends through a pipe. These lamps do not give much 
light, yet they are very commodious, because they are 
transported easily from one place to another. 

"With regard to the lanterns, they have pretty nearly 
the figure of a cage, and are made of reeds. It is a col- 
lection of five or six glasses, like to that of the lamp 
which has been just described. They suspend them by 
cords in the middle of the streets, when there is any 
great festival at Cairo, and they put painted paper in 
iJie place of the reeds," (part i. p. 83.) ' 

Were these the lanterns that those who came to take 
Jesus made use off or were they such lamps as these 
that Christ referred to in the parable of the virgins? or 
are we rather to suppose that these lanterns are a]ipro- 
priated to the Egyptian illuminations, and that Pococke's 
account of the lanterns of this country will give us a 
better idea of those that were anciently made use of at 
Jerusalem ? Speaking of the travelling of the people of 
Egypt, he says, " by night they rarely make use of tents, 
but lie in the open air, having large lanterns made like 
& pocket paper lantern, the bottom and top being of 
copper tinned over, and instead of paper they are made 
with linen, which is extended by hoops of wire, so that 
when it is put together it serves as a candlestick, &c. 
and they have a contrivance to bang it up abroad 
by means of three staves." 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 429. 

No. 482.— xviii. 23. The kail of judgment.'] The 
party accused, when he was upon his trial, stood in an 
eminent place in the court, that the people might see 
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him, and hear what was alleiiged against him, atu^^e 
defence made by the criminal. There were two notaries 
in court, one stood on the right hand of the judge to 
write the sentence of absolution, the other stood on the 
left to write the senlence of condemnation. These tri- 
bunals were exceeding strict in the examination of wit- 
nesses, and would not admit their testimony before 
their behaviour and reputation were inquired into. Ge- 
nerally it was a rule, that whoever gave a false testimony 
was subject to the same penalty that the person should 
Lave suffered if be had been cast by his false accusation, 
J^o man was to be found guilty but by two witnesses 
at least, and those of a competent age, of good tame^ 
and not convicted of ever having given a false testi- 
mony; it was a law among the Jews, that no man was 
to suffer his neighbour to perish in judgment when he 
could free him by his testimony. After the cause had 
been carefully examined, and all parties impartially 
heard, sentence was pronounced in this, manner: Thou 
Simeon art just. Thou Reuben art guilty. When the 
sentence was delivered, the witnesses, if the case was 
capital, put their hands upon the head of the condemned 
person, and said, thy blood be upon thy own head. 
Then was the malefactor led to execution, and no on© 
was allowed openly to lament his misfortune. The dis- 
tance between the court of judicature and the place of 
execution contributed often to save the life of the cri- 
minal ; for as he was led to be executed, a public crier 
went before, saying, with an audible voice, such an one 
is going to be punished with such a death, &c. if there 
be any one who knows of any thing that may be offered 
to his advantage let bim come forth and g'w^ his evi- 
dence. For this' purpose a person was appointed to 
Stand at the door of the consistory, with an handfeer- 
cbief or linen cloth in his hand, and if any one offered 
to speak in his defence, he who stood at the door waved 
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' tile handkerchief in the air, upon which iuiother, who was 
ieady at a small distance, with a fleet horse, rode with 
all possible speed, and called back the cofideoined pri- 
soner. So tender were they in cases of blood, that if 
the maleiacCor could think of any thing to say for his 
own purgatioD, be was indulged the hberty of return- 
ing hack four or fire times. When the criminal cam» 
within ten cubits of the place of execution, two of the 
scholars of the wise men exhorted him to confess, 
and Bfter giving. him a stupifying draught, the execu- 
tion took place. 

Lewis's Origmes Hehraa, vol. i.. p. 69. 

No. 483, — xix. 29. Fessel/ull of vinegar.} It is well 
known that vinegar and water (which mixture was 
' called poscaj was the constant drink of the Roman 
sbldiers'; periiaps therefore this vinegar was . set here 
for their use, or for that of the crucified persons, whose 
tortare-Would naturally make thein thirsty. 

No. 484. — xxi. 1. After these things Jesas shewed 
■__ kmsetf again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias.} Flu- 
torch in one of bis books observes, that the Greeks fre^ 
quentty, for pleasure, took a repast on the sea shore; 
and J)oubdan has mentioned his findmg some of the 
intnbitants of the confines of the Holy Land enjoying 
themselves in like manner, near the sea, eating and 
sntoking thae. These accounts, especially when put 
together, may give ui the most exact view of what 
pEKsed between our Lord and the disciples on the shore 
of the sea of GaKlee. 

Thesubstanceof whatP'LUTARcH fSymposiac. hb. iv. 

probl. 4)'says, is as follows: ,'* What do they mean, 

who, inviting, one another to form a party of pleasure, 

aay, let us eat to-day on the sea shore? do they not 

- shew that they consider an entertaUupent on tha sea 

VOL. I. a 
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shore as the most ddigbtfiil ; cerUunly not on accoont 
of the waves wid the pebbles there, bat because they 
hare the best opportunity <tf furmihing the table with. 
plenty of fish, perfectly fireslK" To ^s may be labi- 
joined the account which JJoutdan gires of what hap- 
pened to him in a short voyage from St. Joho d'Acre to 
Sidon. They hired a fishing-boat for this voyage, aod, 
through tbeindcdenceoftheseHnea, who would Dot row, 
they got no further than Tyre that night. In the mom- 
ing, not being in a boat whose premier business it waa 
to carry passengers, but at the' mercy of four or fivff 
fishermen} who did nothing but cast their nets into the 
•ea> most commonly without sucicess, exposed to the 
burning heat of the sua by day, and severe cold in the 
night, they employed a poor Jew, who was with them in 
the barii, and who <»)uld speak a little of the languag* 
used by Franks in that country, to cmll upon them to 
posh forward, that they might arrive in good time at 
Sidon; but, contrary to their agreement, tb^ immedi- 
^ely cast their nets into the sea, to [H'ocure themselves 
a dinner; then they landed to dress their fish and eat 
it; after which they slept for more than two bours, 
iriiile Doubdan and those with bin were broiling vntfa 
the scorching sun over head, and the heated rocks un- 
derneath. Being put out again to sea, upon the prooaiio 
of an augmentation of their pay they took up their oan, 
and roweA with briskness for fbur or five miles, in wder 
to reach Sidon that same day. They then grew ttred« 
and being inclined to return to their fishing, they put 
Dmhdan and his CMUpankMs on shore, wbete there was 
a very large and deep cavern, which had been hollowed 
by the violence oi the waves, which enter it with fiiry 
upon the least wind that blows, and immediately applied 
^temselves to cook some small fiifaes with some . lice; 
uid, without speaking one word to Douhisn, carried all 
on board tiie barii, and went away toward the pkcefirofoi 
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whence they came, so that they lost sight of tliein in a 
tew moments. This unexpected accident extremely 
astonished them ; and what waa wone, there were many 
Turks, Moors, and Arabs of a variety of colours, in thia 
cavero, of whom some were reclined on the sand, enjoy- 
ing the fresh air, some were dressing provisions amoD^ 
tbeM rocks, others were smoking tobacco, notwith> 
standing the apparent danger of the fail of great pieces 
of the rocks, whi<dt frequently haf^Hsnedi bat itis com- 
mon for them to retire hither, on account of a spring, of 
fine water which glides along here, and is alwayt ex- 
tremely cool. fFoy. de la Terre.S*mle, cb. 61.) 

UabM^r^ Taj.iii. p. SOS. 
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. , Tk&ht. 

The account whtcb Grotius gives of the moDtier in 
which lots were cast, seems very probable anil satisfep- 
tory. He says, tbey put their lota into' two urns, one of 
which contained the names of Joseph and M attbias^' and 
the other a blanks and the word apostle. In .drawing 
these out of the urns, the blank came up with the name 
of Joseph, and the lot on whicli was written the word 
aposlle came up with the name of Matthias. This 
being in answer to tlteir prayers, they concluded that 
Matthias was the man whom the Lord had chosen to the 
apostleship. 

No. 436. — vi, 9. The ^nagogae of the libertina.} 
Great numbers of the Jews, who were taken captive by 
Pompey, andcarried into Italy, were there set at liberty, 
and obtained their freedom from their Boasters; their 
children therefore, would be Ubertini in the proper sense 
of that word, and, agreeably to this, the Jews banished 
from Rome by Tiberias are spoken of by Ta'citos 
fAtmal. lib. ii. cap. 89. ) as of tbe libertine race. These 
might easily constitute one of the 480 synagogues said 
to have been at Jerusalem. 

No. 487. — ijc. 34. Arise, and make thy bed."] Mat- 
trasses, or something of that kind, were used for sleep- 
i^ upon. Tb« Israelites formerly lay upon carpets. 
{Amos ii. 8,) Russell (p. 90i) says, the " beds consist 
of a mattrass laid on the floor, and over this a sheet (in 
winter a carpet^ or aonie such woollen covering,; tbe 
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other sheet l>eing sewed to the quilt. A divan curiiioa 
often serves for a pillow and bolster." , Tbey do.. not 
~ now keep their beds made ; the tnattrasses are rolled up) . 
carried away, and placed in. cupboards till they are 
wanted at night. Hence we learn-the propriety of our 
Lord's address to the paralytic, arise, uke up thy bed, 
and walk. CMatt. ix. 6.) 

Harmeh, vol. ii. p. 66,' note. 

No. 488.— ix. S7. When they had xeaskei:\ Itwas 
usual, immediately upon the decease of a person , to lay 
oat the corpse, and then to wash it. This ofEce was 
commonly performed by women related to the party 
deceased; only in cases of necessity others were em<- 
ployed therein. Among the Greeks this custom was 
very particularly observed : there were vessels in some 
of their ancient temples for frhis purpose; these were 
called in Latin lahra. The Greeks used warm water 
on this occasion; the modern Jews, warm water with 
roses and camomile. It was designed to prevent preci- 
pitate ioterment. i^saaVirgU^Mn. vi.ver. 218.) 

No. 489. — ^xii. 10. Irongale.'] Among diflferent ways 
of securing their gates, one was by plating them over 
with thick iron. Pills tells us (p. 10.) that Algiers has 
i)ve gates, and some of these have two, others three 
gates within them, some of them plated o\'er with thick 
iron. After this manner the place where St. Peter was 
imprisoned seems to have been secured. fVhen they 
' were past tkefirst and secondToard, they came unto the iron 
gate, &c. Harm£R, vol. i. p. 207. 

No- 490. — xiv. 11, The gods are come down to us in 
ihe likeness of men.'] It appears from numberless pas- 
sages in the heathen writers, that tbey supposed the 
gods often descended in the lilteness of men. Thus 
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Momtr Mpresents one of his penonages in the cKanctet 

of a suittMr, reccunmendiBg hospitality to Btru^ara by 

laying, 

-• 'If in thii.lowdiiguiie 

>Vander perhapi tome ininatc of ihe fki«; 
They (curioui oft of mim^ acticin) dwgn 
In fonni lite thcie to reund ihe eanh asd maui. 
Just and unjust recording in their mud. 
And with lute eye* inspecting all mankind, 

Od^ss, Kvii. TCr. «J(. 

This notion particuWly prevailed with respect to Jupi- 
ter and Mercury. 

No. 491. — xiv. 13. Thenthepriestof Jwpiier, whewas 
before their cit^ , broughtoxen and garlands unto the gates^. 
and would have done sacrifice with the peopie.'] It was 
customary to build temples to their tutelar deities in the 
suburbs of the cities, and to set up their images before 
the city, at the gates. According to this practice, the 
prieet of that Jupiter who was esteemed the tutelar deity 
of the place, and whose image was placed in a temple 
erected to him before the city, brought oxen and gar- 
lauds to ofier a sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul. They . 
used to crown both the images of their deities and the 
victims they offered to them with chaplets of flowers. 
The heathens considered their several images, of Jupiter 
for instance, as so many distinct Jupitera, that is, as 
having some spirit sent Irom the god, to whom their 
worship was ultimately referred, to reside in them. 
TTiis circumstance, Bp, Warburton observes, may ac- 
toxxat for the dispute between two Jupiters, the Tooans 
and the Capitdinns, tnentiooed by Suetonius. 

Doddridge, in loc. 

No. 492. — xvi. 13. Onthe sabbath we leent oat <^ the 
iity by a river's side, where prayer was wont to be made.'] 
TbQ Jewish proseuchae were placQs of prayer, m sotne 
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aiGimutaoces similar to^ in odien di&rent from, tfaeit 
synagogues: tbe latter were generally in cities, and 
were covered places; wbeceas for the most part tbe 
proseucbse were out of the cities, on tfae banks of livers, 
liaving no covering, except perhaps, the shade of some 
trees, or covered galleries. Their vicinity to water 
was for tbe convenience of those frequent va&hings and 
ablutions which were introduced among them. 

No. 493. — xvi. 22. Ute magistrates rent off" their 
clothes.'] It was usual for tbe Roman magistrates to 
commu)d the lictors to rend open Um clothes of the cri- 
minal, that he might the more easily be beaten with 
rods. No care was taken of the garments on these 
occasions: but they were suddenly and with violence 
rent open. Thus were Paul and Silas treated in this 
inst^ce. 

No. 494.— xvi, 24. Made their feet fast in the stocks^ 
it is generally supposed that these were tbe cippi or lai^e 
fiieces of wood used among tbe Romans, which not only 
loaded the legs of prisoners, but sometimes distend^ 
them in a very painful manner; so that it is highly 
probable tbe situation of Paul and Silas here might be 
made more painfuji tbaa that of an offender sitting in the 
stocks, as used among us, especially if [as is very pos- 
«ble) they lay with their bare backs, to lately scourged, 
on the hard or dirty ground \ which renders their joy> 
ful frame, exjvessed by song^ of praise, so much tbe 
more remarkable. Beza ex|^ins it of the numdls, ii^ 
which both tbe feet and the nec^ were fastened, in the 
most uneasy posture-that caif weH be imagined. 

D^DDftlDCE, tv hsc. 

No. 495. — xvi). 18. Others said, he seemeth to be a 
sutlerjorth ofstrartSe gods.} The RomaDs were averse 
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to strange gods, and admitted of their wor^tp with 
great difficulty. Dion Cassius says, that one of the 
blackest crimes of Sardanapalus, was introducing into 
Rome the norship of Heliogabalus. By the law of 
Athens no foreign god was to be admitted till approved 
and licensed by the Areopagus, which had the sole power 
in religious matters. The severest lAvs were enacted 
at Athens, and every citizen commanded, upon pain of 
death, to worship the gods and heroes, as the laws of tbe 
ct^ required: they who observed not the appointed 
ceremonies were immediately draped to the court of 
Areopagus. The cutting a twig out of a sacred grove 
was a capital offence ; even a fool has been condemned 
for killing one of j^sculapius's sparrows; and a child 
accidentallytakingup aplate of gold, fellenftom Diana's 
crown, was put to death for sacrilege. 

No. 496. — xvii. 83, Asl passed iy, ar^ bekeldyour 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, To the 
unknown God,"] Fromtheespresstestimony of Ludan, 
we learn that there was such an inscription at Athens. 
Whence it arose, or to what it particularly referred, is 
difficult to saj'. WiTsius (Melet. p. 85.) with Meinsius 
(in Iqc.J understands it of Jehovah, whose name, not 
being pronounced by the Jews themselves, might give 
occasion to this appellation. Dr. Welwood (Preface to 
the Banquet <f Xenophon, p. 18.) supposes that So- 
crates reared this altar to express his devotion to the 
one living and true God, of whom tbe Athenians had no 
notion, and whose incomprehensible being he insi- 
nuated by this inscription, to be far beyond the reach 
of their undersuiiding, or his own. Hammond gives 
another explanation of the circumstance, which has 
appeared satisfactory to the learned. Diogenes Laertius, 
\xt his life of Epimenides, assures us, that in the time of 
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tbnt philosopher {about 600 years before Christ) there 
was a terrible pestilence at Athens, in order to avert 
which, when none of the deities to wtiom they sacrificed 
appeared able or willing to help them, Epimenides 
bdriied theoi'to bring sonte sheep to the Areopi^s, 
and letting them loose from thence, to follow them till 
they lay down, and then to sacrifice them to the god 
near whose temple- or dtar they then were. Now it 
seems probable that Athens, not being then so full of 
these' monuments of superstition as afterwards, these 
sheep Jay down in places where none of them were 
near, and so occasioned the rearing of what the histo- 
rian ealla anonymous altars ; or altars, each of which had 
the inscription ar/vMnm 0£«i to the waknvwn God, mean- 
ing thereby the deity who had sent the plague, whoever 
he were ; one of which altars at least, however it might 
have been repaired, remained till St. Paul's time, and 
long after. 

No. 497. — xviii. 3. Because he was of the same craft ^ 
he abode with them, and wrought, for ^ their occupation 
they were tent-makers.'] It was.a received custom among 
the Jews for every man, of what rank or quality soever, 
to learn some trade or handy-craft ; one of their pro- 
verbial expressions is, that whoever teaches not his son 
a trade teaches him to be a thief. In those hot coun- 
tries, where tents (which were commonly made of skins, 
or leather sewed- together, to keep out the violence of 
the weather) were used not ordy by soldiers, but by 
travellers, and others whose business required them to 
be abroad, a tent-maker was no mean or unprofitable 
employment. This custom, so generally practised by 
the Jews, was adopted also by other nation; in the East. 
Sir Paul Bycaut observes that the grand seignior, to 
whom' he was ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
■peons. The intention of tjiis usage was hot merely 
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mmuseineatt, but to fornisfa tbe persona so iiwtruettd 
with SQtDB method of obtaining their linDg, should tbejr 
ever be reduced to want aod poverty. 

No. 498.-'xix. 9. Disputing daily in the school of ma 
Tyranmis^ Among the Jews there were two kinds of 
■cboola, wherein the law was taught, private and puUic. 
Their private schoob were those, wherein a doctor of the 
law entertained hia schniars, and were usually styled 
houses of learning. Their public schools were those^ 
where their consistories sat to resolve all difficulties and 
differences of the law. The method of teaching adopted 
in the schools is observable in the scripture. When Jesus 
Christ was twelve years of age, he was found in the 
temple, in the midst of the doctcffs, bearing them, and 
asking tbem questions. (Ltike ii, 46.) St. Paul says, that 
Ik had studied at the feet of Gamaliel. (Acis xiii. 3.) 
fhUo says, that among tbe essenes, the children sat at 
the feet of their masters, who interpreted the Uw, and 
explained the figurative and allegorical sense of it, after 
tbe manner of tbe ancient philosophers. Am<Hig tlte 
Hebrews, the rabhins sat on ch^rs that were| raised ; 
those scholars, who were the greatest proficients, were 
placed on benches just below thar masters, and the 
younger sort sat on the ground (Ml hassocks. The master 
tuight either by himself or by an interpreter; if he 
uted an interpreter he spol^e Hebrew, and tbe inttr- 
preter explained it in the vulgar tongue. If tbe schfrfan 
desired to propose any question to the master, they 
addressed themselves to the interpreter, who proposed 
it to the rabbin, and reported his answer. 

Calmet's DicHeaajy of the Bible, art. School. 

No. 499. — 3ts. 7. And upon thejirstdmf^ the week ^ 
vhen the disciples came together to break bread.} Bi^op 
Pearce, ia bis note on this pasi^e^ sayH) *' In the Jewish 
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tny of spewing, to break bread is the mme m to make 
e Mieal: and the meal bare meant seems to have b^n 
me of those which was called ttTmiu, kw-feaats. Such 
of the heathens as were converted to Christianity were 
obliged to abstain from meatso^red to idols, and these 
Were tbe mun support of the poor in the heathen cities. 
The christians therefore, who were rich , seem Tery e^y 
to have began Uie custom of iJiose oTxicKt, love-feasts, 
which they made on every first day of the week, chirily 
for the b^efit of the poorer christians, who, by being 
such, had lost die benefit, which they used to hare fen' 
their support, of eating part of the heathen sacrifices. 
It was towards tbe latter end of these feasts, or imme- 
diately v£bBc them, that the christians used to take 
bread and wine in remembrance c^ Jesus Christ, wluch^ 
from what attended it, was called die eucharist, or holy 
communion. 

No. 500. — T.'s. 9. There sat in a window a certain 
young man named Sutyekus.} Chardin informs as, that 
the eBstem windows are very tai^, and even with the 
floor. It is no wonder Eutychus might fell ant if tbe 
lattice was not well fastened, or if it was decayed, 
when, sunk into a deep Bleep, he leaned with aU his 
weight against it. Harher, rot. i. p. 164. 

No.501. — xzi. 24. Takethem,atidpuryy thyself wkh 
them, and he at charget with them.] The better to 
understand ■Kiat is said in this passt^, it may be 
obsored, that among tbe Jews it was accounted meri- 
t(»ioaB to contribute to Uw expences t^ the sacrifices 
and ofieiings, which those who had taken upon them 
a vow of nazahtism were to make when the time ol 
their vow came to be accomplished. Thus Joaephus, 
to magnify the zeal and devotion of Herod Agp'ippa, 
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tells us, diftt be eaasect several pazwrites to be. shaved, 
wbereby iie means, tbat he bore the expeoce: (^ the 
whole ceremooy; and Maimonides infonns us', that he 
who would partake of the merits of ano^ier man^s naza- 
ritism, went to the temple, and eud to the pdest, " such 
an one will finish his vow, and I intend to d^ray the 
charge cf bis tonsure, either in part or in the whole," 
and whoever did so was reputed to partake in the 
merits of bim who bad fulfilled his vow. 

No, 502. — ixli. 9. ■ Tha/ that were wUk tne saw iiu 
deed the lighf, and were afraid, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me,] Eisner has shewn, io a 
curious note on this paw^e, that the heathens ttiought 
tbat divine voices as well as visions might aflect one 
person in a company without being perceived by the 
rest. (Obser. vol. i. p. 466.) 

No. 503. — xxii. 23. They cried out and cast offtkek 
dothes, and threw dust into the air.] A great similarity 
appears between the conduct of the Jews, when the 
chief captain of the Roman garrison at Jerusalem pre- 
Bented himself io the temple, and the behaviour of tbe 
Persian peasants, when they go to court to complin of 
the governors under whom they live, upon their oppres- 
sions becoming intolerable. Sir John Chardin tells us 
respecting them, that they carry Uieir complaints against 
their governors by companies, consisting of several bun< 
dreds, and sometimes of a thousand ; they repair to tbat 
gate of the palace near to which their prince is most 
likely to be, where they set themselves to jnake the most - 
horrid cries, tearing their garments, and throwing dust 
into the air, at the same time demanding justice. The 
king, upon bearing these cries, sendsto know the occa- 
nonoftbem. Thepeopledelivertfaeircomplaintinwrit^ . 
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lng,-Dpt)n ttbich be jletslhsm knotr tbat be will conmtC 
the cog^nhnnoe'Of the af&ir to such or such an^ooe. In 
conseqnence^of this jintioe- is lUuaUy done tiieiq.. . 

. HARMsa^iroI, iv^.p; 203, 

' No; 504.' — xzii. 24. The chief captain commanded 
htmiobebroaghtiniothecasile, and bade that be shaildbt 
examined by scourging.] To put one to the qaestiooB 
wa& apaoisbm^n.aiiwng the Romans. . Tfaey put cri- 
minals to tlie question, or endeavoured to extort confes* 
ston frtHn them l^' scourging them. Some think that 
the ofifendor was stripped to his waist, and that his hands 
vtnreXied'to a pillar, > that bis back might bestretcbed 
out to receive the blows. Others are of opinioBy that 
ihis hands were fastened to a stake drireii into the ground 
of a foot and a half, or ttro feet high, so tbat the cri. . 
minal stooping with his face towards the ground might 
present his naked, back: to such as were appointed to 
. aconrge him. 

No. 505. — XXV. II. I appeal to Ciesar.] This ivay 
-of appeaUng was* frequ^it among, the Bomans, intro- 
duced to . defend and secure the lives and fortunes of 
the populace from the unjust t^croacbmeots and:Over- 
rigorous severities of the magistrates. In cases of <^ 
presnon, it was lawful to appeal for redress and rescue. 
This .practice was more than once sanctioned by .the 
Valerian laws. These appeals. were generally made in 
writing, by appelktory bbeb given into the court, and 
containing an account of the appellant, the peraoo 
against] whom, and ii-om whose sentence he appealed; 
but where it was done in open court, it was eaoijghibr 
the criminal verbally to decWe that he did appeal, i- In 
great .and weighty cases, the appeal ,was made to the 
prince hinsa^, whereupon, not only at Ronie, but in all 
the proviDCCi of the empire, every proconsul an4 gQveri 
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nor was strictly fbrbiddea to eacecule, Kotiijgei. bind* or 
put toy badge of servility upon a ciliaen* or.sny that 
had the privilege of a citizen, who had made his appea!* 
or any ways to hinder bin from going to Boae to ob- 
tain justice at the hands of the emperor. In the case c^ 
St. Paul, the privilege of appealing aeenu to have been 
•o fully established by the RcHnan laWB> that Festui dont 
not deny bis demand. ' 

Stackhouse's Stat, of BMe, toL ii. p. 1567. 

No. 506.— xxvi. 1. Then Paul strttehed J»rth the 
hand.] Elsmer fObterv. vol. i. p. 418.) si»wa this to 
liave been esteemed at that time a very decent sxptM* 
sion of aji earnestness in one that apdn in puUic* 
thoDgh some of the most illuatrious Greek oraton m 
earlier ages, such as Pericles, Tbenustoclea, and Aristi^ 
des, thought it a point of modesty to avoid it : but thit 
was the eiiect of a false taste; and it is plain the elo> 
quent Demosthenes often used the same gettare wttb 
8t Paul here. 

No. 507. — Txvi. 5. A/ier the straitest sect of oar re~ 
Ugion Hived a pharisec.l The pharisees were in g^ieisl 
exceeding rigid and particular in all the ceremonies 
which tbey professed to observe ; and as a spirit of onu- 
laUon may irdl be supposed to have influenced those 
who were so much under the government ai pride, they 
-would certainly endeavour to <d>tain the l^ghest d^' 
gree of suppoaed sjviaity. It appears firom the gospds 
^lat many rigorous severities were used by tiiem^ and 
Witsim assures us, that tbey used to sleep on narrotr 
planks, that f^ing down from them tbey might soon 
be awakened to prayer; and that others lay on gravel, 
and placed thoms so near then, that they could not 
torn without being pricked by tbem.' (MdOem. ci^> 
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No, 508. — xxvii. 3*. There shall not an hair fall 
from the head of any of you.] Some think thta alludes 
to a custom among mariners, to make tows iti times of 
extremity, and to shave their beads ia consequence of 
tfaem, and so interpret these words as if it were said, 
you need not tow your hair, you shall be safe without 
that expedient; hut it appeiu^ to. have been a prover- 
bial and general expression of entire safety. (1 Kings 
i. 52. Matt. X. 30. latkesSx.!.) 

Doddridge, in loc. 

IsTo. 509. — xxTtii. U. Castor and Pollux.^ h was the 
custom of the ancients to have images on their shipE, 
both at the bead and stern ; the first of which was cal- 
led voftwii/uv, the sign^ from which the ship was named ; 
and the otba: was that of the tutelar deity to whose 
care the ship was committed. There is no doubt but 
they had sometimes deities at the head, and then it u 
most likely, if tbey had any figure at the stem, it was 
the same, as it is hardly probable the ship should be 
called by the name of oae deity, and be committed to 
the can of auotbor. Doddbidge, in loc. 
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- No. 51«.-^I16MANSvu.24. , . 

Who skaUdeliver me from the hdi/ of this death f 

" Wretched man that I am! do I often cry out, in 
" such a circumstance, with no better supports and in- 
•* citcments than the law can give. Who shall rescue 
" me, mi^rable captive as I am, from the body of this 
" death? from this continual burden whicli I carry 
' '' about' with mc; and'whichis cumbersome and* odious 
" as a DEAD CARCASE tied to a living body, to be'drag- 
" ged along with it wherever it goes?" Thus are the 
words paraphrased by Dr. Doddridge, to which he sub- 
joins this note.' " It is well known that some ancient wri- 
" telrs mention Uiis asa criielty practised by some tyrants 
*' on miserable captives who fell into their hands; and 
" a more forcible and expressive image of the case re- 
** presented cannot surely enter into the mind of man.'* 
That such a cruelty was- once practised is certain from 
Vtrgih ■ ' ' - 

Quid tnemorem infatidM cxdei ? quid beta tyracmi . 
Effera? Di capitiipsiujgeneriquereien/eiit! 
MoTtiM quia etiamjungebaC corpora vivit. 
Componena manibusque manui, alque oribui ora, 
Tormenii genus ; et sanie taboque fluentes 
Coniplexu in mijero, longS $icmorte necabat, 

jEn. lib. viii. ver, 4B3. 

The same practice is also mentioned in Valerius Maxi^ 
mus, (lib. ix. cap. 2. § lO.) 

No. 511.— viii. 19. Earnest expectation.1 The word 
iiowifaioMix, which our translators well render earnest 
expectation, signifies to lift up our bead, and stretch our- 
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^\ves out as far as passible, to bear something agreeable 
and of great importance; to gain tbe first appearance 
and glimpse of a friend that has long been absent; to 
gaiii the sight of a ressel at sea that has some precious 
freight that we have a conceru in^ or carries somd pas- 
senger very dear to usi 

No.512. — viii.23; Waiting forlheadoptwn.l Among 
tbe KoDians there was a twofold adoption, the one pri- 
vate, the other public. The former was only the act of 
the person who was desirous of receiving a strangelf 
into his family, with respect to tbe object of his choice, 
and was ii transaction between the parties; tbe latter 
was an acknowledgment of it in the yvrum, when tbe 
adopted person was solemnly declared and arowed to 
be tbe acHi of the adopter. To this circomstiuice Mr. 
Howx (Worksj rot i. p. 680.) supposes the apostle al- 
lodea in these *brds. 

No. 513.'^xii^ 13> Hospitality^ Hospitality has ali^ 
yn^ been highly esteemed by civilized nations. It has 
been exercised ^m the earliest ages of the world. Th6 
Old Testament affinrds numnous instances oS its being 
practised in Um most free and Ubtiiul manner; ta tbe 
New Testament it is also recommended and enforced; 
The prtmitiTe christians were so ready in the dischai^ 
of this duty, that even the he^eos admit'ed them for it; 
Hospitable as tfa^ were to all strangera, they were par- 
ticidarly so to tbose who were of tbeir own faith and 
communion. In Homer and the ancient Greek writers^ 
We see what respect they had for their guests. From 
these instances we turn with satis&ction to view the kind 
and friendly diipostion of less polished people. Modern 
travdkrs often mention tbe pleasing reception they 
I^' witb from tbose among whom tbey made a twnpo* 
xory residencCi Volkey (Trm.rol, iit p. 760 vgieik^ 

TOt. I. A A 
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iDg c^ the Druzes, says, " whoever presents himeelf at 
their door in the quality of a gupphant or passenger, is 
aure of being entertained with lodging and food in tbe 
most generous and unaSected manneri I have often 
seeD the lowest peasants give the last morsel of hread 
they had in their houses to the hungry traveller. When 
they have once contracted with their guest the sacred 
engagement of bread and salt, no subsequent event cAn 
make them violate it." 

"An engagement with a stranger is sometimes ac- 
cepted as an excuse for not obeying the summons of a 
peatman, when no other apology, hardly even that of 
indi^poution, would be admitted." (Russell's Stst. i^f 
Aleppo, voL i. p. 231.) 

. The Hindoos extend their hospitality sometimes to 
enemies, saying, *' the tree does not withdraw its shad» 
even from the wood-cutter," 

No. 514. — xii. 15. JtejoicewUh them that do rejoice^ 
and weep ■with them that weep.^ This verse seems to refer 
to the two gates of the temple, one called the gate of the 
bridegroom, and the other the gate of the moi^ners, 
into which two sorts all Mods of persons ai'e divided. 
The firs); contained all those who continued uoblemiE^ied 
members of the church, under no kind of censure; the 
other contained tliose who were under any degree of 
excommunication, who, though they mightcomeintotho 
temple, must come in at the mourner's dooii, with some 
mark of discrimination from other men, tbtU: they who 
saw them might pray for them, saying, " He that dwells 
in this house comfort thee, and give thee an beiut to 
obey." Hammokd, in lac. 

No; 5 15. — ^xii. 20. In so doing thoa shaU heap coals of 
fii-e OH his head.} Many interpreters conceive that here is 
4X1 allusioa to artificers that melt metaia by heaping 
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coala of fire upon them, and so imaginethat the import 
of these words b, thou sbalt melt him (town by kindness 
into aBection for thee. Dr. IVhitiy, howeper, offers a 
diflferent explanation ; he says, that the sense of the 
passage appears to him to be, that if he persevere in his 
enmity to thee, the event, though not sought for by 
thee, will be, that thou by thy patience shatt engage the 
wrath of God to fall upon him, and muntain thy cause 
against him. This, he apprehends, best suits with the 
foregoing verse; and that the words l>eing taken from 
Prtrv. xxT. 22. which hare that import, according to 
Grotius, require that interpretation. The expression 
whereit occurs in the Old Testament refers to the wrath 
and indignation of the Lord. (Psalm cxl. 9^ 10. /saiah 
xlvii. 14. Ezelciel^.2.) 

No. 516. — ^xiii. 4. He beareth tv^ the swordin vain.'] 
This is spoken agreeably to the notions and custoois of 
the Romans at Uie time when the apostle wrote. Thus, 
Suetonius says (in FUell. cap. 1 5.) that Vitelhus gave up 
his.dagger, which he had taken fnun his side, to the at- 
tending consul, thus surrendering the authority of life 
and death over the citizens. So the kings of Great 
Britain are not only at their inauguration stJemnly girt 
. with the sword of state, but this is afterwards carried 
lieforc them on public occasi<His, as a sword Is likewise 
before some inferior magistrates among us. 
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No. il7.— 1 CORINTHIANS iii. 10. 

A wise master builder. 

The title of ff«0oj, or wise, was given to aucli as were 
skilful in mimual arts. Bomer accounts such to be 
taught by Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, (Iliad, xr. 
lin. 411.) and to tbis some think the apostle alludes 
trhen be compftres himself to rMjle; gpxf^tKrm, a wise 
master builder. 

No. 518.~iT. 9. God hath set f<rrth us the apostles 
last."] In the word wj^em;, which the apostle here uses, 
there is a reference to the Roman custom of bringing 
forth those persons on the theatre in the after part of the 
day, to fight either with each other, or with wild beasts, 
who were appointed to certain death, and had not that 
poor chance of escaping which those brought forth in the 
morning had. Such kind «f spectacles were so coin. 
Bion in all the prorinces, that it is no wonder we should 
find such an allusion berei The words onrfSEj^Ev, exhibited^ 
and @arrpw, a spectacle on the theatre, bave in tbis coo- 
nectioa a beautiful pro|H:iety. The whole passage is in- 
deed full of high eloquence, and finely adapted to move 
their compassion in favour of those who were so gene- 
rously expiring, and sacrificing themselves for the pub- 

lie good. DODDHIDOB, ttt ioC. 

No. 519.— iv. 13. We are made as the filth of the 
world, and are the off-scouring <^ all things utUo this day^ 
Doddridge thus paraphrases, and in his note explains 
these words: *' We are made and treated like the very 
filth of the world, like the wretches who, being taken 
from the dregs of the people, are oSered as ezpiatcvjr 
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ncriflces to the infernal deities among tfae Gentiles, and 
loaded with curses, affronts, and injuries, in the way to 
the altars at which they are to hieed, of like the refuse 
of all things to this day, the very sweepings of the 
■treets and stalls, a nuisance to all around us, and fit 
for nothing hut to be trampled upon by the meanest 
and vilest of mankind." The word xxdapt^a has a force 
and meaning here, which no one word in our Ungate 
can express; it refers to the custom of purifying a 
city by the expiatory death of some person: for this 
purpose they clothed a man in foul and filthy garments, 
and then put him to death. When ttw city was vi^ted 
with any great calamity, they chose one of the lowest 
persons in it, and brought him to a certain place, with 
cheese, dry figs, and a cake in his hand. After beating 
him with rods, they burnt him and the rods together 
in a ditch, and cast the ashes into the sea, with these 
words. Be thou a lustration for us. 

The people of Marseilles, originally a Grecian colony, 
bad a similar custom, for we learn from Seroius on the 
third book of the ^neid, that as often as they were 
lifflicted with the pestilence, they took a poor person, 
who offered himself willingly, and kept him a whole year 
on the choicest food, at the public expence. This man 
was afterwards dressed op ^'^^ vervain, and in the 
■acred vestments, and led through the city, where he 
was loaded with execrations, that all the mi^rtunes of 
the state might rest on him, and was then thrown into 
the sea. 

The Mexicans had a similar custom of keeping a man 
B year, and eren worshipping him during that time, and 
then sacrificing him. 

No> 520. — ix. 25. Th<y do it to obtain a corruptibU 
crwum, but we an incffnvptibU.'] It is well known, that 
the Giown io tbe otym^ games, sacred to Jupiter, wss 
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of wUd>olire; in the Pythian, sacred to Apejlo, ol 
karel; in tbe luhauan or Corintbiui, sotemiibed in 
faonoar of PalsemoD, of pino'tree ; and in the Nenuean^ 
of snwll^e, or parsley. Now most of these were ever- 
greens; yet they would sotm grow di? and break to 
pieces. Elsnek (Observ. v<A. ii. p. 103.) produces 
many passages in which Uie contenders, in these eser- 
cisea aie lallisd by tbe Grecian wita for tbe extraor- ' 
dinary pains they took for such trifling rewards. And 
Flato has a celebrated passage, which greatly resembles 
this of St. Paol, bat by no means equab it in beauty 
andforce. (t Pet. t. 4.) DoDORiDCB, inloc 

No. J2I.— ix. 26. Sought/, notatonethatbeatelh 
the air.l In order to attain <iaa greater agility sad 
desterity, it was usual for those, who intended to box 
in the games, to exercise their arms with the gauntlet 
on, when they had no ant^onist near them,. aadLtbi< 
was o^led mnofutxtat in whieh a man would of. course 
beat the air. But £as has taken a greet deal of paioH in 
hk note here, to shew that it is a proverbial expressioa 
for a man^s missing bis blow, and ependii^ it, not oo. hiic 
enemy, baton empty «>. XtQiDTijnDGX,in Ue, 

No. 522.^ — iz. 27. But I. keep und$r my body, and 
hring it into mlff'ection, lest that 6jf anj/.tneann, ■when I 
have preacbedto others. Itself shoiMte a cast aumf.J 
The latter part of this verse Doddridge renders, iest after 
htroing sened as an herald J shotdd be disapprovedyaaA 
says inaiwte, Itfaought it.fif)impoitsBce to octaiaxhe 
prinutive seose of these i^aiDastio exftreuions. It is 
well kuowQ to thoGe, who are at jiU. aqquaintnd with 
ihe original, that the word ywfJifte expresses tbe di»- 
chai^ing the office of an herald, whosq biisiiieas it was 
to pcocUim tbe conditions of tbe games, and display 
the prizes, to awaken the emulation and resolution of 
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tftose 'wh4> were to contend in tbem. But t!he apotfle 
imiinaies, tbat there was this pecniiar circianscance 
attending the chrinian contest, that, the person whtf 
prodaitned its laws and rewards to otben was atso to' 
engi^ himself, and that there would be a peeahar 
iltfamj' and nriitery in miscarrying. ASaufias, #hicb w« 
render ^ast ami/, signifies one who is disspprcwed by 
the judge of die gattesj a»not having ^rl; desenred' 
tbe prize. 

Mo: 503. — xi, 14, IS. Veth it»t even na litre itst^ 
teach yau, thai if a mm have long kair, it is a shame uMa 
lum; iul ^ a woman have long hair, il is a glory to her i 
fn" ktr hair is gii>en her far a tOaering.} ■ The eaatem 
ladies aife remarkable for the length, and tbe great 
number of tbe tresses^of their hair: Tbe men tbeni,«B 
tita contraiy, wear vety Ulde hair on their heads, Lady 
Jf. JV. Montague dias apeata concerning the faair i^ 
die women. " Their <hdr hangsrat fall length behind^ 
dtritled into tressesv beaided with pe«I or'ribbon, whidi' 
ift ^way« in great qnantity. I neTcr saw in my life so 
tnof fioe heads of < hair. Inooe lady's I lave cxmntcd 
one huadred and ten of the tresses, ^natural; bat it 
must be owned that every kind of besaty is more com- 
moti litre than with as.*' ^Lett.va]. ii. p. 31.) 

Tiw men there, on tbe contrary^ shaved the hair 
oEftheir beads, excepting cHie lock; and those tint wear, 
their hair are thought edemtnatei Both these parti- 
cuiarft aie meatioiwd -by CharAia, who says, they are 
^Teeabb'tethecaatDni of the£asC: tbemenaa%sbaVed, 
the women nonrisb their hair with great fondness, 
which they lengthen, by tresses and tufts of silk, down 
te.thejKda. The yonng men who wear their hair in 
tile £aA'U« looked up(» as ^eminte and iofataous. 
Hakmeb, toL ii. p. 398. 
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No. 52*. — XV. 29. Baptized for the dead.'] Many 
isterpretattons hare been given of this difficult pBBWgea 
ofwhichafewoniy willbere beadvertedto. Chysoaom 
■ays, that iraiong the Marcionites, when any one of their- 
catechutoens die, they lay a living person under the- 
bed .of the deceased, and then advancing, toward the 
dead body, ask, whether he be willing to receive bap- 
tism. The person under the bed answers for him, that 
he desires earnestly to be baptized, and accordingly 
he is so, instead of the dead person. £piphanius asserts^ 
that the Marcionites received baptism not only once, 
hut as often as tbey thought propor; that they procured 
themselves to be baptized in the name of such as died 
without baptisiD, and that St. Paul had these heretics in 
view. But this opinion Doddridge entirely discards, ob> 
serving, that it is more likely to have arisen from a mis- 
tftkeoftbe passage, than that the custom spoken of should 
have been so early prevalent. He translates the passage^ 
who art baptized in the rtxpn of the dead, and. adopts tbe 
opinion of Sir Ri^H^n Ellys (see Fortuita Sacra, p. 
131.) which is thug expressed in the paraphrase: Siich 
are our views and hopes as christians; else, if it wem 
out so, what should they do, who. are baptised iu token of 
their embracing the christian ^th, in the nmn of the 
dead, who are just fallen in the cause of Christ, but we 
yet supported by a successioQ of new converts, who 
immediately offer themsdves to HU up their places, as 
ranks of soldiers that advance to the combat in the 
room of their cooipanions, who have just been slain in 
their sight^ In this interpretation other coounentatom 
of great eminence have likewise concurred. 

No. 535-T— xvi. 9. A great door and efectual is opened 
unto me.] It is thought that. here is an allusion ta the 
^oor of the circus, from whence chariots were let out 
ffhen the r^es were to begin i and ^t the wor^ 
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leflnuiiuvu, v^ich'b' tranStsted adioefsaries, but wbieli 
Doddridge renders opposers, signifies the same with an- 
tagonists, with whom the apostle was to contend as in 
a course. {Jets xix. 20.) This opposition rendered 
fais presence more necessary, to preserve those that 
were already converted, and to increaiie the number, 
if God should bless his ministry. Accordingly a cele- 
brated church was platited at Ephesus; and so far aa 
we can learn from the tenor of his epistle to it, there 
was less to reprove and correct among them, than in 
moat of the other churches to which he wrote. 

No. 526. — xvi. 22. ^ any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema, maranatha.'] When 
the Jews lost the power of life and death, they used 
nevertheless to pronounce an anathema on persons 
who, according to the Mosiac law, should have been 
executed ; and such a person became an anathema, or 
cherentt or accursed, for the expres^ons are equivalent. 
They had a full persuasion that the curse would not be 
in vain; and indeed it appears they expected some 
judgment, corresponding to that which the Uw pro- 
nounced, would befal the offender ; for instance, that a 
man to be stoned would be killed by the falling of a 
stone or other heavy body upon himi a man to be 
strangled would be choked; or one whom the law 
^ntenced to the flames would be burnt in his house, 
and the like. Now to express their faith, that God 
would one way or another, and probably in some re- 
markable manner, interpose, to add that efficacy to bis 
own sentence, which they could not give it, it is very 
probable they might use the words maran-atha, that is, 
in Syrtac, the Lord cometh, or he ^ill surely and quickly 
come to put this sentence in execution, and to shew 
that the person on whom it J^Us is indeed anathema^ 
accursed. Id beautiful allusion to this, whea the apostle 
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ma ^Making of » Kcret alienation from Christ, iniiit^ 
tuned under the fonns of christiuiitj, («r)Hch mi^it 
perhaps be the case among many of the CorintlnaBs) as 
this was not a crime capable <^ being convicted and 
censured io tbe christian churcb, be reminds them, that 
tbe Lord Jesus Christ will come at length, and find it 
out, and punish it in a proper manner. Tbb w^gbty 
lentence tbe apostle chose to write w£(A fnantnhatti^ 
uwl insert between bis general salutation and benedic* 
tion> that it might be Hx more attentive regarded. 
Doi»ni>CE, IS tor. 
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No. 52T.— 2 C0R1NTHUN5 m. I, 
JSptsdesofeormaendaiim. 

CouMEin>AToRY epistles, certifying ttw pifety and 
good character of the person to whom tbey wete givaif 
and rQcomiDendii^ him to an hospitable receptioi) in th? 
places to which he travelled, were an ancient custom 
in the primitive church. Whether they took their rise 
from the tessera hospitalil<Uis of the heathens, or iron) 
the Jews, unong whom tbe same custom prerailiMl , is an 
undecided point. Hammond, mioc. 

No. £28. — V. 20. We are ambassadors.'] Ambassa- 
dors were usually persons of great worth or eminent 
■t^ion that by their quality and deportment they might 
command respect and attention from their very enemieC; 
Mtd what injuries or aflrontg soever had been committed^ 
their persons were held sacred by all sides. Gods and 
men were thought to be concerned to prosecute with thft 
utmost vengeance all injuries done to tb«u ; whence w» 
' read that the Lacedtemonians having inhumanly mnr- 
dered Xerses* ambassadws, the gods would acc^ none 
of their oblations and sacrifices, which were all found 
polluted wi^ dir^ul omens, till two noUemen of 
Sparta were sent as an expiatory sacrifice to Xerxes, to 
at<Nie for the death of his ambassadors by their own. 
Whence this holiness was derived upon ambassadors has 
been a matter of dispute. Fabulous authors dedoce it 
firom the boooui paid by the ancienta to the xtfu^t °^ 
heraldSf who were either themsdves ambaasadocB, or 
when otbera were deputed to that service, accompanied 
them, being held sacred on account of tbdr o^pnal, 
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because descended frona Cetyx, the sod of Mercniy, wIm 
was honoured with the same employment in hearen 
which these obtained oq earth. The Lacedsemoniao 
ambassadors carried in their band a staff of laurel or 
olire, called Kiffuuoy, round which two aerpentB, without 
tb^r crests erected, were folded, as an emblem of peace 
and concord. The Athenian faera^ frequently made 
use of the Eiptvumt, which was a token of peace and 
plenty, being an olive branch covered vrith wool, and 
adorned with all sorts of fruits of the earth. 

PoTTEx's Arcfueoltgia Graea, vol. ii. p. 66. ' 

No. J29. — X. 14. We stretch not tntrsehes.) It may 
help very much to understand this and the following 
verses, if with Hammond we consider the terms used in 
them as agonistkai. In this view of then, the measure 
of the rule, -n ft-trpm va vmom, alludes to the path 
marked out and bounded by a white line, for rafErs in 
the Isthmian games, observed among the Cormthifuit; 
and so the apostle represents his work in preaching the 
gospel as his spiritual race, and the province to which 
he was appointed as the compass or stage of ground 
which God had distributed or measured out, efiepKtev 
mnrv, for him to run in. Accordingly, to boast without Ait 
measure, (ver. 15.) etf tx i^itrpa, and to stretch himsdf 
beTfond his measterey vrsfi txreivfiriai, refer to one that ran 
beyond or out of histine. fVe are come as Jar as to ^oa 
(ver. 14.) axpi v(iMf e^Kra^tEV, alludes to him that came 
foremcwt to the goal ; and in another man^s line(vet. 16.) 
ev iAXerpm xawvi, signifies in the province that was 
marked out for somebody else, in allusion to the line by 
which the race was bounded, each of the racers having 
the path which be ought to run chalked out to him, and 
if one stepped over into the other's path be extended 
hims^ over bis line. 
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No. 530. — xi. 2. That I mtnf present you as a chaste 
virgin to ChristJ} This circumstance is much illustrated 
by recollecting that there was an officer among the 
Greeks, wheae business it was to educate and form young 
women,especiaIly those of rankand figure, designed for 
marriage, and then to present them to those who were 
to be their husbands ; and if this officer permitted them* 
through negligence, to be corrupted between the es- 
pousab and the consummation of the marriage, great 
jblame would naturally ^ uponbim. 

DODDKIDGE, in^. 

No. 531.— xi. 29. Whois offended, audi bum notf] 
Who is offmdfd, and I amjwt _firedf So ■Wfa^Lot pro- 
perly signifies. It may perhaps in this cdnnection 
allude to the sudden hurry of spirits into which a man is 
pat by the dangerous fall of a person he tenderly loves, 
especially when occasioned by the carelessness and folly 
of another. Doddiudo£, in ^■ 
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No. 5S2.— GALATIAN^ iii. 1. 
Who huh baaitehedyou. 

It ui not to be imagined that the apostle, by the useof 
this exprewuoOi gsve any counteo&Dce to the popular 
error which prevailed, not only among the heathe&s^ 
but UDOng WBW of the more ignonot and superstitious 
christians — that of fascination, or bewitching with the 
ey<e. The langusge of the jostle ia only a strong ex- 
prasioR of surprise at the departure of the Galattans 
from the purity <^ the go^>eL It however reminds us 
of tiloae pmoticM of tbeh«LtheDs^ wUch are spoken of 
by vacitKLi writers. Tbey believe that great miachief 
nu^ «aBue front an .«vil-eye, orfnan b^g regarded 
wi^enTJoHa and naliciouB looks. Pliay relates firom 
Isigonust that " among the TrUxdtiaos and Illyrians 
there were certain enchanters, who widi their loc^ 
could bewitch and kill those whom they beheld for a con- 
siderable time, especially if they did so with angry 
eyes." (Nat, Hist. lib. vii. c^. 3.) 

A shepherd in Virgil, says 

jietoo quit taieroi oculuf mihi fiuciBBt ignm. 

Some nil ej/es bewitch tny leader lambs. 

£clog. til. liu. 103. 

** No nation in the world is so much given to super* 
Btition as the Arabs, or even Mahometans ui general 
Tbey hang about their cluldren's necks the figure of an 
open hand, usually the r%fat, which the Turks and 
Moors punt likewise upon their ships and houses, as a 
counter-cbana to ao evil-eye j for five is with tbeni an 
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unlucky nomber, and five (meaning their fingera) in 
youL' eyes is their proverb of cursing and defiance. 
Those of riper years carry with them some paragraph 
of their Koran, which they place upon their breasts, or 
sew under their caps, to prevent l^ination and witch- 
craft, and to secure theniaelTes frooi sickness and mis* 
fortunes. The virtue of these acrolis aad cbanas is 
■opposed to be so far nniversal, that they suspend them 
even upon the oeckti^ tlieir cattle, horses, sad other 
beoateof burthen." 

SH4JW?a7>«F. p.B43. |8eeNo. 205.) 

No, 533. — iv. 6, ^nd because ye are sons, God hath 
teaifanh th£ spaiit of his Son mto-ymir hettrts, crying ^ 
4Um, father.'} The Icafned. Mr. Seldbk CdeSuce. m 
tona Def.. cap. 4. ) \a!^ brought a very pertdoent gnotft* 
tioa from tbe Babylarmin (iemara, tuy pro¥e that it was 
not albnred to dmesta use the tide of 4l>ia ii> addrM»> 
mg die soarter- of the iamily to which they betonged^ 
or the correspcKident title of Imma, or mother, nhea 
speabiog ta-tha lautreas of it. 

l!do.'S34.— iv. iO< yeohteroeda;ys.'\ This practice 
was become very general in the days of the apostle, and 
greatly cDotributed to cherish superstition. The Gre^s 
in particuhir were ad^cted to it; with them, certain 
times w»e ominous, some days being accounted Sat- 
tuoate and successful, others unfortunate and diuistrous. 
Thus Hesiod, in his daifs, observes, 

AUate f<.vt7putt t£^i >t(*^^a!i aUtore. (t-^itvfi, &cs^ 

Somt days. Hit step-dames, advwsf prove, 
TJiwart OUT inienlions, cross aikat^er v>« lot* : 
' Others morejbrtuaaie and hteky skine, 

JMd,et^trridlr>ixilA»r,hbmiAatti»disign. 
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The observation of days was «bo rery comtnoD at Rodie^ 
Augustus Cnsar neTcr went abroad upon tlw day folloW'' 
ing tbe Nundins, nor began any serious undertaking on 
the Nonffi> and this be did upon no other account, as be 
affirmed in one ^ his letters to TUierius, than to avoid 
the unlucky omen that attended things begun on those 
days. It was a general opinion among the Romans, tliat 
the next days after tbe Nons, Idas, or Kalendac, were 
unfortunate ; tbe like observation of days was practised 
by many christians when they had lately been conv^ted 
from beatbenism, and for this Sl Paul reproves them; 
Pottbb's Archteolcgut Graca, vol. i. p. 345. 

No. 535.~v. 7. Who hath hindered if mtf] It bath 
been observed that cvau4tf is an Olympic expression^ 
answerable to dlpi^tt and it properly signifies coming 
acrou the amrae, while a person is running in it, in such 
a maimer as to jostle and throw him out of tbe way. 
DoODKiDoz, in loc, 

No. j36.-»V. 21. BeoeUmgi-l KMfL», or reveUtagt, 
among tbe Greeks, Were a disorderly spending of the 
night in feasting, with a lit»ntious indulging in wine, 
music, dancing, &c. In this sense tbe word is expbtiued 
by Haj/chuu and Suidoi. We meet with it hut twice 
elsewhere, (Jtom- ziii, 13. 1 Pet. iv. 3.) and in Ixrth 
[daces it is joined, as here, with other riotous excesses. 

No. S3t. — ^vi. 17. / bear in im/ bodi/ the Tnarks cf 
the LordJemi.'} Archbishop Potter thinks (ArehaoU 
Graea, vol. it. p. 7.) that tbe apostle alludes faeie to tbe 
mYiu&i, or brands, with which tbe Greeks used to mark 
those that were appointed to serve in the wars, lest they 
should attempt to make their esc^ie. Doddridge says* 
that perhaps the leference may be to titioie surks, by 
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which the TOtAriea df particular deities were distin- 
guished. Mr. Blackwall (ifacree/ C/iw«'«,vol. ii. p. 66.) 
considers It as an allusion to aa Egyptian custom, ac- 
cording to which any man's servant, who fled to the 
temple of Hercules, and had the sacred brands or marks 
of that deity impressed upOi^ him, was supposed to be 
under his immediate care anfi protection, and by that t» 
be privileged from all violence and harsh treatment. 



No. 538.— EPHESIANS ii. 18. 

For through htm we both have access iy one spirit Uttt9 
the Father. 

The word vparixyuyiiv, which we render access, properly 
refers to the custom of introducing persons into the 
presence of some prince, or of any other greatly their 
superior, in which case it is necessary they ^ould he 
ushered in by one appointed for that purpose, to pre- 
serve a becoming decorum. Doddridge , in loc. 

No. 539. — ii. 19. Ye are tio more strangers and 
^foreigners, buijellaw-citizens •with the saints, and ^ the 
household of God."] The proselytes who joined them- 
selves to the God of Israel, were by the Jews and by the 
scriptures styled </ran^^£. Hethatonlytookuponhimto ' 
worship the true God, and observe the precepts of Noah> 
was Ger Toshah, a stranger permitted to dwell among 
tbem, and to worship in the court of the gentiles. He 
that was circumcised, and became obedient to the law of 
Muses, was Ger Tuedek, a proselyte of righteousness: 
but both were called strangers according to the ma^im 
of the Jews : ail the nations of the world are called 
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stirangerg befive the God of Israel; but the Jews are 
said to be near to him. But now, accosdiiig to the lan- 
guage of the apostle, there is no such diderence, the 
believing Crentile being equally admitted with believing 
Jetvs, to the privileges of the New JeruBaleOi, and 
equally related to God as part of bis family. 

Whitby, in Use, 

No. SW. — iv. 8. And gave gifts unto men.'] Here 
is ai) allusion to the custom of conquerors, who used to 
give largesses to their sokliera after a triumph. Though 
the Roman instances of this custom are perhaps most 
familiar to our minds, yet all who are acquainted with 3Q- 
'tiquity know that it was not peculiar to them. (Judges 

V. 30.) DoDDBII>CE,»l/«:. 

No. 541. — iv. 26. Let not the sun go down' upon your 
wraiA."} Many persons have observed, that this was 
agreeable to the Pythagorean practice, who used always, 
if ^be members of their particular society bad any dif- 
ference with each other, to give tokens of reconciliation 
before the sun went down. This exhortation is peculi' 
arly important to prevent e^ccessive and long -protracted 
anger, which might in time increase to habitual malice ; 
a tempw exceedingly unbecoming a christian. 

No. 542. — iv. 28. Let him that stole, steal no more.} 
This exhortation, though agreeing with the first and 
most obvious principle of all moral duties, was neces- 
sary in the present instance, because in many nations it 
was not counted a sin to steal, nor were they ashamed 
Qf it when it was charged on them. 

Whitby, m&f. 

No. 543. — V. 18. Be not drunk with wine.} It is 
highly probable that here may be a particular refaeoci^ 
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to thosa dissolute ceremonies called tbe Bacchanalia, 
that were celebrated by the heathens in honour of him 
whocn they called the god of wine. While these rites 
continued, men and wonten made it a point of thur 
religion to intoxicate themselves, and run about the 
streets, fields, and vineyards, singing and shouting 
in a wild and tumultuous manner; in opposition to 
which extran^ant vociferations, tbe use of devout psal- 
mody is with great propriety recommended. Plato 
somewhere tells us, that there was hardly a sober per.* 
•on to be found in the whole Attican territories during 
the continuance of these detestable solemnities. 

DoDDRiDpE, in loc. 

No. 544.— vi. 16. Fiery darts.'] This is evidently 
in allusion to those javelins or arrows, which were 
sometimes used by the ancients in sieges and battles. 
Abrian fde Exped. Alex. lib. 2.) mentions «(ip9o|Mc 
fieKtl, f re-bearing darts, and Tktuydides (lib. ii. 75.) 
•mvfCpepei oi^u, fire-bearing arrows. Lay (lib. xxi, cap. 8.) 
calls B weapon of this kind a,/a^ricii, which he describes 
as a javelin surrounded at the lower part with' combusti- 
ble matter, which, wh^ it was set on lire, Qts weapon 
was darted against tbe enemy. 
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No. 515— PHILIPPIANS i. 2S. 

In a straight between two. 

. The original is very emphatical, and seems to be 
an allusion to a ship stationed at a particular place, and 
riding at anchor, and at the same tirae likely to be 
forced to sea by the violence of the winds'; which pre- 
sents us with a lively representation of the apostle's at- 
tachment to his situation in the christian church, and 
the vehemence of his desire to be unbound, that is, to 
weigh auchor, and set sail for the heavenly country. 
Doddridge, in loc. 

No. S46.^ii. 15. Among whmn t/e shine as lights 
in the arorld.} This metaphor has an allusion to the 
buildings which we call light-houses, the most illustrious 
of which was raised in the island of Pharos, when 
Piolemy Philadtlpkus built that celebrated tower, on 
which a bright flame was always kept burning in the 
night, that mariners might perfectly see their way, and 
be in no danger of suffering shipwreck. Some of these 
light-houses were constructed in the form of human 
figures. The colossus at Rhodes held in one hand a 
flame which enlightened the whole port. These lights 
were also sonietimes moveable, and were used to direct 
the marches of the caravans in the night. Pitts thus 
describes them: *' They are somewhat like iron stoves, 
into which they put short dry wood, which some of the 
camels are loaded with., Every cotter hath one of these 
poles belonging to it, some of which' have ten, some 
ttvclve of these lights on their tops, and they are like- 
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wise of dH&rent figures, one perhaps oval, another trU 
angular, or hke an N or M, &c. so tbu every one knows 
by them bis respective cotter. They are carried in the 
front, and set up in the place where the caravan is to 
pitch, hefore that comes up, at some distance from one 
another." (Harmer, vol. i. p. 472. ) The meaning of 
the passage from these representations is ohvious. Tt 
skme as elevated lights in the dark world aboui you, that ye 
may direct those that sail on this dangerous sea, and 
secure them from suffering shipwreck, or guide those 
who travel through this desert in their vray to the city 
of rest. (Matt. v. 14. Luke ii. 32. John v. 35. 2 Pet. 
i. 19.) 

No. 547. — iii. 2. Beware ^fdogs."] Thbmay very 
possibly be an allusioa to Isaiah Ivi. 10, 11, 12. The 
Jens used to call the Gemiles dogs, and perhaps St. 
Paul may use this language, when speaking of their 
proud bigots, by way of retaliation. (Jtev. xxii. 15.) 
VEvfant tells us of a custom at Rome, to chain their 
dogs at the doors of their bouses, and to put an inscrip- 
tion over them, Beware i^ this dog, to which he seems to 
think these words may refer, Doddridoe,<iV) ibc. 

No. 548. — iii. 8. But what things were gain to me, 
those I counted loss for Christ.'] In that tempest to which 
St. Paul was a witness, and by which he was exposed to 
such imminent danger, after long abstinence, he stood 
forth in the midst of them, and said, sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and 
to have gained this harm and loss, i^^^fum, (Acts xxvii. 
21.) It is the same word which the apost|e uses in thiB 
passage, from which we may accurately obtain his 
meaning, if it is not allowed to have such an allusion. 
What flings were gain to me, these J counted loss, {vyum. 
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far Christ, i. c. 1 threw diem away as marinen do ibar 

goods, on whidi tbey before setavalue, lest they shonki 

endanger their lives. 

No. 5*9.— iii. 12. IJoUowqfteTjif that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I am apprehatdedof Christ Jesus."] 
Doddridge thus renders and paraphrases this last sen- 
tence— ^/(jt- which also I a^i apprehended by Christ Jesus, 
whose con<}escending hand graciously laid hold of me in 
my mad career, in so extraordinary a manner as you 
have often heard, and has introduced me into that 
blessed race in which I am now engaged. To this he 
adds in a note, that candidates in the Grecian games^ 
especially when they first presented themselves, were 
often introduced by some person of established reputa- 
tion, who, at the same time that he spoke as honouraUy 
as might be of his friend, urged him to acquit himself 
with the utmost vigour and resolution ; and it ii possi- 
ble that this clause may allude to that circumstance. 
I conclude that even on this interpretation, it further 
expresses the sense the apostle had of his obligatioDS to 
the condescension and grace of Christ, in pursuing and 
seizing him while be fled from him, and so engaging 
bim to aspire to this crown of life. 

■ No. 550. — iii. H. 7 press toward the mark for tht 
prixe of the high caUing of God in Christ Jesus."] Here is 
all along a beautiful allusion to the Olympic games, 
and especially the foot-races, which made ttie most cele- 
brated part of them. The prize was placed in a very 
conspicuous situation, so that the competitors might be 
animated by having it always in their sight The word 
|9|wt&jov is considered hy some as expressing the princi- 
pal prize, whereas it is possible that some of the racen 
Blight come to the goat, and receive lower rewards. 
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Doddridge says, that though such inferior prizes were 
common in funeral games, secondary prizes were not 
bestowed on the Olympic foot-race. {See West's 
Dissert, an the Ob/nipic Games, p. 63.) 

No. 551. — ill. 14. The prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesas."] V Enfant thinks the apostle com- 
pares our Lord to those who stood at die elevated place 
at the end of the course, calling the racers by their 
names, and encouraging them by holding gut the crown 
to exert themselves with vigonc 

No. 552.— iv. 3. The book qflife.'] This expression 
refers to the custom of those cities which had registers 
containing the names of all the citizens, from which the 
names of infamous persons were erased. Agreeably to 
this we read of names being blotted out of God's book. 
(Rev. iii, 5.) Those citizens who were orderly and obe- 
dient were continued on tfie' roll, from whence they 
could easily obtain their title to all the immunities and 
privileges common to all the members of the city ; and 
to be excluded from these was both disgraceful and in- 
jurious. 
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No. 553.— COLOSSIANS ii. U. 

Blotting out the hand writing. 

The hand writing, ;)^jpo'y|><K9av,signi&esabiU or boDcl, 
wbereby a person binds himself to some payinept or 
diity, and which stands in force against him till the 
obligation is discharged. In these words the apostle 
alludes to the diflerent methods by which' bonds for- 
merly were cancelled : one was by blotting or crossing 
them out with a pen, and another was by striking a nail 
through them. In either of these cases the bond was 
rendered useless, and ceased to be valid. These cir- 
cumstances the apostle applies to the death of Christ. 



No. 554—2 THESSALONIANS iii. I. 

That tie wo}-d oftlx Lord may have free course and 6a 
glor^^. 

Some tbink that these words allude to the applauses 
eiven to those who made aspeedy progress in the races, 
which constituted so important a part of the Grepiaf^ 
^mes. 
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No. 555.— 2 TIMOTHY ii. 15. 

Jiighdy dividing the word of truth. 

It is possible that this is aa allusion to what the 
Jenish high priest or Lepile did in dissecting the victim 
and separating the parts in a proper manner, as some 
were to be laid on God's altar, and others to be given to 
those who were to share in the sacrifice ; others think 
it refers to guiding a plough aright, in order to divide 
the clods in the mo»t proper and effectual manner, and 
make strait furrows. But perhaps the metaphor may be 
taken from the distribuiion made by a steward, in deli- 
vering out to each person under hi? care, such things 
oshb office and their neces^ties required. 

JDonDRiDOE, in lac. 

No.556. — ii. 19, Thefoundationef God standethsure, 
having this seal.] Many critics bare justly observedi 
that the word ii0fayie often signifies an inscription, or 
the mark made by a sea), as well as the seal itself: and 
the expression is here used with peculiar propriety, in 
allusion to the custom of engraving upon some stones, 
laid in the foundation of buildings, the name of the 
person by whom, and the purposes for which the strup* 
tu|% is raised; and nothing can have a greater ten- 
dency to encourage the hope, and at the same time to 
engage (be obedience of christians, than this double in- 
scription. 

No. 557.7— ii. 26. T/lat th^ nun/ recover themsekes, 
out iff the snare of the devil, who are taken captive in/ him 
at his wjjff.] In order tci understand this beautifut 
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image tc is proper to observe that the word owmtiwiv 
•ignities to awake fi-om a deep steep, or from a 6t dT in- 
toxication, (Elsner in lof.J and refers to ao arti6ce of 
fowlers, to scatter seeds impregnated with some drugs, 
intended to hiy birds asleep, that tbey ma; draw the 
net over them .with the greater security. Dr. Shaw 
(Traoels, p. 236.) mentions a method practised by the 
modem eastern foirfers of carrying before tbem a piece 
of piunted eaovaaa of the nze of a door, by means of 
which they stupily or astonish their g^me, and tbos 
■^ily destroy tbem. 



No. 558.— TITUS ii. 5. 

Keepers at fume. 



Jealousy is so common and powerful among the 
pef>pb of the East, that their wives are very much con- 
fined to dieir bouses. Russell informs us (Hist of 
jlIeppo,p. 113.) that "the Turks of Aleppo being rery 
jealous, keep thor women as much at home as tbey can, 
so that it is but seldom that tbey are allowed to Ttsit' 
each other. Necessity, however, obliges the husbands 
to suffer tbem to go often to the b^nio, and Mondays 
and Thursdays are a sort of licensed days for tbem to 
visit the tombs of their deceased reUticHis, Which fur. 
nishes tbem with an opportunity of walking abroad in 
the gardens or fields ; they have so contrived that almost 
every Thursday in the spring bears the name of some 
particular sbeik (or saint) whose tomb they must visit on 
that day, (Their cemeteries and gardens are out of 
their cities in common.) By this means tbe greatest 
part of the Turkish women of the city get abroad to 
breaUte the firesh air at such seasons, unless confined. 
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(as is not uncommon) to their houses, by order of the 
basbaw, and so deprived even of tiiat little freedom 
which custom had procured them from their husbands." 
The prohibitions of the bashaws are deigned, or pre- 
tended to be designed at least, to prevent the breach of 
chastity, for which these hberties of going abroad might 
be supposed to afTbrd an opportunity. For the same 
reason it may be apprehended that St. Paul joins the 
being chaste and keepers at home together. 

Hakm£k, vol. ii. p. 403. 

No. 559.— iii. 5. The washing t^ regeneration.^ As 
washing is an act whereby purification is efected and de- 
filement is removed, it is a very proper word to express 
that divine change which is produced by regeneration, 
and when connected with the ancient and universal 
practice of washing new-bom infants, gives peculiw 
energy to the conversation of Christ with Nicodemus on 
the subject of the new birth, as also to the phrase used 
by the apostle in this passage — the washing ofregene- 
TCtion. 

Much attention was bestowed on the washing of 
infants. The Lacedaemonians, says Plutm-eh, in bis 
Lifeof I^curgus, wadied the new-botn infant in wine, 
meaning thereby to strengthen the in&nt. Generally 
however tbey washed the children in water, warmed 
perhaps in Greece, cold in Egypt. Piaatus, in his Am- 
fhylrion, speaks.of such a washing: . 

PutquaiD peperiipuerMtkvarejuuii, nMOccepimtu: 
Bed puer iUe quem ego lavif ut magaiu eit, et multuni rolet I 
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No. 560.— PHILEMON 19, 

/ Paul, have written it with mine own hand. 

These words are to be explained by the Knoian laws, 
by which it was enacted, that if any man write that he 
hath undertaken a debt, it is a solemn obligation upcKi 
bim. Whatsoever is written as if it were done, seems, 
and is reputed to hare been done. From hence it ap- 
pears that a man is bound as much by his own hand, or 
confession under it, as if any other testtmouies or prooft 
were gainst him of any fact or debt. 

Hammond, in loc. 



No. 561.— HEBREWS iv. 13. 

^tt things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. 

It has been well observed that tliese words contain a 
graceful allusion to the custom in sacrihcing, of Saying 
off the skin from the victim and cutting it open , whereby 
all the vitals and inwards are exposed to full view : as 
jiif^vo;, signifies what had no cover; and T£7^«;^»tAiff/i£wc, 
what had no concealment within. 

Doddridge, in loc. 

No. 562. — X. I. For the law having a skadtm of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things."] 
Here is an allusion to the different state of a painting, 
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when the ^rst sketch only is drawn, and when the piece 
is finished; or to the first sketch of a painting when ' 
compared with what is yet more expressive than even 
the completest painting, an exact image. 

/ Doddridge, in loc. 

No. 563.' — X. 22- Ottr bodieswaskedieithpure water.^ 
Washings and purifications were very constantly per- 
formed by the Jews, and the people of the East in gene- 
ral. The water used on these occasions was required 
to be very pure, and was therefore fetched from foun- 
taias and rivers. The water of Jakes or standing ponds 
was uniit for this purpose : so was also that of the purest 
stream if it had been a considerable time separated from 
.its source. Hence recens aqua, fresh water, is applied to 
this use in Virgil: 

Occupai JEaeai adiium, corpaique rerenti 

Spargil aquS.— ' Mo. vi. lin. 635. 

The Jewish essenes made use of the purer sorts of water 
for cleansing, as we are informed by Porphyry. To 
this practice the apostle seems to allude in these words: 
and Ezekiel in like manner says, then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, andye shall be clean, (Ezek xxxvi. 
25.) Sea water, on account of its saltness, was preferred 
to any other. Hence Aristeas reports concerning soiae 
of the Jews who lived near the sea, that every day before 
matins4hey used to wash their hands in the sea. 

Potter's Archaologia Grace, vol. i. p. 232. 

No. 564. — xi. 35. Tortured^ It does not seem to 
be determined whetherthe torture here spoken of was a 
mode of punishment distinct from others, or whether the 
^rm is not to be taken in a general sense for all kinds 
of capital punishment and violent death. Doddridge 
says the oiigioal word signifies a peculiar sort of torture. 
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wfaich was etUed that of the tympanum or drum, when 
tbey were extended in the most riolent manoer, and- 
then beaten with clubs, wfaich mustgiTe exqumte pain, 
when all the parti, were on euch a stretch. 

No. 563. — xii. 1. Wherefore seeing we also are com'paS' 
led aimtl with so great a cUud ^witnesses, let us lay aside 
every leeight, and the sin which doth )o easili/ beset tu, 
fmd let us run with patience the race that is set before us.^ 
Capellus thinks that the doud of witnesses u aa allusion 
to Tast oumbers of birds flying together tike a cloud. 
f Isaiah tx. 8.) The woid witnesses certainly refers to 
the Olympic race, where persons were appointed to 
stand at the mark, to obserre who first came tbither, and 
give evidence in favour of the conqueror, upon whom » 
crown was bestowed according to tbeir testimony. 

No. 566. — xii. 2, Looking unto Jems, the author and 
finisher of our /aithj] Some eminent writers are of 
opiDioQ that Christ is caUed die author and finisher of 
faith, in allusion to the judges of the games, who set 
laws before the contenders, whereby they were to govern 
themselves, and then adjudged the crowns to the con- 
querors. Thus, says ftb-. Duhlop, (Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 309.) he eases us of our burdens, animates our faint- 
■ms, retuxls the progress of our enemies, and at length 
will with bis own hand set upon our heads that beau- 
tiful diadem which he- bath purchased wUh his own 
blood. 

No. 567.T— xii. 3. Consul him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself.'] The original 
word cvoXoj'tfvSe, cvnni&r, is very emphatical. Erasmus 
Schmidiia observes, that it is a metaphor taken from 
arithmetical aod geometnca] proportions, so that it «g- 
n\6sa Ao great accuncy and exactoess with which th^ 
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ibould consider the autho); and finisher of their faith, 
aad especially the analogy hetween his case and their 
own. 

No. 568. — xii. 4. Ve have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against ^m.] It has been justly observed by 
several commentators, that there are many s^onistical 
tertns in this context. In the phrase before us there 
seems to be an allusion to the pugUes, or boxen, who 
fought erect, with their hands stretched out, and were 
often besmeared with blood. Statrin observes in his 
illustration of this text, (Serm. ix. p. 90.) that some- 
times men were killed by the blows of the caeptus. 

No. 569, — xii. 1 1 . The peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness."] This may possibly aUude to the crown of oHve 
giren to the victor in the Olympic games, which was 
also ao emblem oi peace. The learned Boa would trans- 
late the word ei^atsv, pleasantjinfftd, it being usual to 
express pleasure and lappiness by peace. JVolfius k of 
opinion, that the expression refers to that peace with 
God which we obtain by faith. (See Ciir« PhiU^g. 
vol. iv. p. 7S3.) 
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No. 570 — JAMES i. 14. 

But every man is tempted, when he is drawn doxiy of his 
own lusl, and enticed. 

The original words have a singular beauty and ela- 
quetice, containing an allusion to the method of drawing 
fishes out o^ the water with a hook concealed under the 
bait, which they greedily derour. 

Doddridge, inloc. 

No. 571. — i.27. Pure and unde^d religion.] Arch, 
bishop TiLLOTsoK (Works, vol. ii. p. 581.) has justly 
observed, that there seems here to be an allusion to the 
excellence of a precious stone, which consbts much in 
its being v^pa Km enuialos, clear and without fitae m 
cloud: and surety no gem is so precious or ornamental 
as the lovely temper here described. 

No. 572. — ii. 2. If there come unto j/aur assetnbli/ a 
man with a gold ring.] By the assembly here men- 
tioned we are not to understand a congregation convened 
for public worship, as is commonly represented, but » 
court of judicature, in which men are too apt to favour 
the cause of the rich against the poor. The phrase, sH 
thou under my Jwtstool, naturally refers to courts of 
justice, where the judge is commonly exalted upon a 
higher seat than the rest of the people. The apostle 
also says, tbatsuch a respect of persons as he here speaks 
of is contrary to the Law, and that those who are guilty 
ofit, are convimedofthe law as transgressors. Now there 
was no divine law agMnst distinction of places in wor- 
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sbipping assemblies, into those which were more or less 
honourable; this must therefore refer to the law of par- 
tiality in judgment. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment i ihoushalt not respect the person of the poor, nor 
honour the person of the mighty. (Levit. jl\x. \5.) The 
Talmudists say it was a rule, that when a poor man and 
a rich man pleaded together in ju(^ment, the rich should 
not be bid to sit down, and tbe poor to stand ; but either 
-both shall sit, or both sh^l stand. To this rule or 
custom die apostle seems to refer, when be insinuates a 
chaise against them of saying to the rich man, sit thou 
here in a good place, and to the poor, stand thou there. 
Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 66. 

No. 513. — Y. 5. Y« have nourished i/our hearts, as in 
a day if slaughter.'] Mr. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 
vol. ii. p. 183.) in speaking of this passage says, " Tbe 
ordinary reader cannot see the relatipn between a day 
of slaughter and such high indulgence and merriment. 
Tbe ideas seem to be oddly put together ; the pertinence 
of the pass^e may at least be doubted, and the grace of 
the metaphor is intirely lost. Ev t^fupa a<pxyiifi might 
not improperly be rendered, in a day, or time of public 
feasting , oi feasting upon sacrifice. It was the custom of 
all nations, in times of joy or happy success, first to ofler 
some peculiar parts of the sacrifice by way of bumt-ofTer- 
ing, in gratitude and acknowledgmentto their gods, and 
then to entertain and feast themselves upon all the rest, 
prepared and dressed for them, with great freedom and' 
gaiety of heart; and upon these occasio^is the peoplt 
often ran into great disorders and indecencies, to which 
the apostle here alludes." 

No. 514. — V. 14. /Itiointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.} " In Yemen, the anointing of tlie body is 
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bdieved to strengthen and protect it from the heat of 
the sun, by which the inhabitants of tbis province, as 
they wear so little clothing, are very liable to suffer. 
Oil, by closing up the pores of the skin, is supposed to 
prevent that too copious transpiration which enfeebles 
the frame; perhaps too, these Arabians think a glister- 
ing skin a beauty. When the intense heat comes in, 
they always anoint their bodies with oil. At Sana, all 
the Jews, and many of the Mahocnetans, have their bodies 
anointed whenever they find themselves indisposed." 
(NiEBUHR, vol, ii. p. 214.) This in Some degree ex- 
plains the direction of the apostle James, the meaning 
of which will be, to do that solemnly for the purpose 
of healing, which was often done medicinally; and 
accordingly we find Solomon, in many places of his 
Proverbs, speaking of administering ointment, which 
rejoices the heart, which may be a healiog tnediciDe to 
the navel, &c. 
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No. 575.— 1 PETER i. 5. 

Kept by the power of God. 

The original word, $pHp»fuv(fc»isveryeDapbatical,aiicl 
properly signifies being kept as in an impregnable garf 
rison, secure from harm, under the observation of an 
all-deeing eye, and protection of an almighty hand. 

No. 576. — ii. 4. A living stone^ By a metaphor 
taken from plants, whicli stick fast to tbeir roots, and are 
Qonrished by juice ascending Irom them, stones which 
remain still in the quarry are said to be living. By this 
epithet here is meant the firmness of that thing which is 
signified by the name of a stone, for nothing is firmei' 
than stones growing in a quarry, or cleaving fast to a 
rock by their roots. For this reason a steady and in- 
flexible purpose of mind is compared by Ovid to such a 
stone, where' he speaks of Anaxaretes: 

Durior et ferroi quod Noricus excoquit ignii. 
El laxo quod adbuc vivum radice lenetur. 

Metani. 14. 

No. 577. — V. 4. Chief shepherd.] In ancient times| 
when flocks and herds of cattle were very numerous, the 
care of them required the attention of many shepherds; 
and that every diing might be conducted with regula- 
rity, it was necessary that one should preside over the 
rest. This we find was customary ; and hence, in 1 Sam. 
xxi. 7. we read that Doeg was the chief of the herdsmen 
that belonged to Saul; and in some curious remarks 
on the sheep-walks of Spain, published in the GentU' 
c c 2 
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mail's Magazine/or May, 1764, we are informed, that 
in this country (where it is not at all surprising to meet 
with eastern customs still preserved from the Moors) 
they have to this day, over each flock of sheep, a chief 
shepherd. " Ten thousand compose a flock, which b 
divided into ten tribes. One man has the conduct of 
all. He must be the owner of four or five hundred 
sheep, strong, active, vigilant, intelligent in pasture, in 
the weather, and in the diseases of sbeep. He has abso- 
lute dominion over fifty shepherds and fifty dogs, five 
of each toatribe. Hechoosesthem, he chastises them, 
or discharges them at will. He is the prieposiius or the 
chief shepherd of the whole flock." 

■ No. 578. — V. 8, jis a roaring lion.'] For the illus- 
tration of this passage it may be observed, that the 
roaring of the lion is in itself one of the most terrible 
sounds in nature; but it becomes still more dreadful, 
when it is known to be a sure prelude of destruction 
to whatever living creature comes in his way. Hence 
that question in Amos iii. 8. the lion hath roared, who 
will nel/earf The lion does not usually set up his hor- 
rid roir till he beholds his prey, and isjust going to seize 
it. (See Bochart, vol. ii. p. 729.) 
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No. 379.-2 PETER i. 5. 

ylnd besides this, giving aUdiiigence, add to your faith 
virtue. 

Doddridge thus paraphrases and explains this pas- 
•age; artdfor thispurpose applying with, all 'possibXe dili- 
gence, as you have believed the gospel, be careful to 
accompany that belief with alt the lovely train of atten- 
dant graces; associate as it were to your faith, virtue, 
true fortitude, and resolution of mind, which may enable 
you tobreak through that variety of dangers with which 
your faith, may be attended. The word ETij^piiytp^'* 
translated add, associate, properly signifies to lead up, as 
in dance, one of these virtues afler another, which he 
mentions, in a beautiful and majestic order. 

No. 580. — i. 20. No prophea/ of the scripture is of 
any private interpretation.} The word sTiAutri; seems to 
be agonistical, and signifies the starting, or watch-word, 
or sign, upon which the racers set out, or began their 
codrse. The place from whence they set out is called 
«(JleT)ipi«, where, when then they set out, they are said 
to be l^t loose, and this is literally eiahMEn^cu ; to this is the 
sending of prophets here compared , who are said to run. 
fJer. xxiii. 21 . Ezek. xiii. 6, 7.) They ran, and I sent 
themnot,.i. e. I gave them no watch-word to run, as in 
the Psalmist, God gave the word, great was the company 
ff preachers. Haumond, in loc. 
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No. 581. JUDE 4y 

fbr thtre are certain men crept in unawares, wAo weiw 
before of old ordained to this condemnation. 

Those who yveje summoned before the courts of ju- 
(Jicature, were s^d to be Tpo/eyptqu^uvu eie Kpiaiv, because 
they were cited by posting up their names in some 
public place, and to these judgment wag published of 
declared in writing. Eisner reniaTks, that the Greek 
writers apply the term i^Eyfamuvaui, to those whom 
the Romans called proscriptos, or proscribed, i. e, whose 
names were posted up in writing in some public place, 
M persons doomed to die, with % reward offered to who- 
ever would kill them. He says also, th^t those persons 
who are spoken of by St. Jude, as before of old ordained 
to thiscondevination, must not only give an account to 
God for their crimes, and are liable to his judgment, but 
are destined to the punishment they ijeserve, as victim^ 
of the divine anger. 



No. 582.— REVELATION i. 9. 

I, John,was intheisU that is called Patrnos, for the word 
of God, and for the. testimm^ of Jesus Christ. 

This punishment, in the Roman law, is called capitis 
ditninutio, because the person thus banished was disfran- 
chised, and the city thereby lost an head. It succeeded 
in the room of that ancient punishment, aqua et igni 
inierdicere, whereby it was implied, thai the man must, 
(or his own defence, betake himself into banishment. 
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when it became unlawful for any to accommodate him 
with lodging, diet, or any other necessary of life. But 
this. banishing into islands was properly called disporta- 
tio, being accounted the worst kind of exile, whereby the 
criminal forfeited his estate, and being bound, and put 
on board ship, was, by public officers, transported to 
some certaiQ island, (which none but the emperor him- 
self might assign) there to be confined in perpetual 
banishment. The place to which St. John was carried 
was Patmos, a little island in the Archipelago, npw 
called Palmosa, mountainous, but moderately fruitful^ 
especially in wheat and pulse, though defective in other 
commodities. The whole circumference of the island 
is about thirty miles, and on one of the mountains 
stands a town of the same name, having on the top of it 
a monastry of Greek monks ; and on the north side of 
the town the inhabitants by tradition shew an house in 
which the apocalypse was written, and, not fer off, the , 
cave where it was revealed, both places of- great esteem 
and veneration with the Greeks and Latins. 

Wells's Geography of the New Testament, partii. 
p. 128. 

No, 583.^— i. 16. Out of his mouth went a sharp Imo- 
edgedsa'ord.] The sword is sometimes used in a, figura- 
tive and metaphorical sense in (he scriptures. Thus the 
Psalmist says, speaking of his enemies, that swords are 
in their lips {Psal. lix. 7.) ; and it is said of our Lord, 
\}iSkt out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword. This 
representation appears to correspond with the practice 
of some people with respect to this weapon. Thevenot 
has mentioned an incident which throws considerable 
light upon this point ; he says, (part i. p. 229.) " The 
galUot being out a cruising, met with a Turkish galliot, 
and having laid her athwart hauze, met with a stout re- 
sistance. The Turks who were on board of her, having 
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a naked sword between their teeth, and a mustet in their 
hands, beat off their adversaries," How this naked sword ■ 
was used in combat does not appear, but if this ever 
had been part of a military custom, the figure of a sword 
issuing from the mouth seems as if it might bejusti- 
fied by matter of fact ; and this expression may rank 
among those which occurrent circumstances may have 
ormed. 

No, 584. — ij, 17. A white slone.l The stone here 
referred to is siicli an one as was used in popular judi- 
cature, or in elections, the custom being to give the votes 
in either of these by such stones. These were either 
white or black; the white was a token of ahsolution or 
approbation, the black of condemnation or^rejection. 
There were judges in the agonistical games, who awarded 
the prizes to the conqueror by the use of these stones, 
a white one, with the name of the person and the value 
of the prize, being given to such as were victorious, 

Ovid expressly mentions, that black and white stones 
were used to absolve or condemn persons at Argos. 

Mos eral antiquum, ni veil atriique lapillia, 
Hii danmare reoi, illit abioLvere culpL 

Metam, lb. xt. lin. 42- 

No. 585, — ii. 17.. J new name written, which no man 
knoweth, saving he that recerveth it.'] Doddridge on this 
. passage says, 1 have sometimes thought o Xufjidtaniv may 
signify one that hath received it, as it seems a name given 
to any person must be known to others, or it would be 
given in vain ; and then it intimates, that honour should 
be conferred upon such an one, which shall only be 
known to the inhabitants of that world to which he shalj 
be admitted, and who have already received it; other- 
wise it must refer to a custom which has sometimes 
prevailed among princes, of giving particular names. 
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expressing fMniliarity and delight, to distinguished fa- 
vourites, by which to call them in the greatest intimacy 
of converse, whether by. discourse, or by letter, and 
which have not been cooiniunicated to others, or used 
by them at other times. 

No. 586. — iii. 12. Imll write upon him the name of 
my God.] Great numbers of inscriptions ace yet re- 
maining, brought from the Grecian cities of Europe and 
Asia, and some from islands in the neighbourhood of 
Patmos, in which the victories of eminent persons are 
commemorated. Some of these were placed near the 
temples of their deities, others were in the temples, to 
signify that tliey were put under their particular protec- 
tion; upon these were inscribed the names of the deities, 
of the conquerors, and of the cities to which they be- 
longed, and the names of the generals by whose conduct 
the,victory was gained. Inscriptions also were sometimes 
placed upon pillars, to record the privileges granted to 
cities, and also the names of their benefactors. 

No. 587. — iv. 4. Sound about the throne.'] The situ- 
ation of the elders is agreeable to the ancient manner of 
sitting in council or consistory among the Jews. . There 
is a representation of this in Daniel vii. 9. I beheld tU 
the seats or thrones were pitched, not thrown down, as 
in our translation, and the ancient of dat/s did sit in the 
midst of the other thrones, as the father or head of the 
consistory, and the judgment was set, (ver. 10.) that is, 
the whole sanhedrim ; the rest of the elders were seated 
OQ those thrones which were round about, and the books 
were opened preparatory to the judicature. 

Hammond, in i/c. 

No. 588.— V. 8. JVhen he had taken the book.] Some 
interpreters understand the delivering of this book into 
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the hands of Christ, as an act of inauguration, or inves- 
titure, into his regal power and authority, and that many 
of the expressioQs here used are taken from the cere- 
monies of solemn investitures, in which there are seve- 
ral instances of its having been done hy the delivery of 
a book. 

No. 589. — V. 8. Goldenviak full of odours.) Vials 
were of common use in the temple service, they were 
not like those small bottles which we now call by that 
name, but were like cups on a plate, in allusion to the 
censers of gold, in which the priests oiTered incense in 
the temple. These censers were a sort of cups, which, 
-because oi the heat of the fire bumtng the incense, were 
often put upon a plate or saucer. The common custom 
of drinking tea and other hot liquor out of a cup and 
saucer will akevi the form of these censers. 

LowMAN, m loc. 

No. 5S0. — vi.] St. John evidently supposes paint- 
ings oj drawings, in that volume which he saw in the 
visions of God ; the first figure being that of a man on a 
white horse, with a bow in his band, &c. The eastern 
manuscripts are thus ornamented. Olearius (p. 638.) 
describing the library belonging to the famous sepulchre 
of Schich Sefi, says, that the manuscripts are all ex- 
tremely well written, beautifully bound, and those of 
history illustrated with many representations in minia- 
ture. The more ancient books of the East are found to 
be beautified m this manner; for Pococie speaks in his 
travels of two manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one in the 
monastry of Patmos, the other belonging to the bishop 
of Smyrna, adorned with several paintings well ex- 
ecuted for the time, one of which is supposed to be 
Above 900 years old. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 161, 
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No. 591. — Ti. S. /ind I looked, and behold a palt 
horse, and his name that sat on him was death.'] It is not 
anlikely that the figures representing death and the 
grave might have their naqies expressed by some motto 
or inscription, as it was a thing so well known in the 
medals of these times to write the names Pittas, Felt- 
citas, Virtus, Uc, under the figures designed to represent 
them. 

No. 592, — ix. 19. Foriheir power is in their mouth 
and their tails.} The power in the mouth and in thQ 
tails, as serpents, is plainly an allusion to those serpents 
which are supposed to have two heads, one at each end 
of their body, as PUnj/ describes the amphtsbeena ; 
geminum caput amphisbten^y hoc est ad caput, et ad'caui, 
dam, tanquam parum esset uno orefundivenemtm, (Hist, 
Nat. lib. viii. cap. 23.) A proper represeatatiou of 4 
furious and terrible invasion, Lowman, in lac. 

No. 593. — ix. 20. Th(^ fhouid not worship devils.] 
Mr. Ives, in his travels through Persia, gives the follow., 
ing curious account of devil-worship. " These people (the 
Sanjacks, a nation inhabiting the country about Mosul, 
the ancient Ninevehj once professed Christianity, then 
mabometanism, and last of all devilisoi. They say, it 
is true, that the devil has at present a quarrel witb 
God, but the time will come, when the pride of his heart 
being subdued, he will make his submission to the Al- 
mighty; and, as the deity cannot he implacable, the 
(Jevil will receive a full pardon for all his transgressions, 
and both he, and all those who paid him attention 
during his disgrace, will he admitted into the blessed 
mansions. This is the foundation of their hope, and 
this chance for heaven they esteem to be a better ortef 
than that of trusting to their own merits, or the merits 
of the leader of any othe? religion whatsoever. The 
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person of the devil they look on as sacred, and when 
they affirm any thing solemnly, they do it by his 
name. All disrespectftil expressions of him they would 
punish with death, did not the Turkish power prevent 
them. Whenever they speak of him, it is with the ut- 
most respect; and they always put before his name a 
certain title corresponding to that of highness, or lord." 
(p. 318.) The ^e«7'ii?M, in the East Indies, (according 
to the Abbe de Guy<m, in his history of that country) fill 
their temples or pagodas with his statues, designed in all 
the horrid extra\'agance of the Indian taste. The king 
of Calicut, in particular, has a pagoda wholly filled with 
the most frightful figures of the devil, which receives no 
other light than what proceeds from the gleam of a 
multitude of lamps. In the midst of this kind of cavern 
is a copper throne, whereon a devil formed of the same 
metal is seated, with a tiara of several rows on his head, 
three large boms, and four others that spring out of his 
forehead. He has a large gaping mouth, out of which 
come four teeth like the tusks of a boar. His chin is 
furnished with a long and hideous beard. He has a 
crooked nose, large squinting eyes, a face frightfully 
inflamed, fingers crooked like talons, and paws rather 
than feet. His breastshangdown upon hisbelly, where 
his hands are laid in a negligent posture ;■ from his belly 
arises another head, uglier if possible than the first, with 
two horns, and a tongue hanging out prodigiously lai^, 
and behind him a tail like a cow's. On his tongue and 
in his hand there are two figures almost round, which 
the Indians say are souls that he is preparing to devour. 
(Hist, of East Jnd. part. ii. c. 2. s. I.) 

No. 594. — xi. 3. I- will give power unlo my tteowtt- 
nesseSf and they shall 'prophesy a thovsayid (wo hundred 
and threescore days, ilothedin sackcloth.} fjackclothap- 
pears to hav« been made of hair, and as to its colour t« 
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have been black, the scripture declares that the sun 
hecame black as sackcloth of hair. (Rev.\'i. 12.) The 
prophets wore it as a dress at particular times, and 
agreeably to that custom the two witnesses are to be 
cUahed in sackdoth. It was used in these cases to express 
distress, and as a token of mouniing; it appears also to 
have been employed to enwrap the dead when about 
to be buried, so that its being worn by survivors was a 
kind of assimilation to the departed ; and its being worn 
by penitents was an implied confession that their guilt 
exposed them to death. This may be gathered from an 
expression of C^r(/in, who says, KelAnayet, the shah's 
buffoon, made a shop in the seraglio, which he iilled 
with pieces of that coarse kind of stuff, of which wind- 
ing-sheets for the dead are made. And ^ain; the suf- 
ferers die by hundreds, wrapping cloth is doubled ii^ 
price; however, in latter ages, some eastern nationg 
might bury in linen, yet others still retained the use of 
sackcloth for that purpose. (Fragments SuppUmentary 
to Calmel's Did. No. 320.) 

No. 595, — xii. 1 . ^nd there appeared a great wonder 
in heaveriy, a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her/eet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars-l 
It was a well known custom at the time of this prophecy, 
' to represent the several virtues and public societies, by 
the figure of a woman in some peculiar dress, many of 
which are to be seen on the Roman coins; in particular 
Solus, the emblem of security and protection, is repre- 
sented as a woman standing upon a globe, to represent 
the safety and security of the world under the emperor's 
care, as in a coin of Hadrian's; globum pede calcatts, 
signijicans se imperante, orin saluiem publicam datam. 
The consecration of the Roman emperors is expressed 
in their coins by a moon and stars, as in two of Faus- 
tijia, to express a degree of glory superior to any on 
earth. LowkIan, inloc. 
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No., 596.— xiii. 17. And that no man might buy «• 
sell, save he that had tkejnark, or the Ttame o/ the beasi, 
or the number of his tiame.'] Many learned men have 
thought these expressions relate to the manner in which 
Ptolemy Philopater persecuted the Jews. " He forbad 
any to enter into his palace, who did not Baertfice to the 
gods he worshipped, whereby he excluded the Jews all 
access to him, either to the suing to him for justice, or 
the obtaining of his protection, in what case soever 
they should stand in need of it. He <H'dered by another 
decree, that all of the Jewish nation that lived in ^ex- 
andria should be degraded from the first rank of citi- 
zens, of which they had always hitherto been from the 
first founding of the city, and be enrolled in the third 
rank among the common people of Egypt, and that all 
of them should come thus to be enrolled, and at the time 
of this enrollment have the mark of an ivy-leaf, the 
badge of the god Bacchus, by an hot iron impre^ed 
Vpon them ; and that all those who should refuse to be 
thus enrolled, and to be stigmatized with this mark, 
should be slaves; and that if any of them should stand 
cut against this decree, they should be put to death." 
PfiiDEAUx's Connection, part ii. lib. 2. ana. 
ante C. 216. 

No. 591. — ^xvii.5. Atidupon Her forehead teas a name 
written. Mystery, Babylon the Great.'} It has been ob- 
'served by interpreters, that lewd women were ssed to 
have their names written over their doorS, and some- 
times on their foreheads; and that criminals among the 
Romans had an inscription of their crimes carried before 
them. In the first sense, as Mr. Daubuz observes, this 
inscription will denote a public profession of what is sig- 
nified by it, or a public patronage of idolatrous doctrines 
and worship. In the second sense, it wiH denote the 
crimes for which she is condemned, and was punished 
by the foregoing plagues. Mr, Waple thinks this in- 
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iScriptitMi is ntber an allusion to tbe known inscription 

on the forehead of the high priest, HoUness to the Lord. 
•.Whereby is intimated, that thiB idolatrous persecuting 
goreroment was an antichtistian church, of a temper and 
spirit quite contrary to the true worship of the (me true 
God. LowMAH, m loc. 

No. S98.—^^3X. 10. I/ell at his feet to •worship Aim.] 
This appears to have been the act of homage uiually 
paid to great men in the East, and which was now per- 
formed under impresraons more soleom than those which 
were made by tbe presence of princes and kings. Mr. 
Srwx thus describes the ceremony now alluded to: 
** Tbe next remarkable ceremony in which these two 
nations (of Persia and Abyssinia) agreed, is that of ado* 
ration, inviolably observed in Abyssinia to this day, as 
. oft^i as you enter the sovereign's presence. This is not 
only kneeling, bnt absolute prostration; you first fell 
upon your knees, then upon the palms of your hands, 
then incline your head and body till your forehead 
touches the ground, and, in case you have an answer to 
expect, you lie in that posture till the king, or some' 
body from bim, de«res you to rise." (Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 270.) . 

N<^. 599. — xxi. 2. Prepared as a hide.} In tbe East 
brides frequently change their dress, and are presented 
each time they do so to the brid^oom. D^Arviewc 
gives this account of the Arabs, (Vtnf. dans la Pal. p. 
225.) " When tbe evening is come, tbe women present 
tbe bride to ber future husband. Tbe women who con< 
duct ber make him a compliment, who answers not a 
word, sitting perfectly still, with a grave and serious 
air. This ceremony is three times repeated tbe same 
evening; and whenever they change the bride's dress, 
they present her to tbe bridegroom, who receives her 
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alwftjrs with the sane gniTitjr. It is a sort of iiiagnff]> 
ceace in the East, freqaently to dress and npdress the 
bride, and to cause her to wear in that lame day all the 
clothes made up for her nuptials. The bridegroom's 
dreu is sJso frequently cliaitged for the same reascm.'* 
Au attention to this circumstance throws an energy into 
the words. of St. John, when he speaks of the New Jeru- 
B^em coming down from God out of hearen, prepared 
as a bride far Her hushaad. Harhbr, toI. ii. p. 122. 

No. 600.— xxi. 19. Famdatiem i^tht nw/;.] " This 
is not only a description of what must be exceeding bean- 
tiful in its appearance, but is moreover mamfestly cor- 
responding n-ith the mode of buildii^ amongst th»aii> 
cient RomauB, who, it is well knawi>, constructed their ' 
walls from the bottom to the top vti'^aUemaie layers^ 
or rows of bricks, and of white stone, and sometimes 
of black flints. Each of these .layers was always of a 
cwsiderabte thickness, or breadth ; and whilst their dif-' 
ferent colours formed a beautiful appearance to the eye, 
and were a most elt^ant kind of ornament, this mode <rf 
<I^ing materials of dilferoit dimensions and substance 
. id alternate rows greatly strengthened the work." 

Kino's Morseh ^ Cr^icism, vol. i. p. £?■ 
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when used 32ft 

opened at marriage 

feasts 385 

Gathered to his fathers. 



what... 



, 137 



encampments 



Fountaii 

by 

Friend of bridegroom 466 

Fruit, unripe, stolen 357 

much eaten 360 

fuel, how managed 52 

cow dung used for... 316 
how stored 303 

Funerals, leasts at 283 

tln^Dgat 353 



Centoo laws alMut caitte.. 

slaves... 34 
Geometrical proportions, 

how used as a metaphor 56T 
Gift, why left before the al- 
tar 375 

consecrated 457 

Girba, what 74 

Girding sword un the thigh 173 

loins 448 

Girdles 389 

Glass broken at marriages. 387 

Glasses, looking 4S 

Glowing sand 254, 281 

Goads 79 

Goats fond of vine leaves.. 43 
h(7w used emblema- 
tically 335 

Gods, strange, prohibited 495 
Gold, how used as a meta- 
phor 240 

Golden letters 168 

Grapes, treading of 85 

Gras«, how, and why burnt 3S0 
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Grass used to heat oveos.. 3 

Graven images 3 

Graves 4 

herbs and flowers 
planted oil 2 

mited 4 

Great lady of the daace... 

gate of palaces when 

Greaves of brass 

Grinding 218,287,4 

Ground, mourners lie upon 

105, \. 

cracked. 2 

Guests, oil and water given 

to 4- 

Guide in the desert Impor- 

Hacam, who 4i 

Hair, plucked otf. 1^ 

how worn 5: 

Hand put under the thigh 

in swearing 

stretched out ...172, 5' 

kiseed li 

marked ai 

temple engraved on 2i 
Handmaid, one given with 
a daughter when married 

Hands joined in swearing.. . 
washed in takingan 

oath 

clapping of K 

joined I! 

water pouredon.... I! 

Harem, Its privacy 1 

Head, lifting up ! 

ollhekiugswornby i 

earth carried oa.... 1( 

Heads of nails or pegs '. 

Heaps of corn » 

Heaven, gate of. I 

Hedges, how made li 

Herbage, dry, burnt on the 

ground i 

Herbs planted on graves... 2t 

Hennx viales ai 

Hieroglyphics on coffins .. i 
Hindoo Eiwlptiires of the 
bruised terpen t 



Hindoo history of Noah..- 5 

Hiding of bees 235 

Home, women why kept at 558 
Honey and tioneycomb.... 16^ 

wild 371 

Hooft of horses 236 

Horn, how worn 179, 182 

Horsemen, how theyspresd 

th-.-mselves 363 

Horses, riding on, hoiiour- 

able 217 

their beauty and 

value 219 

. hoofs 23fi 

Hosannah 404 

Hospitality 513 

dispensed un- 

dergates 15 

salt given in to* 

ken of 50 

Housetop 246,391 

Houses dug through 15(i 

winter and summer34S 

Human sacrihces SS 

Humiliation, tokenof. ISO 

Hunting of partridges 98 

ancient manner of 1 10 
25» 

wild beasts 30S 

Hybeer, what 57 

Idols anointed 16 

of the pagoda of Jag- 

gernaut 16 

in the temple of Ije- 

rapis 24» 

taken captive S6i 

their niches 350 

Illumination of tents 159 

Images, graven and molten 339 

on ships 503 

Imma, how used 553 

Impression of coins 25 

Imprisonment, its severity 399 
Infants, new bom, why 

washed 559 

principles of.. 451 

, how used 132 

436 

Inscriptions ou foundations 556 
pillan 58« 
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Instructions given to coan- 
sel, a metaphor from .... 394 

Intoxicating draughts 389 

Investiture by a biiok....... 58S 

Invitations, how given. 1!>* 

Inuntlalions ....• 243 

Iron furnace, how put for 

afflictions 66 

gate 489 

Ishmaelites, their plunder. 6 
' Israelites, their regret for 
melons accounted for.... 60 

Jacob, hisconduct with La- 
ban's sheep 19 

Jaggernaut, its pagoda 16 

Jearouay, common 558 

Jewels, nose 196 

Jews, how persecuted by 

Ptolemy Philopater 596 

Joining hands in swearing II 
195 
Joseph, his table, how fur- 
nished 31 

Joshua, knives of Hint bu- 
rled with 76 

Journals 144 

Journey, music used at set- 

tingautona 20 

Judges in the Olympic 

games.... 566 

Judgment, partiality in, 

condemned 572 

Jug, aswainetlha 53 

Justice, how demanded... 5U3 

Kal-hatze, an officer so 

called 

Kedgavays 

Key 2 

emblem of authority... 397 

of knowledge 447 

Kid, seething of, forbidden 45 

how valued 453 

Kissing the beard 109 

letters of great mei 

Kilin, what 460 

King, Im head and life 
sworo by ,, „ 



King, weiithed 333 

Knives of llint buried with 

Knowledge, key of 447 

Kubab, what 5» 

Ladderwilh seven gates... 15 
Lndy, great, of the dance. 4U 

Lake, Asplialtis ii) 

Lamlis, hecatombs of lirsE- 

Ung, offered 3 

freat delicacies.... 35i 
the sabbath S70 

Lanterns., 48 1 

Largesses 540 

Laws hung up In public ... 409 

Lawyers 410 

Leaves eaten hycattle 43 

Letters, form of. 139 

bow sealed 153 

laid on the head 164 

of gold 168 

Libamina 330 

Libations 297 

Libertines 4i6 

Libra 25 

Life, no satisfaction to be 
taken for that of a mur- 
derer 61 

Lifting up the head 27 

Light Tiouses 34G 

Lightning before rain 190 

Lights alwaysburnt in liouses2S8 
Limbsofcriminatshungup 101 

Line, measuring by if)3 

Lion, roaring of. 578 

Lips, how covered in 

mourning 3 19 

Living stones 576 

Locusts, eat 4'i.') 

Loins, girding 448 

Looking glasses 4t( 

Loosing the shoe 73, 408 

Lots 485 

Love feasts 499 

Lustration of a city 519 

Magistrates, why they wear 

s*ords 516 

Mahometan converts, how 
I treated , 14S 
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Malefactor's facecovered 146 
Manuscripts, drawiogs in SitO 

Afsrkiog the hand 261 

forehead 310 

MsniagCi perfumes burnt 



. 224 



of the widow 
with her bro- 
ther-in-law.. 40S 
torches used at 'tlT 
wine preserved 
fonts feast... 464 

Masaals 

Measures 

Measuring by line. 
Medicated wine, 

given 423 

Medicines, how applied... 193 

Megelez , — 

Melons, Egyptian 

Melted wax used in di 

nation ^... 33 

Memorials of stoDe 209 

Men tried after death 137 

Meribah, its present state. 41 

Mess, Benjamin's 31 

Messages, secret 78 

Messengers, iheir speed... 151 

of death 199 

Messiah, traditions of. i 

Millet 306 

Mina 25 

Mines, condemnation to... 416 

Mirrors 48 

Mixed wine 229 

Moloch, passing through 

the fire to S4 

Molten images 339 

Monasteries, entrance into 

them 65 

Money, ancient 25 

used as weights... 25 

bound up 134 

changers 405 

Mooo, new 93 

Mortar, pounding in 211 

Mother,how the word is used3 1 3 

Mottoes on statues 591 

Mountains how used 373 

rooter-up of.... 406 

Mouth, iwerdcuriedin... 5S3 



Murderer, no satis&ction 
to be taken for his life... 64 

Music, used at setting out 



its effects on ser- 
pents 175 

and dancing 452 

at funerals 38S 

Nail of a tent St 

Nails, bow fixed in walls. S4» 

Naked, captives stripped. 233 

Names marked on servants 26t 

wliy changed... 461, 47 S 

of persons how 

posted up 5S1 

given by princes to 

favourites 5SS 

on the forehead.... 597 
Negotiation for forfeited 

iRe Gt 

New moon 93 

clothes, when put on 215 

wine 22T 

birth, parallel with... 465 

Niches of idols 350 

Nile water 37 

North, side* of. -... 242 

Nose jewels 196 

rings fastened in those 

of camels 355 

, branch placed to 309 

Numell» 494 

Oath, how taken 13, 29 

Observation of days 534 

Oil out of the rock 72 

how kept 136 

eaten 204 

given to guests 443 

anointing with 574 

Olees „ 129 

Olive crowns „. 569 

catching 90 

how averted 35S 

Unions 59 

Orange garden S30 

Orxleal, Indian 56 

.186 
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Ostentttion in making pre- 

Bcnte 7T 

prohibited 135 

Oven, pitcher 49 

every family had one 55 
Oxen used to traini^ out 
corn 258 



Paper, why 

Parents, how abused 9t 

Partiality to the rich in 
judjgment condemned ... 579 

Partridges, hunting of. 98 

Fasteb^d UKd to make 

Goffids 36 

PatmoB 5S2 

Perfumet burnt at mar- 
riages 

Perfuming the beard 

Ferpetuaffire 

Pharisees, their superstition 507 
Pharaoh's conduct to his 
butler and baker ex- 
plained..., 

Physicians, why driven 

from court 332 

Picture, its dilfercnt states, 

used as a metaphor 

Pigeons, where they build. 299 
Pillars of black stone. 

inaciiptions on 586 

Pillows 311 

Plantations of vegetables 

how watched 277 

Pluckine off hair Ul 

Poisoned arrows 148 

Pools, Solomon's 226 

Poor, called to feasts 450 

Portions, why sent 147 

bow given 445 

PoKa _ *83 

Posting up names 581 

Posts » 151, 273 

Posture, devout 

Potter's wheel 

Pounding in a mortar. 

Pouring water 472 

on the hands 125 
Pr«ficse. 
Prayer, repetition* in 381 



Praying in streets 380 

Precious stones, when good 57 1 
Presentsosteutaliouslymade 77 

universal 89 

tributary 178,366 

Princes, introduction to.... 538 
Princesses, how attended.. 361 
Principles of inheritance... 4S1 

Prisoners, how treated 296 

Prisons 296, 399 

Prizes in the Grecian games 550 

Proscription .*; 581 

Proseuchx 498 

Prostration 598 

Pugiles 568 

Pure water 563 

Purification, expences of, . 

how borne 501 

Purses 152,389 

Raiment, suits of, given 157 

Rain of dust 70 

preceded by uind.... 126 

after lightning 190 

Rebels beating 474 

Reckoning, method of 3S9 

Reconciliation, tokens of. 



. 541 

Se^dress, how sought 177 ' 

KegisJers of cities 552 

Rending clothes.. 26,493 

Repetittons in prayer for- 
bidden 381 

Rephidim m 41 

Restitution 44 

Revellings 536 



Rice, how planted.., 253 

Rivers oversowing lands... 243 

Roads, bye 82 

Roaring of a lion 578 

Rocks used for shelter 155 

sepulchres in 247 

Rooms, BOW cooled 2B6 

Rooter-up of mountains... 406 

Rotoloe 47 

Rugsused forsaddlet 12 

Sabbath, how observed Jiy 

the Greeks.... 269 
laupof tbe S70 
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S«bbath, bow closed by 

tbejews 434 

tU superstitions, id 

Sackcloth 594 

sitling in 444 

Sacks 32 

iiacFificeK, arigiaoi' 2 

human 3» 

. fca»lingat...294,573 
how divided .... 553 
cutafldflaved...S6l 

Saddles ,". 12 

iialt, hard, used for mone; 50 
its effects on vegeta* 

tion 71 

eating of. 138 

losing its savour 374 

Salutations J10,317, 443 

iiaijd storm 162 

glowing 254, SSI 

SawTj'.g asunder 415 

Scattering ofa^hes in the air 38 

Sceptre inetapfaoricaL C3 

Schiras wine 432 

Schools, Jewish 498 

Scourging 390, 504 

Scriiws 410 

Sea side, why resorted to.. 484 
watermed in ablutions 563 

Sealing J82 

a corpse 158 

with clay ,.„ 166 

Secret message! 7S 

Seed stolen while sowing., 138 
Seething a kid forbidden .. 45 

Sepulchres 241, 247,413 

Serpenl, crushing of his 
head, mytbo- 
logicnlly re- 
presented J 

eHeclsofinusiconlTS 

how lamed 175 

in walls 349 

two-beaded 5H2 

Shade, its importance S21 

Shaving off tlie beard dis- 
graceful 104 

Sheep, large, at Aleppo.... 47 
Siiekelused as a weignt.... 25 

Shepherds 475, 577 

Shield, anointing, 245 



Sliimei, David's conduct 

to, explained 1 

Ships, images on 5 

at anclior, a meta- 
phor taken from. 5 
Siiipnreck used as a me- 
taphor 5 

Shocks of corn 

Shower of stones 

Shoe, lousing of. 

not worn in mourn- 
ing 3 

Shut up and left I 

Sides of the north 2 

Singing at funerals 3 

Sitting I 

upon stones . 

in the street 1 

corner......... 3 

at table 4 

in sackcloth and 

Slaves, female, given with 

marriage 

Gentoo laws re- 
specting 

Sleeping in the woods 3 

of a whole family 

in one room 4 

Smelling boxes S 

Smiting on the thigh 2 

Snares of death 1 

Snow used to cool wine .... 3 

Sodom, remains of. 

Sommona codom , 

Sowing a city with salt 

Spiced wine 227, 2 

Spices,. bed of.... 2 

Spittiiie in ihe face 

Spreatflngof an army 3 

Stacks of corn 

Stair, dJYination by 3 

Star, Itow used metapho- 
rically 

Stealineiiot accounted cri- 
minal...... S 

Stigmata 5 

Stocks ^ 4 

^iloneheage, what suppos- 
ed to be 2 
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Stones lield sacred 16 

used to cover wells n 
to eat upon.. 23 

vessels 37 

shower of 75 

used forweights.... I9S 
memorials 209 
tied round the neck 
to drown people 398 

firecious,when good 571 
iving iJT6 

white and black, 

how used 584 

Stoning 42,456 

Storm of sand 163 

Strangers, who considered 

as such 539 

Streets, making in Damas- 
cus 121 

silting in 161 

praying in 380 

Stretching out the band... 172 

Summer villages 256 

Superscriptions 435 

Superstitions of ih« sabbath 46S 

sees 507 
Swearing, hands joined in. 11 
bjlhelireorthe 

king 29 

Sweet-scented water 210 

wine 341 

Swimming, a metaphor 

taken Jrom 469 

Sword girded on the tliigh 173 

laid under Ihe head 323 

worn by magistrates51S 

carried in tliq mouth 583 

Sycamore fruit, how ga- 

' thered 35+ 

Synagogue, casting out of. 480 
of libertines... 4S6 

Table 411,44 

Tail of sheep, large 4' 

Ta-jen i 

Tambellit 3: 

Taming serpents 175 

Tears preserved "" 

Temple, gates of. 

of Dagon 



Temple, figure of, envrav- 

ed on the hand 265 

Tent, nail of. 81 

illuminat^.; J59 

Tessarae hospital! tat is 527 

Thigh, coming out of ....... 13 

sword girded on..., 173 

smiting on 290 

Thorns used as a fence 197 

crnwiLof. 422 

Threshing floor 1 1 1, 258 

Thresiioiaa 327 

Timber, how felled 343 

Tokens of reconciliation., 541 

Tomlw.. 413 

dreams among 275 

visited 477 

Torches 417 

Torrents 137 

Torture 564 

Trades taught to all 497 

Travellers, how watched 

for by the Arabians. 2TS 

Treading grapes 85 

Treasures hid 263 

Treessprinkled with milk. 45 

der „ 95, 221 

destroyed by enemies 

127 

Trial, i)racesBof. 4S2 

Triclinium 411,441 

Trumpet, when blown 379 

Tympanum 564 

Tyre, present situation of. 320 

Value of water 62 

Vegetables, plantations of. 277 

Vessels of stone 37 

wine changed into 

dilferent 298 

Vials 589 

Villages, summer and win- 
ter 25S 

ofwliatbuilt 364 

Void place ! Ill 

Vows 508 

Umbrella 1S4 

Uncovering the shield 245 

Unquenchable fire 212 
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Uppcnnoit places at featts 411 
Vrna laehrynnle*.! 174 

Walls 65, Ml, 600 

dead bodies faMened 

to ..;. 99 

hovi \ntd 3'13 

serpCDb in 349 

^V3sbi^g haadi at taking 

aDoath. ..'. 13 

ceremoaious 43S 

llie head 48S 

new-born iaftnttaSB 

Watch word SBO 

Watcliet of the sight 181 

Walerof the Nile 37 

jealouty 56 

valuable. 62 

poured on the hands J S3 

iweet-scented sio 

. inijMrtafitlDgardentsSD 

ipriiikled SGS 

provided for travel- 
lers 

given to gue»to. 

^ pouring or r,^. . 

pure, iorablutioHs.. 563 
Watering with the foot...^ «7 
Wax, melted, used in divi- 

Wed ding garments 407 

Weigliing a king .133 

Weights, Goim used for "^ 



Weightsof what made.... 193 , 

WelU. n, 467 

Whirlwind. 165 

While stones, liow used.... 564 

Wildetoess 259 

in which Christ 
was tempted 437 

Wind, deadly, fierj 58 

preceding rain }S6 

Window* 500 

Wine cooled with snow... 208 
when drank at feasts 143 

new 227 

spiced 327,229 

mixed 399 

howkept...„ 251 

why Jit(ered..„«35I, 412 
emptied from Tewel 

to vessel „... S9i 

medicated.. -. 423 

. vessels pitched 433 

preserved for mai- 

riage feasts. 464 

JieptTong 478 

Witnesses :.393, 5K5 

WomeDi their feasts 142 

mourning 427 

Woods, sleeping in - 326 

Word of the Lord™ 88 

Worsliip of devils 593 

Writing 193 

in gold 168 

tbeeartb 2B1 
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